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THE  REFORMED  PASTOR 


*«  Take  lieed  therefore  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  fiock,  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers ;  to  teed  the  church  of 
God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.  —Acts  xx.  28- 

REVERESD  AND  DEARLY  BELOVKD  BRETHREN: 

If  the  people  of  our  charge  must  "  teach,  admon- 
ish, and  exhort  one  another,"*  no  doubt  teachers 
THEMSELVES  may  do  it,  as  Brethren  m  office,  as  well 
as  in  faith,  without  pretending  to  any  superemnience 
in  power  or  degree. 

We  have  the  same  sins  to  mortify,  and  the  same 
graces  to  be  quickened  and  corroborated,  as  they 
have.  We  have  greater  works  than  they  have  to  do, 
greater  difficulties  to  overcome,  and,  no  less  necessity 
is  laid  upon  us.  ^\  e  have  therefore  need  to  be  warned, 
and  awakened,  (if  not  instructed)  as  well  as  they. 
So  that  I  confess,  I  think  we  should  meet  together 
more  frequeirtlv,  if  we  had  nothing  else  to  do  but 
this.  And  we  should  deal  as  plainly  and  closely  with 
one  another,  as  the  most  serious  among  us  do  with  our 
flocks ;  lest,  if  thev  onlv  have  the  sharp  adliionitions 
and  reproofs,  they  only  should  be  "  sound  and  holy 
in  the  faith."  This  was  Paul's  judgment.  I  need 
no  other  proof  of  it,  than  this  rousing,  heart-meltmg 
exhortation  to  the  Ephesian  elders.  A  short  sermon, 
but  not  soon  learned.  Had  the  Bishops  and  teachers 
of  the  church  but  thoroughly  learned  it  (though  to 
*Col.  iii.  16.     Heb.  iii.  13, 
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the  neglect  of  many  a  volume  -vvliicli  has  taken  tip 
their  time  and  helped  them  to  gi'eater  applause  in  the 
world)  how  happy  had  it  been  for  the  church  and  for 
themselves  ! 

I  shall  now  touch  upon  no  part  of  it  but  my  text* 
The  persons  here  addressed  under  the  characters  of 
overseers  or  bishops  *  were  officers  appointed  to  teach 
and  guide  the  Ephesian  church  in  the  way  to  salva- 
tion ;  and  are  the  same  that  in  the  seventeenth  verse 
are  called  Elders.  So  that  all  persons  who  statedly 
officiate  in  the  same  work  and  capacity  as  the  pastors 
of  a  particular  church,  may  consider  themselves  as 
included,  t 

The  exhortation  here  addressed  to  such,  consisteth 
of  two  parts. 

1.  That  they  should  take  heed  to  themselves  : 

2.  That  they  should  take  heed  to  the  flock  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  them  overseers  ;  to 
feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with 
his  own  blood. 

Both  these  articles  will,  in  the  following  work,  be 
distinctly  handled. 

*  E'B'js'xo'Troj. 

f  If  the  reader  would  see   this  point  defended,  he  may  meet 
with  satisfaction  by  turning  to  the  original  workc 


PART  I. 


THE    DUTY  OF    CHRISTIAN    MINISTERS  WITH  REGARD  TO 
THEMSELVES. 

The  first  part  of  the  apostle's  exhortation  respects 
the  care  that  ministers  ought  to  exercise  with  regard 
to  their  own  disposition  and  behavior.  It  is  thus  ex- 
pressed : — "Take  heed  therefore  to  yourselves." 
Let  us  then  in  the  first  place,  consider  what  this  PER- 
SONAL care  is,  and  wherein  it  consisteth. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  join  the  explication 
and  the  application  together.  And  I  beseech  you, 
brethren,  let  your  hearts  attend,  as  well  as  your 
understandings. 

I.  Above  all,  see  to  it  that  a  work  of  saving  grace 
be  thoroughly  wrought  on  your  souls. 

Take  heed  to  yourselves  lest  you  be  strangers  to 
the  effectual  working  of  that  gospel  which  you  preach ; 
and  lest,  while  you  proclaim  to  the  world  the  necessity 
of  a  Savior,  your  own  hearts  should  neglect  him,  and 
you  should  miss  of  an  interest  in  him  and  his  saving 
benefits.  Be  that  first,  yourselves,  which  you  per- 
suade your  hearers  to  be  ;  believe  that  which  you 
daily  persuade  them  to  believe  ;  and  heartily  entertain 
that  Christ  and  Spirit,  which  you  offer  to  them. 

You  have  an  heaven  to  win  or  lose  yourselves,  and 
souls  that  must  be  happy  or  miserable  for  ever  ;  it 
therefore  concerns  you  to  begin  at  home,  and  take 
heed  to  yourselves.  It  is  possible  (though  an  unusual 
thing)  that  preaching  well  may  succeed  to  the  salva- 
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^on  of  others  without  the  holmess  of  your  own  hearts 
and  liveSy  but  it  i&  impossible  it  should  save  your  own 
souls.  Though  it  be  promised  to  them  "  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness"  that  they  "shall  shine  as 
stars/'*  it  is  on  supposition  that  they  be  first  turned 
to  it  themselves.  Believe  it^  sirs,  "  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons."  An  holy  calling  will  not  save  an  unholy 
man.  Gotl  never  did  save  any  man  for  being  a, 
preacher,  nor  because  he  was  an  able  preacher  ;  but 
because  he  was  a  justified,  sanctified  man,  and  conse- 
quently faithful  in  his  Master's  work.  Nor  can  it  be 
reasonably  expected  that  he  should  save  any  from 
offering  salvation  to  others,  while  they  refuse  it  them- 
selves ;  or  for  telling  others  those  truths  which  they 
themselves  neglect  and  abuse.  If  you  stand  at  the 
door  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  to  light  others  in,  but 
will  not  go  in  yourselves,  you  shall  knock  at  the  gates 
of  glory  in  vain.  Many  a  preacher  is  now  in  hell, 
who  called  tipon  his  hearers  an  hundred  times  to  use 
their  utmost  care  and  diligence  to  avoid  that  "  place 
of  torment."  Preachers  of  the  gospel  must  be  judged 
by  the  gospel — ^must  be  sentenced  on  the  same  terms, 
and  dealt  with  as  severely  as  other  men.  "  Many  at 
that  day  shall  say.  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in 
thy  name?"  Who  shall  be  answered  "I  never  knew 
you:  depart  from  me  ye  workers  of  iniquity,  "f  And 
what  case  can  be  more  wretched  than  that  man*s  who 
made  it  his  very  trade  and  calling  to  proclaim  salva- 
tion and  help  others  to  attain  it,  and  yet  after  all  is 
excluded  from  it  himself.  Let  me  add,  the  ease  of 
unconverted  ministers,  is  very  deplorable  at  2:>resent. 

It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  an  unsanctified  profes- 
sor ;  but  much  more  to  be  an  unsanctified  preacher. 

Do  not  you,  who  know  this  to  be  your  character, 
tremble  when  you  open  the  Bible,  lest  you  should  read 

*Dan,  xii.  -^.     f:Matt.  vii.  22,  23. 
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tliere  the  sentence  of  your  own  condemnation  ?  When 
you  pen  your  sermons,  you  are  drawing  up  indictments 
against  yourselves.  When  you  are  arguing  against 
sin,  you  are  aggravating  your  own.  When  you  pro- 
claim to  your  hearers  the  riches  of  Christ  and  his 
grace,  you  publish  your  own  iniquity  in  rejecting  them, 
and  your  own  unhappiness  in  being  destitute  of  them. 
What  can  you  devise  to  say  to  your  hearers,  but  for 
the  most  part,  it  will  b€  against  your  own  souls  ?  If 
you  mention  hell,  you  mention  your  own  inheritance. 
If  you  describe  the  joys  of  heaven,  you  describe  your 
own  misery  in  having  no  right  to  them.  0  wretched 
life  !  that  a  man  should  study  and  preach  against  him- 
self, and  spend  his  days  in  a  course  of  self-condemn- 
ing !  A  graceless,  unexperienced  preacher  is  one  of 
the  most  unhappy  creatures  upon  earth. 

Yet  he  is  ordinarily  the  most  insensible  of  his  un- 
happiness. He  has  so  many  counters,  that  seem  like 
the  gold  of  saving  grace,  and  so  many  splendid  stones 
that  resemble  the  christian's  jewels,  that  he  is  seldom 
troubled  with  the  thoughts  of  his  poverty  ;  but  thinks 
^'  he  is  rich  and  wants  nothing,  while  he  is  wretched 
and  miserable,  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked."*  He  is 
acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scripture  ;  he  is  exercised  in 
holy  duties,  he  lives  not  in  open  disgraceful  sins ;  he 
serves  at  God's  altar  ;  he  reproves  other  men's  faults, 
and  preaches  up  holiness  of  heart  and  life  ;  and  there- 
fore can  hardly  suspect  himself  to  be  unholy.  How 
awful  the  delusion  of  such !  But  especially,  how 
dreadful  and  aggravated  their  future  misery  !  To 
perish  with  the  bread  of  life  in  their  hands,  while 
they  offer  it  to  others  !  That  those  ordinances  of 
God  should  be  the  occasion  of  their  delusion,  which 
are  the  appointed  means  of  conviction  and  salvation ! 
That  while  they  hold  the  looking  glass  of  the  gospel 

*  Rev.  iii,   17. 
1* 
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to  others,  and  show  them  the  true  face  of  their  souls, 
they  should  turn  the  back  part  of  it  towards  themselves, 
where  thej  can  see  nothing. 

Verily  it  is  the  common  danger  and  calamity  of 
the  church,  to  have  unregenerate  and  unexperienced 
pastors,!  many  men  become  preachers  before  they 
are  christians ;  are  sanctified  by  dedication  to  the 
altar  as  God's  priest  before  they  are  sanctified  by 
hearty  dedication  to  Christ  as  his  disciples.  Thus 
they  worship  an  unknown  God ;  preach  an  unknown 
Savior ;  an  unknown  Spirit ;  an  unknown  state  of 
holiness,  and  communion  with  God ;  and  a  future 
glory  that  is  to  them  unknown,  and  to  be  unknown  to 
them  for  ever. 

And  can  it  be  expected  that  such  persons  should 
prove  any  great  blessing  to  the  church  ?  How  can  it 
be  imagined  that  he  is  likely  to  be  as  successful  as 
others,  who  dealeth  not  heartily  and  faithfully  in  his 
work ;  who  never  soundly  believeth  what  he  saith,  nor 
is  ever  truly  serious,  when  he  seemeth  most  diligent  ? 
And  can  you  think  that  any  unsanctified  man  can 
be  hearty  and  serious  in  the  ministerial  work  ?  It  can 
not  be.  A  kind  of  seriousness  indeed  he  may  have ; 
such  as  proceeds  from  a  common  faith  or  opinion 
that  the  word  is  true,  and  is  actuated  by  a  natural 
fervor,  or  by  selfish  ends :  but  the  seriousness  and 
fidelity  of  a  sound  believer,  who  ultimately  intends 
God's  honor,  and  men's  salvation,  he  can  not  have. 
0  Sirs  !  all  your  preaching  and  persuading  of  others 
will  be  but  dreaming,  and  trifling  hypocrisy,  till  the 
work  be  thoroughly  done  upon  yourselves.  How  can 
you  constantly  apply  yourselves  to  a  work  from  which 
your  carnal  hearts  are  averse  ?  How  can  you  with  se- 
rious fervor  call  upon  poor  sinners  to  repent  and  come 
to  God,  who  never  did  either  yourselves.  How  can 
you  follow  them  with  importunate  solicitations  to  for- 
sake sin,  and  betake  themselves  to  an  holy  life,  who 
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never  felt  the  evil  of  the  one  or  the  worth  of  the  other  ? 
And  let  me  tell  you  these  things  are  never  well 
known  till  they  urefelt;  and  that  he  who  feeleth  them 
not  himself,  is  not  likely  to  speak  feelingly  of  them 
to  others,  or  to  help  others  to  feel  them.  He  that 
does  not  so  strongly  believe  the  word  of  God  and  the 
life  to  come,  as  to  take  off  his  own  heart  from  the 
vanities  of  this  world,  and  bring  him  with  resolution 
and  diligence  to  seek  his  own  salvation,  can  not  be 
expected  be  faithful  in  seeking  the  salvation  of  other 
men.  He  that  dares  to  damn  himself,  will  dare  to  let 
others  alone  in  the  way  to  damnation.  He  that,  with 
Judas^  will  sell  his  master  for  silver,  will  not  scruple 
to  make  merchandise  of  the  flock.  We  may  well  ex- 
pect that  he  will  have  no  pity  on  others,  who  is  thus 
wofully  cruel  to  himself;  and  surely  he  is  not  to  be 
trusted  with  other  men's  souls,  who  is  unfaithful  to 
his  own.  It  is  a  very  unlikely  thing  that  he  will  fight 
against  Satan  with  all  his  might,  or  do  any  great 
harm  to  his  kingdom,  who  is  himself  a  servant  of 
Satan  and  a  subject  of  that  kingdom ;  or  that  he  will 
be  true  to  Christ,  who  is  in  covenant  with  his  enemy. 
What  prince  will  choose  the  friends  and  voluntary 
servants  of  his  enemy  to  lead  his  armies  in  war  against 
him  ?  Yet  alas !  many  preachers  of  the  gospel  are 
enemies  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  which  they  preach. 
0  how  many  such  traitors  have  been  in  the  church  of 
Christ  in  all  ages,  who  have  done  more  against  him 
under  his  colors,  than  they  could  have  done  in  the 
open  field  !  Though  many  of  these  men  seem  excel- 
lent preachers,  and  cry  down  sin  as  loudly  as  others, 
yet  it  is  all  but  an  affected  fervency,  and  commonly 
but  a  mere  ineffectual  bawling.  A  traitorous  com- 
mander, who  shooteth  nothing  against  the  enemy  but 
powder,  may  cause  his  guns  to  make  as  great  a  report 
as  theirs  that  are  loaded  with  bullets  ;  but  he  doth  no 
hurt  to  the  enemy  by  it.     So  one  of  these  men  may 
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speak  as  loud  and  with  as  miicli  seeming  fervency  as 
others ;  but  he  will  seldom  do  any  great  execution 
against  sin  and  Satan.  No  man  can  fight  well  but  where 
he  hateth,  or  is  very  angry ;  much  less  against  those 
whom  he  loveth,  and  loveth  above  all.  So  that  you  see, 
an  unsanctified  man,  who  loveth  the  enemy,  is  very  unfit 
to  be  a  leader  in  Christ's  army — that  he  is  very  un- 
likely to  engage  others  to  renounce  the  world  and  the 
flesh,  who  cleaveth  to  them  himself  as  his  chief  good. 

If  such  a  wretched  man  would  take  my  counsel, 
he  should  make  a  stand,  and  call  his  heart  and  life  to 
an  account.  He  should  fall  a  preaching  awhile  to 
himself,  before  he  preach  to  others  any  more.  He 
should  consider,  whether  "he  that  names  the  name  of 
Christ"  should  not  "depart  from  all  iniquity?" 
Whether,  "if  he  regards  iniquity  in  his  heart,  God 
will  hear  his  prayers?"  And  whether  a  wicked 
preacher  "  shall  stand  in  the  judgment,  or  a  sinner 
in  the  assembly  of  the  just  ?"*  "When  such  thoughts 
as  these  have  entered  into  his  soul,  and  kindly 
wrought  upon  his  conscience,  I  would  advise  him  next, 
to  go  to  the  congregation,  and  there  preach  over  Ori- 
gens  sermon  on  the  Psalm  i.  16,  17,  "But  to  the 
wicked,  God  saith,  what  hast  thou  to  do,  to  declare 
my  statutes,  or  that  thou  shouldst  take  my  covenant 
into  thy  mouth  ?  Seeing  thou  hatest  instruction,  and 
hast  cast  thy  words  behind  thee."  When  he  has  read 
this  text,  I  would  have  him  sit  down  (as  Origen  did) 
and  expound  and  apply  it  by  his  tears ;  then  make 
a  free  confession  of  his  guilt  before  the  assembly,  and 
desire  their  prayers  to  God  for  pardoning  and  renew- 
ing grace ;  that  hereafter,  he  may  preach  a  Christ 
whom  he  knows,  may  feel  what  he  speaks,  and  may 
commend  the  riches  of  the  gospel  by  experience. 

II.  "Take  heed  to  yourselves,"  that  you  be  not 
destitute  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  your  work. 
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And  oil !  what  qualifications  are  requisite  for  a 
man  that  hath  such  a  charge  as  ours  !     He  must  not 
be  a  babe  in  knowledge  that  will  teach  men  all  those 
things  which  are  necessary  to  salvation.     How  many 
difficulties  in  divinity  are  there  to  be  opened ;  yea, 
about  the  very  fundamentals  of  religion  !    How  many 
obscure  texts  to  be  expounded  !    How  many  duties  to 
be  done,  wherein  ourselves  and  others  may  miscarry, 
if  in  the  matter,  the  end,  the  manner,  and  circum- 
stances of  them,  they  be  not  well  informed !     How 
many  sins,  and  subtle  temptations  must  we  direct  our 
people  to  avoid  !     How  many  weiglity  and  yet  intri- 
cate cases  of  conscience  have  we  frequently  to  resolve  ! 
Hov/-  many   ^'strong  holds"  have  we  to  beat  down! 
What  subtile,  diligent,  and  obstinate  resistance  must 
we  expect  from  those  we  have  to  deal  with  !     We  can 
not  make  a  breach  in  their  groundless  hopes  and  car- 
nal peace,  but  they  have  tAVcnty  shifts  and  seeming 
reasons  to  make  it  up  again ;   and  as  many  enemies, 
under  the  appearance  of  friends,  that  are  ready  to 
help  them.      VVe  dispute  not  with  them  upon  equal 
terms ;  but  we  have  children  to  reason  with,  who  can 
not  understand  us.     We  have  wilful,  unreasonable, 
distracted    men    to    deal  with,   who,  when    they  are 
silenced,  are  not  at  all  the  more  convinced;  but  when 
they  can  give  you  no  reason,  will  give  you  their  reso- 
lution.    We  have  multitudes  of  raging  passions  and 
contradicting  enemies  to  dispute  against  at  once ;  so 
that  whenever  we  go  about  the  conversion  of  a  sinner, 
it  is  as  if  we  were  to  dispute  in  a  noisy  crowd.     Dear 
brethren  !  what  men  should  we  be  in  skill,  resolution, 
and  unwearied  diligence,  who  have  so  nmch  to  do, 
(and  so  much  to  hinder  us  in  doing  it !)  Did  Paul  cry 
out,*  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"   And  shall 
we  be  careless  or  lazy,  as  if  we  were  sufficient  ?   "  What 

*2  Cor.  ii.  16. 
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manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be,"*  not  only  "  in  all 
holy  conversation  and  godliness,"  but  in  all  knowl- 
edge, resolution,  and  diligence  ! 

To  preach  a  sermon,  I  think,  is  not  the  hardest 
part  of  our  work.  And  yet  what  skill  is  necessary  to 
make  plain  the  truth ;  to  convince  the  hearers ;  to  let 
irresistible  light  into  their  consciences,  and  keep  it 
there  ;  to  drive  the  truth  into  their  minds,  and  ansAver 
every  objection  that  opposes  it ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  do  all  this  with  regard  to  the  language  and  manner, 
so  as  best  becomes  our  work  ;  as  is  most  suitable  to 
the  capacities  of  our  hearers ;  and  so  as  to  honor  that 
great  God,  whose  message  we  deliver,  by  our  delivery 
of  it ! 

It  is  a  lamentable  case,  that,  in  a  message  from 
the  God  of  heaven,  of  everlasting  conseciuence  to  the 
souls  of  men,  we  should  behave  ourselves  so,  as  that 
the  whole  business  should  miscarry  in  our  hands. 
That  God  should  be  dislionorcd  ;  his  work  disgraced  ; 
and  sinners  rather  hardened  than  converted,  through 
our  weakness  or  neglect.  Yet  how  frequently  is  this 
the  case!  How  often  have  carnal  hearers  gone  jeer- 
ing home,  at  the  palpable  and  dishonorable  failings 
of  the  preacher  !  How  many  sleep  under  us  ;  because 
our  hearts  and  tongues  are  sleepy,  and  we  bring  not 
with  us  skill  and  zeal  enough  to  awaken  them ! 
Brethren,  do  you  not  shrink  and  tremble  under  a 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  your  work  V  Will  a  com- 
mon sense  of  ability  and  prudence  serve  for  such  a 
task  as  yours  ?  Necessity  may,  indeed,  cause  the 
church  to  tolerate  the  weak ;  but  woe  to  us  if  we  tol- 
erate and  indulge  our  own  weakness. 

Do  not  reason  and  conscience  tell  you,  that  if  you 
dare  venture  on  so  high  a  work  as  this,  you  should 
spare  no  pains  to  be  fit  for  the  performance  of  it  ?     It 

*  2  Pet.  iii.  n. 
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is  not  now  and  then  an  idle  taste  of  studies,  that  will 
serve  to  make  an  able  divine.  I  know  that  laziness 
has  learned  to  argue,  from  the  insufficiency  of  all  our 
studies,  that  the  Spirit  must  wholly  and  alone  qualify 
us  for,  and  assist  us  in  our  work.  But  can  we  reason- 
ably think  that  God,  having  commanded  us  to  use  the 
means,  would  warrant  us  to  neglect  them  ?  Will  he 
cause  us  to  thrive  in  a  course  of  idleness  ?  Or  bring 
us  to  knowledge  by  dreams  ?  Or  take  us  up  to  heaven 
and  show  us  his  counsels,  while  we  are  unconcerned 
about  the  matter  ?  Strange  I  tliat  men  should  dare  by 
their  sinful  laziness,  thus  to  "  quench  the  spirit !"  God 
has  required  us  that  we  "  be  not  slothful  in  business, 
but  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."*  Therefore, 
brethren,  lose  no  time :  study,  pray,  discourse,  and 
practise ;  that  by  these  means  your  abilities  may  bo 
increased. 

Besides  the  composition  of  sermons,  how  many 
other  things  should  a  minister  understand  !  What  a 
great  defect  would  it  be  to  be  ignorant  of  them  ;  and 
how  much  shall  we  miss  such  knowledge  in  our  work  ! 
In  order  to  gain  a  competent  measure  of  knowledge, 
a  variety  of  books  must  be  read,  and  well  digested. 
Experience  will  teach  you,  that  men  are  not  to  be 
made  learned  or  wise,  without  hard  study  and  unwea- 
ried diligence.  Shall  we  then  be  indolent  ?  Will 
neither  the  natural  desire  of  knowing,  nor  the  spirit- 
ual desire  of  knowing  God  and  things  divine,  nor  the 
consciousness  of  our  ignorance  and  weakness,  nor  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  our  ministerial  work,  keep 
us  close  to  our  studies,  and  make  us  diligent  in  seek- 
ing after  truth  V  Let  these  considerations  have  their 
due  influence  upon  us. 

We  should  the  rather  take  heed  to  our  qualifica- 
tions, because  such  works  as  ours  put  men  more  upon 
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the  use  and  trial  of  their  graces,  than  those  of  other 
persons.  Weak  gifts  and  graces,  may  carry  a  man 
through  an  even  and  laudable  course  of  life,  Avho  is 
not  exercised  with  any  great  trials.  Small  strength 
may  serve  for  easier  -works,  and  lighter  burdens  :  But 
if  you  -will  venture  on  the  great  undertakings  of  the 
tninistry  ;  if  you  will  engage  against  "  principalities 
and  powers,  and  spiritual  wickednesses,"*  in  order  to 
rescue  captive  sinners  from  the  dominion  of  Satan, 
and  lead  on  the  troops  of  Christ  in  the  face  of  all 
their  enemies,  common  abilities  will  not  be  sufficient. 
The  tempter  will  make  his  first  and  sharpest  onset  on 
you.  He  bears  you  the  greatest  malice,  who  are  en- 
gaged to  do  him  the  greatest  mischief,  lie  has  found, 
by  experience,  that  to  "smite  the  shepherd"  is  the 
most  effectual  means  to  "  scatter  the  flock. "f  You 
therefore  shall  have  his  most  subtile  insinuations,  in- 
cessant solicitations,  and  violent  assaults.  So  that 
you  must  expect  to  come  off  witli  greater  shame  and 
deeper  wounds,  than  if  you  had  lived  a  common  life, 
if  you  think  to  go  through  such  things  as  tliese  with 
a  careless  soul.  We  have  seen  many  persons  that 
lived  a  private  life,  in  good  reputation  for  parts  and 
piety,  who,  when  they  have  taken  upon  them  either  the 
magistracy,  or  military  employment,  where  the  work 
was  superior  to  their  abilities,  have  met  with  scandal 
and  disgrace. 

So  also  have  we  seen  some  private  Christians  of 
good  esteem,  who  having  thought  too  highly  of  their 
abilities,  and  thrust  themselves  into  the  ministerial 
office,  have  proved  weak  and  empty  men,  and  have 
become  some  of  the  greatest  burdens  to  the  church. 
They  might,  perhaps,  have  done  God  more  service, 
had  they  continued  in  the  higher  rank  of  private  men, 
than  they  did  among  the  lowest  of  the  ministry.     If 

*  Eph.  vi.  12.     t  Zech.  xiii.  17. 
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then  you  -will  venture  into  the  midst  of  dangers,  and 
bear  the  hurdcn  of  the  day,  "  take  heed  to  your* 
selves." 

This  care  and  diligence  is  now  the  more  requisite 
for  ministers,  because  the  necessity  of  the  church 
forces  so  many  from  our  places  of  education  so  very 
young  that  tlicy  arc  obliged  to  teach  and  learn  to- 
gether. It  -were  very  desirable  that  the  churcli  should 
Wait  longer  for  their  })reparation,  if  it  were  possible  ; 
but  I  would  by  no  means  discourage  such  young  per- 
sons as  are  drawn  out  by  mere  necessity,  if  they  are 
but  competently  qualified,  and  quickened,  with  earnest 
desires  of  men's  salvation,  to  close  study,  and  great 
diligence  in  their  work.  And  this  is  necessary :  for  if 
the  peopk>  take  them  to  be  ignorant,  they  will  despise 
their  teaching,  and  tliink  themselves  as  wise  as  they. 
The  lowest  degree  tok'rable  in  a  minister,  is  to  be 
"  supra  vulgus  fidelium.*'  It  will  produce  some  degree 
of  reverence,  wlien  your  people  know  tliat  you  are 
wiser  than  themselves. 

If  you  are  conscious  that  you  are  none  of  the  most 
able  ministers,  and  despair  of  being  reverenced  for 
your  parts,  you  have  the  more  need  to  study  and  labor 
for  their  increase :  That  which  you  want  in  natural 
ability,  you  must  make  up  in  other  qualifications  ;  and 
then  you  may  be  as  successful  as  other  persons. 

III.  ''  Take  heed  to  yourselves,"  that  your  ends  in 
undertaking  and  discharging  the  ministerial  ofiice  are 
good  and  honorable. 

The  ultimate  end  of  our  pastoral  oversight  is  that 
which  is  the  ultimate  end  of  our  whole  lives :  viz.  to 
please  and  glorify  God.  With  this  is  connected  the 
honor  of  Christ,  the  welfjire  of  the  church,  and  the 
salvation  of  our  people  :  Their  sanctification  and  holy 
obedience ;  their  unity,  order,  beauty,  strength,  pres- 
ervation, and  increase. 

The  whole  ministerial   work   must   be   managed 
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purely  for  God,  and  the  good  of  souls,  without  any 
private  ends  of  our  own.  This  is  our  sincerity  in  it. 
None  but  the  upright  make  God  their  end,  or  do  all, 
or  any  tiling  heartily,  for  his  honor.  As  for  other 
persons,  they  choose  the  ministry  rather  than  any 
'other  calling,  either  because  their  parents  devoted  them 
to  it,  or  because  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  know,  and 
this  is  a  life  wherein  they  have  the  most  opportunity 
to  furnish  their  intellects  with  all  kinds  of  science  ;  or 
because  it  is  not  so  fatiguing  to  the  body,  (loving  to 
favor  the  flesh,)  or  because  it  is  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  reverence  from  men  ;  and  they  esteem  it  an 
honorable  thing  to  be  leaders  and  teachers ;  to  have 
others  depend  on  them,  and  "  receive  the  law  at  their 
mouth;"  or  because  it  affords  them  a  comfortable 
maintenance.  For  such  ends  as  these  do  many  under- 
take the  ministry ;  and  were  it  not  for  some  or  other 
of  these,  they  would  soon  give  it  over.  Now,  can  it 
be  expected  that  God  should  greatly  bless  the  services 
of  such  men  ?  Since  it  is  not  for  him  that  they 
preach,  but  for  themselves — their  own  ease  or  advan- 
tage, no  wonder  if  he  leave  them  to  themselves  for 
the  success. 

A  wrong  end  spoils  all  our  work  with  regard  to 
ourselves,  how  good  soever  it  may  in  itself  be.  They 
that  undertake  this  as  a  common  work,  to  make  a 
trade  of  it,  in  order  to  their  subsistence  in  the  world, 
will  find  that  they  have  chosen  a  bad  trade,  though  it 
be  a  good  employment.  Self-denial  is  of  absolute 
necessity  in  every  Christian ;  but  of  double  necessity 
in  a  minister^  as  he  hath  a  double  sanctification  or 
dedication  to  God  ;  and  without  self-denial  he  can  not 
faithfully  do  God  any  service.  Hard  studies,  much 
knowledge,  and  excellent  preaching,  if  the  end  be 
not  right,  are  but  more  glorious,  hypocritical  sin- 
ning. 

IV.  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves,"  lest  you  fall  into 
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those  sins  you  preach  against,  and  lest,  by  youv  ex- 
ample you  contradict  your  doctrine. 

Will  you  make  it  your  business  to  magnify  God, 
an.l  when  you  have  done,  dishonor  him  as  much  a^ 
others  ?     Will  you  proclaim  Christ's  governing  pwver, 
and  yet  rebel  against  it  ?     Will  you  pi;each  h,s  laws, 
and  then  wilfully  break  them  ?     If  sin  be  evd,  why  do 
vou  commit  it  Tlf  it  is  not,  why  do  you  dissuade  men 
from  it  ?  If  God's  threatcnings  are  true,  why  do  you 
not  fear  them  ?    If  they  are  false  why  do  you  need- 
Te^sly  trouble  men  with  them  ?  "  Thoii  that  teachest 
another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself?     Thou  that  mak- 
est  thy  boast  of  the  law,  through  breaking   the  la«, 
dishonorest  thou  God?"*     It  is  a  palpable  error  in 
those  ministers  who  make  such  a  d.spropor  .on  be- 
tween their  preaching  and  their  living  that  they  w,l 
study  har.l  to   preach  accurately,  and  study  little  oi 
no   It  all  to  li^'    accurately.     They  are  loth  to  ™«- 
place  a  word  in  their  sermons,  but  they  make  nothing 
of  misplacing  their  affections,  words  or  actions  in  the 
course  of  their  lives.     They  are  so  nice  m  their  eom- 
no^itions,  that  they  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  a  virtue 
fn  l^hem   o  preach   seldom,  that  their  language  may 
H^the   nJe  polite;  and  all  the  rhetorical  writers 
they  can  meet'with  are  pressed  to  serve  them  for  the 
a.loVning  their  style  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  ma Uer  of 
practice!  how  little  do  they  regard  wha     they  sad  . 
What  difference  is  there  between  their  pulpit-specchc, 
and  their  familiar  discourse  !    They  that  are  most  im- 
patient of  barbarisms  and  solecisms  in  a  Bermon  can 
00  easily  tolerate  them  in  their  conversation,     burely, 
bl-ethren'  we  have  great  cause  to  take  heed  what  we 
do   as  well  as  what  we   my.     A   practical   doctrine 
nmst  be  practically  preached.     We  ™-t  study   as 
hard  how  to  live  well  as  how  to  preach  well.     It  the 
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saving  of  souls  be  your  end,  you  will  certainly  attend 
to  it  out  of  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  it ;  you  will  live 
for  it,  and  contribute  all  your  endeavors  to  attain  it. 
If  you  intend  the  end  of  the  ministry  only  in  the 
pulpit,  it  seems  you  take  yourselves  for  ministers  no 
longer  than  you  are  there  :  and  if  so,  I  think  you  are 
unworthy  to  be  esteemed  such  at  all. 

You  have  very  great  need  of  the  strictest  care  over 
your  conduct ;  for  you  have  the  same  depraved  na- 
ture and  sinful  inclination  as  others.  There  are  in 
the  best  of  us  the  remnants  of  pride,  unbelief,  self- 
seeking,  hypocrisy,  and  other  sins.  How  small  a 
matter  may  cast  us  doAvn,  by  enticing  us  to  folly,  en- 
kindling our  passions,  perverting  our  judgments,  abat- 
ing our  resolution,  and  cooling  our  zeal !  Without 
great  care,  our  treacherous  hearts  may  sometime  or 
another  deceive  us ;  and  those  sins  that  seem  to  lie 
dead,  may  revive. 

Remember  too  that,  as  you  have  the  same  evil  dis- 
positions as  other  persons,  you  are  exposed  to  tempta- 
tions peculiar  to  yourselves ;  particularly,  (as  has 
been  already  observed)  from  the  great  enemy  of  souls, 
who  obtains  a  very  great  conquest,  if  he  can  make  a 
minister  unfaithful,  and  tempt  him  into  sin.  Do  not 
gratify  your  grand  adversary,  nor  give  him  an  occa- 
sion to  insult  and  triumph. 

Again,  many  eyes  are  upon  you,  and,  therefore, 
many  will  observe  your  falls.  The  eclipses  of  the  sun 
by  day-time,  are  seldom  without  many  witnesses.  If 
other  men  may  sin  without  great  observation,  you 
can  not.  While  "  you  are  as  lights  set  upon  a  hill, 
you  can  not  be  hid."*  The  light  of  your  doctrine 
will  expose  your  evil  doings.  Live  therefore  as  those 
wlio  remember  that  the  world  looks  on  you  with  the 
quick  sighted  eye  of  malice,  ready  to  find  the  smallest 

*  :Matt.  V.  14. 
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fault ;  to  aggravate  and  divulge  it ;  yea,  to  make  faults 
where  there  are  none. 

Further,  take  heed  to  your  conduct,  because  your 
sins  are  attended  with  more  heinous  aggravations 
than  those  of  other  men.  It  was  a  saying  of  king 
Alphonsus,  "that  a  great  man  can  not  commit  a  small 
sin."  We  may  with  more  propriety  say,  that  a  learned 
man,  and  a  teacher  of  others,  can  not :  or  at  least  that 
that  sin  is  great  when  committed  by  him,  which  would 
be  esteemed  smaller  in  another  person.  Your  sins  are 
committed  against  greater  knowledge  than  the  sins  of 
most  others  can  be.  They  discover  greater  hypocrisy, 
and  carry  in  them  greater  treachery.  You  are  laid 
under  more  solemn  obligations  to  abstain  from  them 
than  other  men,  and  you  enjoy  superior  advantages 
for  so  doing. 

Again,  take  heed  of  falling  into  sin,  because  the 
honor  of  your  Lord  and  master  is  concerned.  As 
you  may  do  him  more  service,  so  you  may  do  him 
more  disservice  than  others.  The  nearer  men  stand 
to  God,  the  greater  dishonor  does  he  receive  from 
their  miscarriages.  An  heavy  judgment  was  threat- 
ened and  executed  upon  Eli  and  his  house,  because 
they  "kicked  at  his  sacrifice  and  offering,"  and  we 
are  told,  "  the  sin  of  the  young  men  was  great  before 
the  Lord,"  because,  on  account  of  their  profane  be- 
havior, "men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the  Lord."* 
The  aggravation  of  their  sin  was,  that  it  "  caused  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme  ;"t  which  circum- 
stance provoked  God  to  deal  more  sharply  with  David 
w^ith  respect  to  his  crime  than  otherwise  he  would 
have  done.  Never  give  sinners  occasion  to  say, 
"there  goes  a  covetous  or  a  drunken  priest:"  or  to 
reflect,  when  they  see  you,  that  "  notwithstanding  all 
your  talk,  you  are  as  bad  as  they."     "  Offences  will 

*  1  Sam.  ii.  17,  29.     f  2  Sam.  xii.  11—14. 
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come  ;  but  woe  to  the  man  by  whom  they  come."''^ 
You  "bear  the  ark  of  the  Lord;"  you  are  intrusted 
with  his  honor ;  and  dare  you  let  it  fall  ?  Take  heed,  in 
the  name  of  God,  of  every  word  you  speak,  and  of  every 
step  you  take.  God  will  indeed  wipe  off  all  the  dishoner 
that  may  be  cast  upon  Him  ;  but  you  will  not  so  easily 
remove  the  shame  and  sorrow  from  yourselves. 

Once  more  ;  take  heed  to  your  conduct,  because 
the  success  of  all  your  labors  does  very  much  depend 
upon  it.  If  you  unsay,  by  your  lives,  what  you  say 
with  your  lips,  you  will  prove  the  greatest  hinderers 
of  your  own  work.  It  greatly  prevents  our  success, 
that  other  men  are  all  the  week  contradicting  to  the 
people  in  private,  what  we  have  been  speaking  to  them 
from  the  word  of  God,  in  public ;  but  it  will  prevent 
it  much  more,  if  we  contradict  ourselves ;  if  our  actions 
give  our  words  the  lie.  This  is  the  way  to  make  men 
think  that  the  word  of  God  is  but  an  idle  tale.  Surely 
he  that  means  as  he  speaks,  will  do  as  he  speaks. 
One  improper  word,  one  unbecoming  action,  may  blast 
the  fruit  of  many  a  sermon. 

Say,  brethren,  in  the  fear  of  God,  do  you  regard 
the  success  of  your  labors,  and  wish  to  see  it  upon 
the  souls  of  your  hearers,  or  do  you  not  ?  If  you  do 
not,  why  do  you  study  and  preach,  and  call  yourselves 
the  ministers  of  Christ  ?  If  you  c7o,  surely  you  can 
not  easily  be  induced  to  spoil  your  own  work.  You  do 
not  much  regard  the  success  of  it,  if  you  are  willing 
to  sell  it  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  for  the  indulgence  of 
any  sin.  Long  enough  may  you  lift  up  your  voices 
against  sin,  before  men  will  believe  there  is  any  such 
harm  in  it,  or  such  danger  attending  it  as  you  talk  of, 
if  they  see  you  commit  it  yourself.  While  men  have 
eyes  as  well  as  ears,  they  will  think  they  see  your 
meaning,  as  well  as  hear  it ;  and  they  are  much  more 

*  Matt,  xviii.  7. 
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ready  to  believe  what  they  see  than  what  they  hear. 
All  that  a  preacher  does,  is  a  kind  of  preaching. 
When  you  live  a  covetous  or  careless  life ;  when  you 
drink  or  game,  or  lose  your  time,  and  the  like,  by 
your  practice  you  preach  these  sins  to  your  people. 
They  will  give  you  leave  to  speak  against  them  in  the 
pulpit  as  much  as  you  will,  if  you  will  but  let  them 
alone  afterwards,  and  talk  and  live  as  they  do ;  for 
they  take  the  pulpit  to  be  but  as  a  stage ;  a  place 
where  preachers  must  show  themselves  and  play  their 
parts ;  where  you  have  liberty  for  an  hour  to  say 
what  you  please.  They  will  not  much  regard  it,  if 
you  do  not  show,  by  your  conduct  among  them,  that 
you  meant  as  you  said. 

Consider  further,  (since  the  success  of  your  labors 
depends  on  the  grace  and  blessing  of  God)  whether 
you  will  not,  by  your  sins,  provoke  him  to  forsake  you 
and  blast  your  endeavors ;  at  least  with  regard  to 
yourselves,  though  he  may  in  some  measure  bless 
them  to  his  people.     Once  more, 

V.  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves,"  that  your  graces 
be  maintained  in  life  and  in  action. 

For  this  end,  preach  to  yourselves  the  sermons 
you  study,  before  you  preach  them  to  others.  If  you 
were  to  do  this  for  your  own  sakes,  it  would  be  no 
lost  labor.  But  I  principally  recommend  it  on  the 
public  account,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  church.  When 
your  minds  are  in  an  holy  frame,  your  people  are 
likely  to  partake  of  it.  Your  prayers,  and  praises,  and 
doctrine  will  be  sweet  and  heavenly  to  them.  They 
are  likely  to  f^eel  it  when  you  have  been  much  with 
God.  That  which  is  on  your  hearts  most,  will  be 
most  in  their  ears.  I  confess,  I  must  speak  it  by 
lamentable  experience,  that  I  publish  to  my  flock  the 
distempers  of  my  soul.  When  I  let  my  heart  grow 
cold,  my  preaching  is  cold ;  and  when  it  is  confused, 
my  preaching   is  confused  also.     And  I  have  often 
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observed  it  in  the  best  of  my  hearers,  that  when  I 
have  grown  cold  in  preaching,  they  have  grown  cold 
accordingly.  The  next  prayers  I  have  heard  from 
them,  have  been  too  much  like  my  sermons.  You 
can  not  decline  and  neglect  your  duty,  but  others  will 
be  losers  by  it  as  well  as  yourselves.  If  we  let  our 
love  decrease,  and  if  Ave  abate  our  holy  care  and- 
watchfulness,  it  will  soon  appear  in  our  doctrine.  If 
the  matter  show  it  not,  the  manner  will ;  and  our 
hearers  are  likely  to  fare  the  worse  for  it.  Whereas, 
if  we  could  abound  in  faith,  and  love,  and  zeal,  how 
would  they  overflow  to  the  refreshing  of  our  congre- 
gations !  and  how  would  this  appear  by  increasing  the 
same  graces  in  our  people  !  Watch  therefore,  breth- 
ren, over  your  own  hearts.  Keep  out  lusts,  and  worldly 
inclinations ;  and  keep  up  the  life  of  faith  and  love. 
Be  much  at  home,  and  be  much  with  God.  If  it  be 
not  your  daily  serious  business  to  study  your  own 
hearts,  to  subdue  corruptions,  and  to  "walk  with 
God,"  all  will  go  amiss  with  you,  and  you  will  starve 
your  audience.  Or  if  you  have  an  affected  fervency, 
you  can  not  expect  any  great  blessing  to  attend  it. 
Above  all,  be  much  in  secret  prayer  and  meditation. 
There  you  must  fetch  the  heavenly  fire  that  must 
kindle  your  sacrifices. 

But  besides  this  general  course  of  watchfulness 
for  ourselves  and  others,  methinks  a  minister  should 
take  some  special  pains  with  his  own  heart,  just  be- 
fore he  goes  to  the  congregation.  If  he  be  cold  tlien, 
how  is  he  likely  to  warm  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  ? 
Go  then  to  God  especially  for  life.  Read  some 
rousing,  awakening  book ;  or  meditate  on  the  vast 
importance  of  the  subject  on  which  you  are  to  speak  ; 
and  on  the  great  necessity  of  your  people's  souls ; 
that  thus  you  may  go,  in  "  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  into 
his  house."* 

*  Psalm  Ixix.  9. 


PART  II. 


THE    DUTY    OF    STATED     MINISTERS   WITH     RESPECT   TO 
THEIR    PEOPLE. 

Haying  showed  you  as  it  was  first  necessary, 
what  we  must  be,  and  what  we  must  do  for  our  own 
souls,  I  proceed  to  the  second  branch  of  the  exhorta- 
tion ;  which  is  thus  expressed  :  ''  take  heed  unto  all 
the  FLOCK  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you 
overseers,  to  feed  the  cliurch  of  God,  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood." 

Here   it   is  necessarily  supposed  that  every  flock 
should  have   their  own   pastor,  and   every  pastor  his 
own    flock.     It    is    the   will   of  God,  that    christians 
should  "  know  their  teachers  that  labor  among  them, 
and  are  over  them  in  the  Lord."*     Paul  and  Barna- 
bas "  ordained    elders  in  every  church. "t     Though  a 
ministers  be  an  officer  in  the  universal  church,  yet  he 
is  in  an  especial  manner  the  overseer  of  that  particu- 
lar   church  which   is   committed  to  his  care.     When 
we  are  ordained  ministers  without  a   special  charge, 
we  are  licensed  and  commanded  to  do  our  best  for  all, 
where  we  are   called  to   exercise  :  but  when  we  have 
undertaken  a  particular   charge,  we   have   restrained 
the  exercise  of  our  gifts  and  guidance  especially  to 
that :  so  that  we  should  allow  others  no  more  ot  our 
time  and  help  than  our  own  flock  can  spare.     From 
this   relation  of  pastor  and   flock  arise   those    duties 
which  we  mutually  owe  each  other. 

-  1   Thess.  V.  V2.     ■^  Acin  xiv.  2  J. 
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It  is  further  implied,  that  our  flocks  should  be  no 
larger  than  we  are  capable  of  overseeing,  or  taking 
the  care  of.  The  nature  of  the  pastoral  work  is  such 
as  requires  it  to  be  done  by  the  pastor  himself. 

By  the  flock  or  church  is  meant  that  particular 
society  of  christians  of  which  a  bishop  or  elder  has  the 
charge ;  associated  for  personal  communion  in  God's 
public  worship,  and  for  other  mutual  assistance  in  the 
way  to  salvation. 

What  is  meant  when  we  are  exhorted  -roifxavsjvCTJiv 
sxxXyjfjav  scems  to  be,  not  only  to  feed  the  church,  as 
it  is  translated ;  nor  merely  to  rule  it,  as  some  under- 
stand it ;  but  to  perform  every  branch  of  the  pastoral 
oversight.  In  a  word  it  is  pastorem  agere  ;  to  do  the 
work  of  a  pastor  to  the  flock. 

In  treating  of  this  part  of  the  exhortation,  we  shall 

I.  Consider  and  recommend  the  several  branches 
of  the  ministerial  ofiice.  (Chap,  i.)  A  minister's  stated 
public  work — preaching,  prayer,  and  administering 
the  sacraments.  (Chap,  ii.)  Personal  inspection,  and 
private  instruction.  (Chap,  iii.)  The  several  cases 
and  characters  to  be  regarded  both  in  preaching,  and 
private  discourse.  (Chap,  iv.)  Catechising.  (Chap. 
V.)  Arguments  for  personal  instruction,  particularly 
by  catechising.     (Chap,  vi.)  Church  discipline. 

II.  (Chap,  vii.)  The  motive  to  pastoral  fidelity, 
suggested  in  the  text. 

III.  (Chap,  viii.)  The  objections  against  this 
course  of  ministerial  duty. 

IV.  (Chap,  ix.)  Miscellaneous  directions  respect- 
ing the  whole  ministerial  work. 

V.  (Chap.  X.)  The  conclusion ;  being  a  particular 
application  of  the  whole. 
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CHAPTER   L 

A     minister's     stated     public     work — PREACHING  ; 
PRAYER  ;    AND   ADMINISTERING    THE    SACRAMENTS. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  most  excellent 
parts  of  our  work  is 

I.  The  public  preaching  of  the  word.  Here  we 
.shall  suggest  a  few  thoughts  on  the  design  of  preach- 
ing— the  manner  of  it — the  pronunciation — and  the 
composition  of  sermons. 

1.  The  Design  of  Preaching, 

The  grand  design  of  preaching  is,  to  show  men  their 
truest  happiness,  and  to  direct  tliem  how  to  attain  it. 
It  is  the  great  work  of  christian  ministers  to  acquaint 
men  with  God,  and  that  glory  which  all  his  chosen 
people  shall  enjoy  in  his  presence  ;  to  show  them  the 
certainty  and  excellence  of  the  promised  felicity  in  the 
life  to  come,  compared  with  the  vanities  of  the  present 
world,  tha't  so  we  may  turn  the  stream  of  their  thoughts 
and  aifections ;  bring  them  to  a  due  contempt  of  this 
world,  and  put  them  upon  seeking  that  durable  treas- 
ure. This  is  the  work  about  which  we  are  to  treat 
with  men,  day  after  day  ;  for  could  we  once  bring 
them  to  propose  a  right  e7id,  and  set  their  hearts  un- 
feignedly  on  God  and  heaven,  the  greatest  part  of  our 
business  would  be  done.  Having  shown  them  the 
right  end,  our  next  work  is  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  right  means  of  attaining  it.  We  must  first  teach 
them  the  evil  and  danger  of  sin  ;  then  we  must  open 
to  them  the  great  mysteries  of  redemption — the  per- 
son, natures,  incarnation,  life,  sufferings,  death,  res- 
urrection, ascension,  intercession,  and  dominion  of 
the  blessed  Son  of  God.     As  also,  the  conditions  im- 
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posed  on  us  ;  the  duties  lie  has   commanded  us  ;  the 
everlasting  torments  he  has  threatened  to  the  finally 
impenitent ;  the   rich   treasury  of  his   blessings   and 
grace  ;  the  tenor  of  his  promises,  and  all  the  privileges 
of  the  saints.     YV  e  must  recommend  to  them  a  life  of 
holiness  and  communion  with  God.     We   must  excite 
them  to,  and  direct  them   in   the  performance  of  all 
the   spiritual  duties  which  the   gospel  requires*     At 
the  same  time  we  must  discover  to  them  the  deceitful- 
ness   of  their   own   hearts,  the   many  difficulties   and 
dangers  they  will  meet  w^ith  ;  especially  we  must  show 
them  the  depth  of  Satan's  temptations,  and  assist  them 
against  all  these.     We  must  reveal  and  recommend  to 
them  the  great  and  gracious  designs  of  God,  in  his 
works  of  creation,  providence,  redemption,  justifica- 
tion, adoption,  sanctification,  and  glorification.     In  a 
word  we  must  teach  them  as  much   as  we  can,  of  the 
whole  works  and  word  of  God.     And  what  tw^o  vol* 
umes  are   here   for  a  minister   to   preach   upon  I  how 
great,  how  excellent,  how  wonderful !     xill  christians 
are  the  disciples  or  scholars  of  Christ  :  the  church  is 
his  school :  we  are  his  ushers :  the  Bible  is  his  gram- 
mar :  this  it  is  we  must  be  daily  teaching  them.     The 
Papists  would  teach  them  without  book,  lest  they 
should  learn  heresies  from  the  word  of  truth  ;  but  our 
business    is   not  to   teach   them  without  book,  but  to 
help  them  to  understand  this  book  of  God. 
2.  The  manner  of  preaching. 
Preaching  is  a  work  which  requires  greater  skill, 
and  especially  greater  life   and  zeal  than  any  of  us 
commonly  bring   to  it.     It   is   no   trifling  matter  to 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  a  congregation,  and  deliver  a 
message  of  salvation  or  damnation,  as  from  the  living 
God,  in  the  name   of  the   Redeemer.     It  is  no  easy 
thing  to  speak  so  plainly  that  the  most  ignorant  may 
understand  us ;  so   seriously  that  the   deadest   heart 
may  feel,  and  so  convincingly  that  contradicting  cavil- 
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iers  may  be  silenced.  Certainly,  if  our  hearts  were 
set  upon  the  work  of  the  Lord  as  they  ought  to  be, 
it  would  be  done  more  vigorously  than  by  the  most 
of  us  it  is.  Alas  !  how  few  ministers  preach  with  all 
their  might,  or  speak  about  everlasting  joys  and  tor- 
?iicnts  in  such  a  manner  as  may  make  men  believe 
that  they  are  in  earnest !  It  would  make  a  man's  heart 
ache  to  see  a  number  of  dead  and  drowsy  sinners  sit 
under  a  minister,  without  having  a  word  that  is  likely 
to  quicken  or  awaken  them.  The  blow  often  falls 
so  light,  that  hard-hearted  persons  can  not  feel.  Few 
ministers  will  so  much  as  exert  their  voice  and  stir 
themselves  up  to  an  earnest  delivery.  Or  if  they  speak 
loud  and  earnestly,  often  times  they  do  not  answer  it 
v*'ith  earnestness  of  matter ;  and  then  the  voice  does 
but  little  goods  The  people  will  esteem  it  but  mere 
bawling  if  the  matter  does  not  correspond.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  grieve  one  to  hear  what  excellent 
subjects  some  ministers  treat  upon,  who  yet  let  theni 
die  in  their  hands  for  want  of  a  close  and  lively  appli- 
cation ;— what  fit  matter  they  have  for  convincing  sin- 
ners, and  yet  how  little  they  make  of  it.  0  sirs  !  how 
plain,  how  close,  how  serious  should  we  be  in  deliv- 
"cring  a  message  of  such  importance  as  ours,  when  the 
everlasting  life  or  death  of  men  ai*e  concerned  in  it ! 
Methinks  we  are  no  where  so  much  wanting,  as  in 
seriousness  ;  yet  nothing  is  more  unsuitable  to  our  busi- 
ness, than  to  be  slight  and  dull.  What !  speak  coldly 
for  God,  and  for  the  salvation  of  men  ?  Can  we  be- 
lieve that  our  people  must  be  converted  or  condemned, 
and  yet  can  we  speak  to  them  in  a  drowsy  tone  ?  In 
the  name  of  God,  brethren,  awaken  your  hearts  be- 
fore you  come  into  the  pulpit ;  that  when  you  are 
there  you  may  be  fit  to  awaken  the  hearts  of  sinners. 
Remember,  that  they  must  be  awakened,  or  damned ; 
but  surely  a  sleepy  preacher  is  not  likely  to  awaken 
them.     Though  you  give  the  holy  things  of  God   the 
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highest  praises  in  ^vords,  if  you  do  it  coldly,  you  will 
unsay  by  your  manner  all  that  you  have  said.     It  is 
a  kind  of  contempt  of  great  things,  (especially  so  great 
as  these)  to  speak  of  them  without  great  affection  and 
fervency.     ''Whatsoever   our  hand  findeth  to   do," 
certainly,  then,  in  such  a  work  as  preaching  for  men's 
salvation,  Ave   should  "do   it  with   all   our  might. '''■'• 
Though  I  do  not  recommend  a  constant  loudness  in 
your  delivery^  for  that  will  make  your  fervency  con- 
temptible, yet  see  to  it,  that  you  have  a  constant  seri- 
ousness ;  and  when  the  matter  requires  it,  as  it  should 
do  in  the  application,  at  least,  then  "lift  up  your  voice 
and  spare  not  "  your  spirits.     Speak  to  your  hearev.s 
as  to  men  that  must  be  awakened  either  here  or  in  hell. 
Look  upon   your  congregation  with   seriousness  and 
compassion ;  and  think  in  what  a  state  of  joy  or  trr- 
ment  they  must  be  for  ever  ;  and  that  surely  will  make 
you  earnest,  and  melt  your  hearts  for  them.     "What- 
ever you  do,  let  the  people  see  that  you  are   in  goo(i 
earnest.     You  can  not  soften  men's  hearts  by  jesti];g 
with  them,  or  telling  them  a  smooth  tale,  or  patching 
up  a  gaudy  oration.     They  will  not  cast  away  theiv 
dearest  pleasures   at  the   drowsy  request  of  one  who 
seems  not   to  mean  as  he   speaks,  or  to    care  much 
wdiether  his  request  be  granted  or  not. 

Let  us  then  rouse  up  ourselves  to  the  work  of  the 
Lord.  Let  us  speak  to  our  people  as  for  their  lives, 
and  "  save  them  as  by  violence,  pulling  them  out  of 
the  fire."t  Satan  will  not  be  charmed  out  of  his  pos- 
sessions ;  we  must  lay  siege  to  the  souls  of  sinners, 
which  are  his  chief  garrison ;  must  play  the  battery 
of  God's  ordnance  against  it,  and  play  it  close,  till 
a  breach  is  made ;  not  suffering  them  to  make  it  up 
again. 

As  we  have  reasonable  creatures  to  deal  with,  we 

*EccL  ix,  10-     iJude    28. 
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must  see  to  it  that  our  sermons  be  all-convincing  ;  and 
that  we  make  the  light  of  scripture  and  reason  shine 
•so  bright  in  the  faces  of  the  ungodly,  that  unless  they 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes,  it  may  even  force  them  to 
see.  A  sermon  full  of  mere  words,  while  it  wants  the 
light  of  evidence,  and  the  zeal  of  life,  is  but  an  image, 
or  a  well  dressed  carcase.  In  preaching,  there  is  in- 
tended a  communion  of  souls  between  us  and  our 
people  ;  or  a  communication  of  somewhat  from  ours 
to  theirs.  We  must  endeavor  to  communicate  the 
fullest  light  of  evidence  from  our  understandings  to 
theirs,  and  to  warm  their  hearts  by  enkindling  in 
them  holy  affections  from  our  own.  The  great  things 
which  we  are  to  commend  to  our  hearers,  have  reason 
enough  on  their  side,  and  lie  plain  before  them  in 
the  word  of  God.  We  should  therefore  be  so  furnished 
with  a  proper  store  of  evidence,  as  to  come  as  with  a 
torrent  upon  their  understandings,  and  boar  down  all 
before  us.  "With  our  dilemmas  and  expostulations, 
we  should  endeavor  to  bring  them  to  a  nonplus,  that 
they  may  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  power  of  truth ;  to 
see  that  it  is  great  and  will  prevail. 

3.  The  Pronunciation. 

A  great  matter  with  most  of  our  hearers,  lies  in 
the  pronunciation  and  tone  of  the  voice.  The  best 
matter  will  not  move  them  unless  it  be  movingly  de- 
livered. When  a  man  has  a  reading  or  declaiming 
tone,  and  speaks  like  a  school-boy  saying  a  lesson  or 
pronouncing  an  oration,  few  are  much  affected  with 
any  thing  that  he  says.  The  want  of  a  familiar  tone 
and  expression,  is  as  great  a  defect  in  the  delivery  of 
most  of  us,  as  anything  whatever :  in  this  respect 
therefore  we  should  be  careful  to  amend.  Let  us 
guard  against  all  affectation,  and  speak  as  familiarly 
to  our  people  as  if  we  were  speaking  to  any  of  them 
personally. 

4.  The  Compoi<ftion  of  SfDnon^. 
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In  the  study  of  our  sermons  "vre  arc  apt  to  be  too 
negligent ;  gathering  only  a  few  naked  heads,  and  not 
considering  of  the  most  forcible  expressions  to  set 
them  home  to  men's  hearts.  We  must  studi/  how  to 
convince  and  get  within  men,  and  how  to  bring  each 
truth  to  the  quick ;  not  leaving  all  this  to  our  extem- 
■pcnry  yT-omptitude,  unless  it  be  in  cases  of  necessity. 

Next  to  preaching,  let  me  mention  another  very 
important  part  of  our  public  work  ;  that  is, 

II.  To  guide  our  people,  and  be  their  mouth  to 
Ood  in  the  prayers  and  praises  of  the  church  ;  as 
also  to  bless  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

This  sacerdotal  part  of  our  office  is  not  the  least, 
nor  ought  it  to  be  thrust  into  a  corner,  as  it  too  fre- 
(|uently  is.  A  very  considerable  part  of  God's  public 
^iervice,  was  wont  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  till  of 
late,  to  consist  in  praises  and  eucharistical  acts  of 
communion.  The  Lord's  day  was  kept  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving,  in  the  hymns,  and  common  rejoicings 
of  the  faithful ;  in  special  commemoration  of  the  wo;  k 
(.'f  redemption,  and  the  happy  condition  of  the  gospel 
church.  Though  I  am  as  apprehensive  of  the  neces- 
sity of  preaching  as  most  persons,  yet  I  think  it  ouglit 
not  to  prevent  our  solemn  prayers  to,  and  praises  of 
God,  from  employing  more  of  the  Lord's  day  than 
they  generally  do.  Our  worship  should  be  as  evan- 
gelical as  our  doctrine.  Now,  as  it  is  our  business  to 
lead  the  devotions  of  our  people  on  such  solemn  occa- 
sions, we  ought  to  take  great  care,  that  we  do  it  with 
that  propriety  and  fervor  which  will  promote  their 
real  edification. 

Another  part  of  our  pastoral  work,  which  I  may 
take  notice  of  in  this  chapter  is, 

III.  The  administration  of  the  sacred  mysteries, 
or  the  seals  of  God's  covenant,  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper. 

Many  ministers  totally  neglect  these  ordinances. 
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otliers  administer  them  in  a  very  careless  manner  ;  and 
a  third  sort  lay  a  very  undue  stress  on  trifling  circum- 
stances relating  \o  them,  and  make  them  a  matter  of 
much  contention,  even  in  that  ordinance,  in  whioh 
union  and  communion  are  so  much  professed ;  I  shall 
only  observe  that  we  ought  carefully  to  avoid  all 
these  faults. 


CHAPTEK    IL 

PERSONAL    IXSPECTIOX   AND    PRIVATE    INSTRUCTION. 

We  are  commanded  in  the  text  to  "  take  heed  to 
all  the  flock;"'  that  is,  doubtless,  to  every  individual 
member  of  it.  To  which  end,  it  is  necessarily  sup- 
posed that  we  should  Icnoio  every  person  that  belongs 
to  our  charge ;  for  how  can  we  take  heed  to  them  if 
we  do  not  know  them  ?  AYe  must  labor  to  be  acquain- 
ted, as  fully  as  we  can,  not  only  with  the  persons, 
but  with  the  state  of  all  our  people, — their  inclina- 
tions, and  conversations;  what  are  the  sins  they  are 
most  in  danger  of;  what  duties  they  neglect,  both 
with  respect  to  the  matter  and  the  manner ;  and  to 
what  temptations  they  are  peculiarly  liable.  If  we 
know' not  the  temperament  or  disease,  we  are  likely 
to  prove  unsuccessful  physicians. 

Being  thus  acquainted  with  all  the  flock,  we  must 
take  diligent  heed  to  them,  or  do  the  work  of  a 
pastor  toward  every  individual.  And  one  would  im- 
agine, that  all  reasonable  men  would  be  so  well  satis- 
fied in  regard  to  this,  that  nothing  need  be  said  to 
recommend  it.  Does  not  a  careful  shepherd  look  after 
every  individual  sheep,  and  a  good  physician  attend 
every  particular  patient  ?  Why  then  should  not  the 
shepherds  and  the  physicians  of  the  church  take  heed 
to  every  individunl  member  of  their  charge  ?     Christ 
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Mmself,  the  great  and  "  good  Shepherd,"  who  has  thd 
whole  flock  to  look  after,  takes  care  of  every  individ- 
ual ;  like  him  whom  he  describes  in  his  parable,  who 
*'  left  the  ninety-nine  sheep  in  the  wilderness  to  seek 
after  one  that  was  lost."  Paul  "taught  the  people 
publicly,  and  from  house  to  house."  He  "warned 
every  man,  and  taught  every  man,  that  he  might  pre- 
sent every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus."*  "Every 
man  is  to  seek  the  law  at  the  priest's  lips."f  We  are 
to  'Uvatch  for  souls  as  those  that  must  give  an  ac- 
count";]; how  we  have  done  it. 

To  these  and  a  variety  of  other  sci'iptures  which 
might  be  quoted  to  our  present  purpose,  I  might  add 
many  passages  from  the  ancient  councils,  from  whence 
ft  appears  that  such  a  personal  inspection,  was  the 
practice  of  the  most  ancient  times.  But  I  shall  only 
mention  one  from  Ignatius  :  "  Let  assemblies  be  often 
gathered ;  seek  after  (or  inquire  of)  all  by  name ; 
despise  not  servant-men  or  maids. "| 

Let  me  now  mention  a  few  particulars  to  which 
this  part  of  our  work  should  be  applied. 

1.  We  should  use  all  the  means  we  can  to  instruct 
the  ignorant  in  the  matters  of  their  salvation. 

We  should  use  our  own  most  plain  familiar  words 
in  discoursing  with  them,  and  should  give  or  lend 
them  such  books  as  are  fit  for  them.  We  should  per- 
suade them  to  learn  catechisms ;  and  direct  such  as 
can  not  read,  to  get  help  of  their  neighbors,  whom  we 
should  exhort  to  give  them  their  assistance ;  espe- 
cially such  as  have  the  best  opportunities  for  it. 

2.  We  should  be  ready  to  give  advice  to  such  as 
come  to  us  with  cases  of  conscience ;  especially  that 
great  case  which  the  Jews  put  to  Peter,  and  the 
jailor  to  Paul  and  Silas,  "  What  must  we  do  to  be 
saved?" 

*Cq1,  i.  18.     f  Mai.  ii.  7.     %  Heb.  xiii.  17.     ?  Tgnat.  nd  Polyq. 
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A  minister  is  not  only  to  be  employed  in  public 
preaching  to  his  people,  but  should  be  a  known  couii^ 
sellor  for  their  souls,  as  the  lawyer  is  for  their  estates^ 
and  the  physician  for  their  bodies.  Not  that  a  min- 
ister (any  more  than  a  physician,  or  lawyer)  should 
be  troubled  with  every  trifling  matter  about  which 
others  can  advise  them  as  well.  But  every  man  that 
is  in  doubts  and  difficulties  about  matters  of  import 
tance,  should  bring  his  case  to  his  minister  for  reso- 
lution. Thus  Nicodemus  came  to  Christ,  as  it  was 
usual  with  the  people  to  go  to  the  priest ;  ''  whose  lips 
was  to  preserve  knowledge,  and  at  whose  mouth,  they 
were  to  ask  the  law,  because  he  was  the  messenger 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts."*  Since  the  people  are  grown 
so  much  unacquainted  with  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
and  their  own  duty  herein,  it  belongs  to  us  to  acquaint 
them  with  it,  and  to  press  them  publicly,  to  come 
to  us  for  advice  in  cases  of  great  concernment  to  their 
souls.  What  abundance  of  good  might  we  do,  could 
we  but  bring  them  to  this.  But  how  few  are  there 
who  heartily  press  their  people  to  it !  A  sad  case, 
that  men's  souls  should  be  injured  and  hazarded,  by 
the  total  neglect  of  so  great  a  duty ;  and  that  minis* 
ters  should  scarce  ever  tell  them  of  it  and  awaken 
them  to  it !  Were  they  but  duly  sensible  of  the  need 
and  importance  of  it,  you  would  have  them  more 
frequently  knocking  at  your  doors,  to  open  their  cases, 
to  make  their  complaints,  and  to  ask  your  advice.  I 
beseech  you  then,  put  them  more  upon  this ;  and  per- 
form your  duty  carefully  when  they  seek  your  help. 
To  this  end  it  is  very  necessary,  that  we  should 
be  acquainted  with  practical  cases,  and  especially  with 
the  nature  of  true  grace,  so  that  we  may  assist  them 
in  trying  their  states,  and  resolve  the  main  question, 
which  concerns  their  everlasting  life  or  death.     One 

*  Mai.  ii.  7. 
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■word  of  seasonable,  prudent  advice,  given  by  a  minis- 
ter to  persons  in  necessity,  lias  sometimes  done  that 
good  which  many  sermons  have  failed  of  doin^. 

3.  We  should  have  an  especial  eye  uipon  families^ 
to  see  that  they  be  well  ordered,  and  that  the  duties 
of  each  relation  be  well  performed. 

The  life  of  religion,  and  the  welfare  and  glory  of 
church  and  state,  depend  much  upon  family  govern- 
)nent  and  duty.  If  we  suffer  the  neglect  of  this,  we 
undo  alL  What  are  we  likely  to  do  towards  the  re* 
forming  a  congregation,  if  all  the  work  be  cast  upon 
us  alone,  and  masters  of  families  neglect  that  neces- 
sary duty  of  theirs,  by  which  they  are  obliged  to  help 
us  ?  If  any  good  be  begun  by  the  ministry  in  any 
soul,  a  careless,  prayerless,  Avordly  family  is  likely  to 
stifle,  or  very  much  hinder  it.  Whereas  if  you  could 
but  get  the  rulers  of  families  to  do  their  part ;  to  take 
up  the  work  where  you  left  it,  w^hat  abundance  of 
good  might  be  done  by  it !  Do  all  that  you  can  there- 
fore to  promote  this  business,  if  ever  you  desire  the 
true  reformation  and  w^elfare  of  your  parishes. 

To  this  end,  get  information,  how  every  family  is 
conducted,  and  how  God  is  worshipped  in  it,  that 
you  may  know  how  to  proceed.  Go  now  and  then 
among  them,  wdien  they  are  most  at  leisure,  and  ask 
the  master  of  the  family  whether  he  prays  with  them 
and  reads  the  scripture.  Labor  to  convince  such  as 
neglect  this,  of  their  sin.  If  you  have  an  opportunity 
pra}^  with  them  before  you  go,  to  give  them  an  ex- 
ample what  you  would  have  them  do,  and  how  they 
should  do  it.  Then  get  them  to  promise  that  they 
will  be  more  conscientious  therein  for  the  future.  If 
you  find  any  unable  to  pray  in  tolerable  expressions, 
through  ignorance  or  disuse,  persuade  them  to  study 
their  wants,  and  get  their  hearts  affected  with  them. 
Advise  them  frequently  to  visit  those  neighbors  who 
may  use  to  pray,  that  they  may  learn  ;  and  in  the  mean 
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time  recommend  it  to  them  to  use  a  form  of  prayer 
rather  than  omit  the  duty.  It  is  necessary  to  most  illit- 
erate people  who  have  not  been  brought  up  where  prayer 
has  been  used,  to  begin  with  a  form ;  because  other- 
wise they  will  be  able  to  do  nothing.  From  a  sense 
of  their  inability,  they  will  wholly  neglect  the  duty, 
though  they  desire  to  perform  it.  Many  persons  can 
utter  some  honest  requests  in  secret,  who  Avill  not  be 
able  to  speak  tolerable  sense  before  others,  and  I  will 
not  be  one  of  them  that  had  rather  the  duty  vvere 
wholly  neglected,  or  profaned  and  made  contemptible, 
thin  encourage  them  to  use  a  form,  either  recited  l)y 
memory  or  read.  Tell  them,  hoAvever,  that  it  is  their 
sin  and  shame  to  be  so  unacquainted  with  their  own 
necessities,  as  not  to  know  how  to  speak  to  God  in 
prayer,  when  every  beggar  can  find  words  to  ask  an 
alms ;  and  that  this  form  is  only  to  be  used,  till  they 
c  in  do  without  it ;  which  they  ought  to  endeavor  after, 
that  their  expressions  may  be  varied  accoi'ding  to 
their  necessities  and  observations. 

See  that  besides  the  Bible,  they  have  some  profit- 
able moving   books   in   every   family.     If  they  h. 


IV 


none,  persuade  them  to  buy  some  of  a  low  price.  If 
they  are  not  able,  either  give  them,  or  procure  for 
tlicm  such  as  are  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to 
tlicm.  Engage  them  to  read  in  the  evening,  avIicii 
they  have  leisure,  but  especially  on  the  Lord's  day  ; 
and  by  all  means  persuade  them  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren to  read  English.  Particularly,  direct  them  hov»- 
to  spend  the  Lord's  day  ;  how  to  dispatch  their  Avorldly 
business,  so  as  to  prevent  encumbrances  and  distrac- 
tions ;  and  when  they  have  attended  public  worship, 
how  to  spend  their  time  in  their  families.  The  life 
of  religion,  among  poor  people  especially,  depends 
much  upon  this,  because  they  have  very  little  time 
besides  this  to  spare.  If  they  lose  this,  tliey  lose  all, 
and  will  remain  iir]H»rant  and  brutish.      Persuatle  the 
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master  of  the  f;.n.ily.  everv  Lord's  day  evening,  to 
canse  all  his  family  to  repeat  some  catechism  to  him, 
and  give  him  an  accomit  of  "what  they  have  learned 
that  day  in  pnblic.  If  yon  find  any  who  can  not 
spend  the  time  profitably  at  home,  advise  them  to 
take  their  families  to  some  godly  neighbor  that  can. 

If  any  in  the  family  are  kno^m  to  be  unruly,  give 
the  ruler  a  special  charge  concerning  them,  and  make 
him  understand  what  a  sin  it  is  to  connive  at.  and 
tolerate  them.  If  you  can  thus  get  masters  of  fami- 
lies to  perform  their  duty,  they  will  save  you  much 
pains  with  the  rest,  and  greatly  promote  the  success 
of  your  labors.  You  can  not  exf>eet  a  general  refor- 
mation, till  you  procure  family  reformation.  Some 
little  obscure  religion  there  may  be,  in  here  and  there 
one :  but  while  it  sticks  with  single  persons,  and  is 
not  promoted  by  these  societies,  it  does  not  prosper, 
nor  promise  much  for  future  increase. 

4.  Another  part  of  om-  ministerial  oversight  lies 
in  vixiting  the  sick,  and  helping  them  to  prepare  for 
a  fruitful  life,  or  an  happy  death. 

Though  this  be  the  business  of  all  our  lives  and 
theirs,  yet  a  time  of  sickness  requires  extraordinary 
care  both  in  them  and  us.  When  time  is  almost  gone 
and  they  must  be  now  or  never  reconciled  to  God 
and  possessed  of  his  gi*ace.  oh !  how  does  it  concern 
them  to  ret  teem  their  few  remaining  hours,  and  **  lay 
hold  on  eternal  life  !  '  And  when  we  see  that  we  shall 
have  but  a  few  more  days  or  hours  with  them,  in 
which  to  speak  to  them  in  reference  to  their  eternal 
state,  what  man  that  is  not  an  Infidel,  or  to  the  last 
degree  stupid,  would  not  be  with  them,  and  do  all 
that  he  can  in  that  short  space  for  their  salvation ! 
Will  it  not  awaken  us  to  compassion,  to  look  upon  a 
languishing  man.  and  think  that  within  a  few  days, 
his  soul  will  be  in  heaven  or  in  hell  ?  So  great  is  the 
change  made  bv  death,  that  it  shouhi  awaken  us  to 
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the  greatest  sensibiiitj  to  see  a  man  so  near  it ;  and 
it  should  excite  in  xis  the  deepest  pangs  of  compassion, 
to  do  the  office  of  inferior  angels  for  the  soid,  before 
it  departs  from  the  flesh,  that  it  ma j  be  ready  for  the 
convoy  of  superior  angels,  to  transmit  it  to  the  pre- 
pared glory.  TNTien  a  man  Ls  almost  at  his  journey's 
end,  and  the  next  step  puts  him  into  heaven  or  hellj 
it  is  time  for  us  to  help  him,  if  Tve  can,  while  there  is 
hope. 

Bat  further ;  as  the  present  necessity  of  sick  per- 
sons should  induce  u^  to  take  that  opportunity  for 
theii-  goo«l,  so  should  the  advantage  which  sickness  and 
the  foresight  of  death  affordeth  for  it.  There  are  few 
of  the  stoutest  hearts  but  will  hear  us  on  their  death- 
beds, though  they  scorned  us  before.  They  will  then 
be  as  tame  as  lambs,  who  before  were  as  untractable 
a^  madmen.  I  find  not  one  in  ten  of  the  most  obsti- 
nate scornful  wretches  in  the  parish,  but  when  they 
come  to  die,  will  humble  themselves,  confess  their 
faults,  seem  penitent  and  promise,  if  they  should  re- 
cover, to  reform  their  lives.  With  what  resolution  will 
the  worst  of  them  seem  to  cast  away  their  sins,  ex- 
claim against  their  follies,  and  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  when  they  see  that  death  is  in  earnest  with 
them  I  I  confess  it  is  very  common  for  persons  at 
such  a  season  to  be  frightened  into  ineffectual  purpo- 
ses, but  not  so  common  to  be  converted  to  fixed  reso- 
lutions. Yet  there  are  some  exceptions.  That  there 
are  so  feic^  shoidd  make  both  them  and  us  the  more 
dUigent  in  the  time  of  health ;  and  that  there  are 
any,  should  bestir  us  at  last,  in  the  use  of  the  last 
reme«.lies. 

It  will  not  bo  useless  to  ourselves  to  read  such 
lectmes  of  mortality.  Surely  it  will  much  try  the 
faith  and  seriousness  of  ministers  or  others,  to  be  about 
dying  men ;  they  will  have  much  opportunitv  to  dis- 
cern, whether  they  themselves  are  in  good  earnest 
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about  the  affairs  of  the  worhl  to  come.  ''  It  is  better 
to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning,  than  to  the  house  of 
feasting,"  for  it  tends  to  "make  the  heart  better" 
when  we  see  "the  end  of  all  the  living,"*  and  what 
it  is  that  the  world  will  do  for  those  who  sell  their 
salvation  for  it.  It  will  excite  us  the  better  to  consider 
the  use  of  faith  and  holiness,  which  can  not  prevent 
tis  from  dying,  any  more  than  others,  but  which  may 
enable  us  to  die  better  than  they. 

To  render  your  visits  to  the  sick  the  more  useful^ 
take  the  following  directions. 

1.  Stay  not  till  their  strength  and  understanding 
be  gone,  and  the  time  so  short  that  you  scarcely  know 
what  to  do,  but  go  to  them  as  soon  as  you  hear  they 
are  sick,  whether  they  send  for  you  or  not. 

2.  When  the  time  is  so  short,  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  attempt  the  change  of  their  hearts  in 
that  distinct  and  gradual  way  which  is  usual  with 
others,  we  must  be  sure  to  dwell  upon  those  truths 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which  are 
the  most  likely  to  effect  the  great  work  of  their  con- 
version. Show  them  the  certainty  and  glory  of  the 
life  to  come ;  the  way  in  which  it  was  purchased ;  the 
great  sin  and  folly  of  neglecting  it  in  time  of  health  ; 
yet  the  possibility  that  remains  of  obtaining  it,  if  they 
do  but  close  with  it  heartily  as  their  happiness,  and 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  way  thereto ;  ab- 
horring themselves  for  their  former  evil,  and  unfeign- 
edly  resigning  up  themselves  to  be  justified,  sanctified, 
ruled,  and  saved  by  him.  Show  them  the  sufficiency 
and  necessity  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  may  and  must 
be  partakers  of;  the  nature  and  necessity  of  faith, 
repentance,  and  resolutions  for  new  obedience,  accor- 
ding as  there  shall  be  opportunity.    Labor,  upon  con- 

*  Ecol.  vii.  2. 
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Viction  and  deliberation,  to  engage  them  bj  solemn 
promises  to  Christ,  that  if  their  lives  are  spared,  they 
will  yield  him  such  obedience.* 

3.  If  they  recover,  go  to  them  purposely  to  remind 
them  of  their  promises,  that  they  may  reduce  them  to 
practice.  If,  at  any  time  afterAvard,  you  see  them  re- 
miss, go  to  them  again,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  what 
they  formerly  said ;  this  is  often  of  great  use  to  such 
as  recover  :  it  has  been  the  means  of  converting  many 
a  soul.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  you  visit 
them  whose  sickness  is  not  mortal,  as  well  as  them 
that  are  dying ;  you  will  hereby  have  some  advantage 
to  bring  them  to  repentance  and  newness  of  life,  as 
you  will  afterwards  have  this  to  plead  against  their 
sins.  When  the  emperor  Sigismund  asked  the  bishop 
of  Colon  ''What  was  the  way  to  be  saved?"  He 
answered  him,  "that  he  must  be  what  he  promised  to 
l)e,  when  he  was  last  troubled  with  the  stone  or  the 
gout."  In  such  a  manner  may  we  remind  our  people 
after  a  fit  of  sickness,  of  the  resolutions  they  made  in 
it. 

4.  It  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  reprove  and  ad- 
monish such  as  have  been  guilty  of  notorious  and 
scandalous  sins. 

Before  we  bring  such  matters  to  the  congregation, 
(the  propriety  and  manner  of  which  will  be  afterwards 
considered)  it  is  ordinarily  fit  for  the  minister  to  try 
what  he  himself  can  do  more  privately,  to  bow  the 
sinner  to  repentance.  A  great  deal  of  skill  is  here 
required^  and  a  difference  must  be  made  according  to 
the  various  tempers  of  the  ofi'enders.  But  with  the 
most,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fall  on  with  the  greatest 
plainness  and  power ;  to  shake  their  careless  hearts 
and  show  them  the  evil  of  sin ;  its  sad  effects,  the  un- 

*  In  Mr.  Baxter's  practical  works,  (vol.  i.  p.  511,  &c.,)  there  is  '•'  A  form  of  ex- 
*)ortation  to  the  godly  and  the  ungodly  in  their  sickness,"  which  the  reader  may 
find  it  worth  his  while  io  consult,  for  further  direction  on  this  head. 
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kindness,  unreasonableness,  unprofitableness,  and 
other  aggravations  that  attend  it ;  what  it  is  they  have 
done  against  God,  and  themselves. 

5.  We  ought  to  give  due  encouragement  to  tlicse 
humble,  upright,  obedient  Christians,  who  profit  by 
our  teaching,  and  are  ornaments  to  their  pj-ofession. 

We  should,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  flock,  put  some 
difference  between  them  and  others  by  our  more 
especial  familiarity,  and  other  testimonies  of  our  ap- 
probation of,  and  rejoicing  over  them,  that  so  we  may 
both  encourage  them,  and  excite  others  to  imitate 
them*  God's  graces  are  amiable  and  honorable  in  all^ 
even  in  the  poorest  of  the  flock,  as  well  as  in  their 
pastors.  The  smallest  degreesmust.be  cherished  and 
encouraged ;  but  the  highest,  more  openly  honored, 
and  proposed  to  imitation.  They  who  slight  the 
most  gracious  because  they  are  of  the  laity,  while  they 
claim  to  themselves  the  honor  of  the  clergy,  as  they 
show  themselves  proud  and  carnal,  take  the  ready  way 
to  debase  themselves,  and  to  bring  their  office  into 
contempt.  If  there  be  no  honor  due  to  the  real  sanc- 
tity of  a  Christian,  much  less  to  the  relative  sanctity 
of  a  pastor  ;  nor  can  he  reasonably  expect  it  should  be 
siven  him. 


•  CHAPTER  III. 

SEVERAL  PARTICULAR  CASES  AND  CHARACTERS  TO  B^ 
REGARDED  BOTH  IN  PREACHING  AND  PRIVATE  DIS- 
COURSE. 

Having  treated  of  preaching  in  general ;  and  rec*- 
ommended  private  instruction  with  regard  to  some 
objects  peculiar  to  it,  we  shall  now  take  notice  of  suoh 
cases  as  are  to  be  attended  to  in  hotJu 

I,  One  great  part  of  our  ministerial  work  (i,  e* 
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both  in  public  and    in  private,)  is  to  bring  unsound 
professors  to  sincerity. 

Though  we  be  not  absolutely  certain  that  this  or 
that  man  in  particular  is  unsound  and  unsanctified, 
yet  as  long  as  we  have  a  certainty  that  many  such 
attend  upon  our  ministrations ;  and  since  we  have  a 
great  probability  that  this  is  the  character  of  some 
that  we  can  name,  we  have  ground  enough  to  goTipon, 
in  treating  with  them  for  their  conversion. 

Alas  !  the  misery  of  the  unconverted  is  so  great, 
that  it  calls  loudest  for  our  compassion.  They  are 
"  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  the  bond  of  iniquity."* 
They  have  "no  part  or  fellowship  "  in  the  pardon  of 
sin,  or  the  hope  of  glory.  We  have  therefore  a  work 
of  great  necessity  to  do  for  them  ;  even  to  "  open  .their 
eyes,  to  turn  them  from  darkness  unto  light ;  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  an  inheritance  among  the 
sanctified  by  faith  in  Christ  ;"t  to  soften  and  "open 
their  hearts  to  the  entertainment  of  the  truth,  if 
peradventure  God  will  give  them  repentance,  to  the 
acknowledging  of  it,  that  they  may  escape  out  of  the 
snare  of  Satan,  v;ho  are  led  captive  by  him  at  his 
will. "J  It  is  so  sad  a  case  to  see  men  in  a  state  of 
damnation,  that  methinks  we  should  not  be  able  to 
let  them  alone,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  whatever 
other  work  we  have  to  do.  I  confess  I  am  forced 
frequently  to  neglect  that  which  would  tend  to  the 
further  increase  of  the  godly,  and  what  may  be 
called  "  stronger  meat, "§  because  of  the  lamentable 
necessity  of  the  unconverted.  Who  can  talk  of  con- 
troversies, or  nice  unnecessary  points,  or  even  truths 
of  a  lower  degree  of  necessity,  however  excellent, 
to  gratify  certain  hearers  of  higher  fancies,  who  look 
for   rarities,  and   expect  to  have   their  ears  pleased, 

*  Acts  viii.  23.     f  xxvii.  18.     ;•;  2  Tim.  ii.  25^  2i:.     |  Heb.  v.  12. 
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while  lie  sees  a  number  of  ignorant,  carnal,  miserable 
sinners  before  him,  who  must  be  changed  or  damned  ? 
Methinks  I  even  see  them  entering  upon  their  final 
woe !  Methinks  I  hear  them  crying  out  for  the 
speediest  help  !  If  they  have  not  hearts  to  seek  or 
ask  for  help  themselves,  their  misery  speaks  the  louder. 
As  Paul's  "spirit  was  stirred  within  him,"  when  he 
saw  the  Athenians  so  addicted  to  idolatry,*  methinks 
it  should  cast  us  into  one  of  his  paroxysms,  to  see 
such  numbers  of  men  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being 
everlastingly  undone.  If  by  faith  we  did  indeed  look 
upon  them  as  within  a  step  of  hell,  it  would  more 
effectually  untie  our  tongues,  than  Croesus'  danger 
did  his  son's.  He  that  will  let  a  sinner  go  down  to 
hell  for  want  of  speaking  to  him,  has  infinitely  less 
esteem  for  souls  than  the  Redeemer  of  them  had  ;  and 
loss  for  his  neighbor,  than  rational  charity  will  allow 
him  to  have  for  the  greatest  enemy.  Oh  !  therefoi-e 
brethren,  whomsoever  you  neglect,  neglect  not  the 
most  miserable.  Whatever  you  pass  over,  forget  not 
I)Oor  souls,  who  are  under  the  condemnation  and 
(•urse  of  the  law,  and  who  may  every  hour  expect  the 
infernal  execution,  if  a  speedy  change  do  not  prevent 
it.  Oh!  call  after  the  impenitent  with  the  greatest 
importunity,  and  diligently  pursue  this  great  work 
of  converting  souls  whatever  else    you  leave  undone  ! 

II.  The  next  part  of  our  ministerial  work,  is  for 
the  building  up  those  who  are  already  converted. 

And  here  our  work  is  various,  according  to  the 
various  conditions  of  such. 

1.  Many  of  our  flock  are  young  and  weak  ;  though 
of  long  standing,  yet  of  small  proficiency  or  strength. 

Indeed  this  is  the  most  common  condition  of  the 
godly  :  most  of  them  stop  at  very  low  degrees  of  grace  ; 
and  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  get  them  higher.     To  bring 

*  Acts  xvii.    IG. 
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tliem  to  higher  and  stricter  opinions,  is  easy  enough; 
but  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  gifts,  is  not  easy, 
and  to  increase  their  graces  is  the  hardest  of  alL 

A  state  of  weakness  in  grace  is  of  very  bad  conse- 
quence. It  abates  consolation  and  delight  in  God,  and 
makes  persons  less  serviceable  to  God  and  man.  They 
dishonor  the  gospel ;  they  do  but  little  good  to  any 
about  them  :  or  to  themselves.  And  as  they  live  to 
but  little  profit,  they  are  unwilling,  and  too  unfit  to 
die.  How  diligent  then  should  ministers  be,  to  cherish 
and  increase  the  graces  of  God's  people  !  The  strength 
of  christians  is  the  honor  of  the  church.  When  men 
are  inflamed  with  love  of  God  ;  live  by  a  lively  opera- 
tive faith ;  set  light  by  the  profit  and  honors  of  the 
world  ;  "  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently ;" 
can  bear,  and  heartily  forgive  a  wrong  ;  suffer  joyfully 
for  the  cause  of  Christ ;  walk  inoffensively  in  the  world ; 
study  to  do  good,  willing  "to  be  the  servants  of  all  for 
their  good,  becoming  all  things  to^  all  men  that  they 
may  win  them  ;"  yet  "  abstaining  from  the  appearance 
of  evil ;"  and  seasoning  all  their  actions  with  a  sweet- 
mixture  of  prudenoe,  humility,  zeal  and  heavenly 
sph'ituaiity — 0  what  an  honor  are  they  to  their  pro- 
fession !  what  ornaments  to  the  church  !  how  excel- 
lently serviceable  to  God  and  man  !  The  world  would 
Booner  believe  that  the  gospel  is  indeed  a  work  of  truth 
and  power,  if  they  could  see  more  of  these  effects  of 
it  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  They  are  better 
able  to  read  the  nature  of  a  man's  religion  in  his  life 
than  in  the  hible.  Those  that  "  obey  not  the  word, 
may  be  vron  by  the  conversation"  of  such  as  these. 
It  is  therefore  a  necessary  part  of  our  work,  to  labor 
after  the  polishing  and  "  perfecting  of  the  saints," 
that  they  may  "  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  fitted  for 
their  master's  use." 

2.  Another  sort  of  converts,  who  need  our  assist- 
ance, are  such   as   labor  under  some  particular   dis- 
4- 
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temper,  or  such  as  are  often  overcome  by  some  par^ 
ticular  lust,  which  keeps  their  graces  under,  and  makes 
them  temptations  or  troubles  to  others,  and  burdens 
to  themselves* 

Alas !  there  are  too  many  such  persons  as  these. 
Some  are  especially  addicted  to  pride  ;  some  to  world- 
liness  ;  some  to  this  or  that  sensual  desire  ;  and  many 
to  sudden  anger  or  violent  passions.  Now  it  is  our 
duty  to  give  our  assistance  to  all  these.  We  should 
labor,  by  dissuasions  and  clear  discoveries  of  the  odi- 
ousness  of  their  sin,  and  by  suitable  directions  about 
the  way  of  remedy,  to  help  them  to  a  fuller  conquest 
of  their  corruptions.  We  are  the  leaders  of  Christ's 
army  against  the  "powers of  darkness,"  and  we  must 
Resist  all  the  "works  of  darkness,"  wherever  we  find 
^hem,  though  it  be  in  "the  children  of  light."  We 
must  be  no  more  tender  of  the  sins  of  the  godly,  than 
of  the  ungodly ;  nor  ought  we  any  more  to  befrien;! 
or  favor  them.  In  proportion  as  we  love  their  persons 
above  others,  should  we  express  it  by  opposing  their 
•sins.  We  must  expect  to  meet  with  some  tender  per- 
sons among  them,  especially  when  iniquity  has  got  to 
any  head,  and  many  have  indulged  it  who  will  be  as 
pettish,  and  as  impatient  of  reproof,  as  some  worse 
men  ;  nay,  they  will  interest  piety  itself  with  theii 
faults,  and  say  that  a  minister  who  preaches  against 
them,  preaches  against  the  godly.  But  the  servants 
of  Christ  must  do  their  duty,  notwithstanding  men's 
peevishness,  and  must  not  so  far  "  hate  their  bro- 
ther,"* as  to  forbear  the  plain  rebuking  of  him,  and 
*' suffer  sin  to  lie  upon"  his  soul. 

3.  Another  sort  of  persons  who  require  our  re- 
gard, are  declining  Christians^  who  are  either  fallen 
into  some  scandalous  sin^  or  Avho  have  abated  their 
zeal  and  diligence,  and  discover  that  they  have  "  lost 
their  former  love." 
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As  the  case  of  backsliders  is  very  sad,  our  dili- 
gence must  be  great  Ibr  their  recovery.  It  is  sad  to 
themselves^  to  have  lost  so  much  of  their  life,  and 
l^eace,  and  usefulness  ;  and  to  have  become  so  service- 
able to  Satan  and  his  cause.  It  is  sad  to  us  to  see 
that  all  our  labor  is  come  to  this ;  that  when  we  have 
taken  so  much  pains  with  men,  and  have  entertained 
such  hopes  concerning  them,  all  should  be  so  far  frus- 
trated. It  is  saddest  of  all  to  think  that  God  should 
be  so  abused  by  those  whom  he  hath  so  loved,  and  for 
whom  he  has  clone  so  much ;  that  the  enemy  should 
have  obtained  such  an  advantage  over  their  graces  ; 
and  that  Christ  should  be  so  "  wounded  in  the  house 
of  his  friends;"  that  the  name  of  God  should  be  evil 
spoken  of  through  them,  and  that  those  who  fear  liim 
should  be  reproached  for  their  sakes.  Besides,  the 
condition  of  such  persons  is  deplorable,  as  a  partial 
backsliding  has  a  tendency  toward  a  total  apostacy, 
and  would  end  in  it,  if  special  grace  were  not  to 
prevent  it.  The  worse  the  condition  of  such  christians 
is,  the  more  lies  upon  us  for  their  effectual  recovery. 
We  should  ''restore  those  that  are  overtaken  with  a 
fault,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness;'**  and  yet  see  to  it, 
that  the  sore  be  thoroughly  searched  and  healed,  wliat 
pain  soever  it  cost.  We  should  especially  look  to 
the  honor  of  the  gospel,  and  see  that  such  persons 
rise  by  such  free  and  full  confessions,  and  by  such  ex- 
pressions of  true  repentance,  that  some  reparation 
may  be  made  to  the  church  and  their  holy  profession, 
for  the  wound  of  dishonor  they  had  given  both  by 
their  sin.  Much  skill  is  required  to  the  restoring  of 
such  souls. 

4.  Much  of  our  assistance  is  necessary  for  such  of 
our  people  as  have  fallen  under  some  great  tempta- 
tion, 

*  Gal.  vl.  1. 
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Every  minister,  therefore,  should  have  much  in- 
sight into  "  Satan's  wiles."  We,  of  all  persons,  should 
"not  be  ignorant  of  his  devices."  We  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  variety  of  them ;  with  the 
cunning  craft  of  his  instruments,  "  who  lie  in  wait  to 
deceive,"  and  with  all  the  methods  used  by  the  grand 
deceiver.  Some  of  our  people  lie  under  temptations 
to  error ;  especially  the  young,  the  unsettled,  the  self- 
conceited,  and  such  as  are  most  conversant  with  se- 
ducers. Young,  raw,  ungrounded  Christians,  are 
commonly  of  their  mind  who  have  most  interest  in 
their  esteem,  and  most  opportunity  of  familiar  con» 
versation  to  draw  them  inta  their  way.  And  as  they 
are  tinder,  erroneous  persons  want  not  the  sparks  of 
zeal  to  set  them  on  fire.  A  zeal  for  error  and  opin- 
ions of  our  own  is  natural ;  it  is  easily  kindled  and 
kept  alive  ;  though  it  is  far  otherwise  with  a  spiritual 
zeal  for  God.  How  much  prudence  and  industry  then 
is  necessary  for  a  pastor,  to  preserve  the  flock  from 
being  corrupted  with  noxious  conceits ;  and  especially 
such  as  lie  under  peculiar  temptations  to  it  1  Others 
are  under  temptations  to  worldly-mindedness  ;  others 
-to  intemperance;  others  to  lust;  some  to  one  sin, 
and  some  to  another.  A  faithful  pastor,  therefore, 
should  have  his  eye  upon  all  his  flock ;  should  la- 
bor to  be  acquainted  with  their  natural  disposi- 
tions ;  with  their  business  in  the  world ;  with  the 
company  they  live  in,  or  are  most  conversant  with  ; 
that  so  he  may  know  where  their  temptations  lie, 
and  endeavor  speedily,  prudently,  and  diligently  to 
help  them,  both  by  his  public  preaching  and  private 
discourse. 

6.  Another  branch  of  our  ministerial  work,  is  to 
comfort  the  disconsolate  ;  and  to  settle  the  peace  of 
our  people's  souls,  on  sure  and  lasting  grounds. 

To  which  end,  the  quality  of  their  complaints,  and 
the  course  of  their  lives  had   need   to  be  known  :   for 
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all  persons  must  nuc  have  the  same  consolations,  who 
have  the  same  complaints.* 

6.  Another  part  of  our  work  with  regard  to  real 
Christians,  respects  those  who  are  strong  and  lively. 
They  have  need  of  our  assistance,  partly  to  prevent 
their  temptations  and  declensions,  or  to  preserve  the 
grace  they  have  ;  partly  to  help  them  to  a  further  pro- 
gress and  increase ;  and  partly  to  direct  them  in  the 
improvement  of  their  graces  for  the  service  of  Christ 
and  the  assistance  of  their  brethren ;  as  also  to  encour- 
age them,  especially  the  aged,  the  tempted,  and  the 
afflicted  to  persevere,  that  they  ''may  receive  their 
crown." 

III.  Those  whose  characters  are  doubtful  are  also 
to  be  regarded  both  in  our  public  and  private  dis- 
courses. 

There  are  some  of  our  flock,  who,  by  a  professed 
willingness  to  learn  and  obey,  make  it  probable  that 
they  may  have  true  repentance  and  faith,  who  yet, 
by  their  ignorance,  or  lukewarmness,  or  by  some  un- 
even walking,  will  occasion  us  fears  as  great  as,  or 
greater  than  our  hopes,  with  regard  to  their  present 
safety ;  we  may  see  occasion  to  doubt  the  worst, 
though  we  have  not  ground  to  charge  them  with  being 
unconverted  and  impenitent  persons.  I  think  half 
that  come  to  me  are  of  this  sort,  among  whom  I 
almost  dare  pronounce  ten  to  one  to  be  unregen- 
erate. 

Now  it  may  put  some  younger  ministers  to  a  diffi- 
culty to  know  what  they  should  do  with  this  sort  of 
people,  where  they  have  no  sufficient  ground  to  pro- 
nounce them  godly  or  ungodly,  whatever  their  fears 
or  hopes  may  be.     I  would  advise  you  to  be  very 

*  The  author  ti41s  us,  that  the  reason  of  his  brevity  on  this  head,  was  that  he 
had  particularly  treated  of  it  in  his  other  works,  (See  vol.  i.  p.  281,  and  477,  &c.) 
yf>,i  also  his  ''Directions  for  spiritual  comfort,"  (vol.  ii.  p.  846,  &c.,)  and  that  this 
subj  'ct  had  been  considered  at  large  by  several  othtr  authors,  particularly  b/ 
Mr.  B  )LTON,  in  hi.s  "  Instructions  for  right  comforting." 
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cautious  how  you  pass  too  hasty  or  absolute  censures 
on  any  that  you  have  to  do  with ;  because  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  discern  that  a  man  is  certainly  grace- 
less, who  professes  to  be  a  Christian.  Besides,  we 
may  discharge  our  duty  with  regard  to  such  persons, 
without  an  absolute  conclusion  concerning  their  real 
characters.  With  regard  to  such  let  the  following 
hints  suffice. 

Keep  them  close  to  the  use  of  public  and  private 
means.  Be  often  with  the  lukewarm  and  careless,  to 
admonish  and  awaken  them  :  for  this  purpose  take  the 
opportunities  of  sickness,  which  will  bow  their  hearts 
and  open  their  ears.  See  that  they  spend  the  Lord's 
day,  and  order  their  families  aright.  Draw  them  off 
from  the  temptations  to,  and  occasions  of  sin.  Charge 
them  to  .come  to  you  for  help  when  their  minds  are 
distressed,  to  open  to  you  their  temptations  and  dan- 
gers before  they  are  swallowed  up  by  them.  In  your 
preaching,  and  your  discourse  with  them,  strike  at 
the  great  radical  sins  ;  self-seeking,  carnality,  sensu- 
ality, pride,  worldly-mindedness,  infidelity,  &c.  Press 
them  to  reading  the  scriptures,  and  other  good  books  ; 
and  direct  them  to  such  as  are  most  likely  to  awaken 
them.  Engage  their  godly  neighbors  to  have  an  eye 
over  them.  Keep  up  discipline  in  the  church  to  awe 
them.  But  especially  maintain  the  life  of  grace  in 
your  souls  that  it  may  so  appear  to  them  in  all  your 
sermons,  that  every  one  who  comes  cold  to  the  as- 
sembly may  have  his  mind  properly  aff'ected  before 
he  departs. 

Thus  have  we  given  some  directions  for  discharging 
our  ministerial  duty  with  regard  to  the  unconverted, 
to  real  converts  of  various  classes,  and  to  those  whose 
characters  are  doubtful.  But  there  is  another  sort  of 
men,  whom  we  may  probably  meet  with,  in  regard  to 
whom  it  may  be  proper  in  this  chapter  to  give  a  few 
hints  of  advice  :  That  is. 
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IV.  Opinionated  j^ersons,  who  being  tainted  with 
pride  and  self-conceit^  are  more  ready  to  teach,  than 
to  be  taught ;  who  rather  than  receive  instruction 
from  you  will  quarrel  with  you,  as  ignorant  or  erro- 
neous* 

The  preservation  of  the  unity  and  peace  of  your 
congregations,  doth  very  much  depend  on  your  right 
dealing  with  such  persons  as  these.  In  order  to  cure 
them  of  their  conceits,  and  to  prevent  others  from 
being  infected  with  them,  take  the  following  direc- 
tions. 

1.  If  any  such  person  should  fall  in  your  way  in 
any  of  your  private  conferences  with  your  people,  and 
by  his  im_pertinence  should  strive  to  divert  you  from 
better  discourse,  tell  him  that  the  meeting  was  ap- 
])ointed  for  another  use,  and  that  you  think  it  impro- 
per to  pervert  it  from  that.  However  let  him  know 
that  you  do  not  say  this  to  avoid  any  trial  of  the  truth , 
but  that  you  wdll,  at  any  other  time,  give  him  satis- 
faction, or  receive  instruction  from  him. 

2.  When  you  meet  him  with  such  an  intent,  ask 
bim  such  questions  as  appear  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  take  care  to  throw  some  difficulty  in  hij^ 
Way,  and  be  sure  to  keep  the  predicate  out  of  your 
questions  :  put  him  most  upon  defining  or  distinguish- 
ing.* If  he  discover  his  ignorance  in  the  case  pro- 
posed, endeavor  to  humble  him  under  a  sense  of  his 
pride  and  presumption,  in  going  about  with  a  teach- 
ing, contentious  behavior,  while  he  is  so  ignorant  in 
things  of  very  great  moment.  At  the  same  time,  see 
to  it  that  you  are  able  to  give  him  information  with 
regard  to  those  points  wherein  you  find  him  igno- 
rant. 

3.  Take  care  to  discern  the  spirit  of  the  man. 
If  he  be  a  settled,  perverse  schismatic,  quite  trans- 

*  The  author  produces  a  number  of  such  questions  (chap.  riii.  gl.) '^'hich  it 
\»*as  judged  unnecessary  hef e  to  rctaiu. 
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ported  -vvith  pride,  humble  him  as  much  as  you  can 
before  other  persons.  But  if  you  find  him  godly,  and 
there  is  hope  of  his  restoration,  only  do  this  in  a  pri- 
vate manner.  Do  not  let  fall  any  bitter  words  that 
would  tend  to  his  disparagement.  We  must  always 
be  as  tender  of  the  reputation  of  good  men,  as  our 
fidelity  to  them  and  the  truth  will  permit.  We  must 
'^restore  such  with  the  spirit  of  meekness."  There 
Is  little  hope  of  doing  them  any  good,  if  you  once  ex» 
asperate  them,  and  disaff"ect  them  toward  you, 

4.  If  you  come  to  debate  any  controversy  with 
Such  persons,  tell  them  that  seeing  they  think  them- 
selves able  to  teach  you,  it  is  your  desire  to  learn* 
When  they  have  spoken  their  minds  to  you  in  their 
dictatorial  manner,  let  them  know,  that  they  have  said 
nothing  next)  to  you  ;  that  you  had  considered  of  it  all 
before,  and  that  if  you  had  seen  divine  evidence  for 
it,  you  had  received  it  long  ago :  that  you  are  truly 
willing  to  receive  all  truth,  but  that  you  have  far 
better  evidence  for  the  doctrines  you  have  embraced 
than  they  have  for  the  contrary.  If  they  desire  to 
hear  what  your  evidence  is,  tell  them,  that  if  they 
will  hear  as  learners,  with  impartiality  and  humility, 
freely  entertaining  the  truth,. you  will  communicate 
your  evidence  to  them  in  the  best  manner  you  can. 
When  you  have  brought  any  such  person  to  this,  first 
show  him  your  reasons  against  the  grossest  imper- 
fections of  his  own  discourse,  and  then  give  him  a  few 
of  the  clearest  texts  of  scripture  in  support  of  your 
sentiments.  When  you  have  done,  give  him  some 
hook  that  best  defends  the  truth  in  question ;  desire 
him  to  peruse  it  carefully,  and  to  bring  you  a  sober 
solid  answer  to  it,  if,  after  the  perusal,  he  judge  it  to 
be  unsound.  And,  if  you  can,  fasten  some  one  of  the 
most  striking  evidences  on  him  before  you  leave  him. 
If  he  refuse  to  read  the  book,  endeavor  to  convince 
him  of  his  unfaithfulness  to  the  truth,  nnd  his  OAvn  soul. 
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But  above  all,  before  you  part,  sum  up  the  truths 
wherein  you  are  both  agreed.  Ask  such  a  person 
whether  he  suppose  that  you  may  obtam  salvation  if 
you  live  according  to  your  faith  ?  And,  if  he  will  allow 
that  you  may— whether  they  that  are  so  far  agreed 
should  not  live  in  love  and  2}eace,  as  children  of  the 
same  God,  and  heirs  of  the  ^ame  kingdom  V  Whether, 
notwithstanding  your  smaller  difference,  you  are  not 
bound  to  hold  communion  in  public  worship  and 
church  relation,  and  to  walk  together  in  the  fear  of 
God  ?  And  whether  it  be  not  schism  to  separate  for 
the  sake  of  so  small  a  disagreement. 

5.  In  order  to  preserve  the  church  from  such  an 
infection,  it  is  desirable  that  the  minister  be  so  far 
superior  to  the  people  as  to  be  able  to  t<each  them,  and 
keep  them  in  awe,  and  manifest  their  weaknesses  to 
themselves  and  others*  The  truth  is  (a  truth  which 
can  not  be  hid)  it  is  much  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
ministers,  that  our  poor  people  run  into  so  many  fac- 
tions. When  a  proud  seducer  has  a  nimble  tongue, 
and  a  minister  is  so  dull  or  ignorant  as  to  be  confound- 
ed by  him  in  company,  it  brings  him  into  contempt, 
and  overthrows  the  weak,  who  judge  his  to  be  the 
best  cause  that  talks  in  the  most  confident,  plausible, 
and  triumphant  manner. 

6.  Endeavor  frequently  and  thoroughly  to  possess 
your  people's  minds  with  the  nature,  necessity,  and 
daily  use  of  the  great  unquestionable  principles  of 
religion,  and  of  the  great  sin  and  danger  of  a  perverse 
zeal  about  the  lower  points ;  especially  before  the 
greater  are  well  understood.  Convince  them  of  the 
obligations  we  are  all  under,  to  maintain  the  unity 
and  peace  of  the  church. 

If  any  small  but  hurtful  controversy  should  arise, 
in  order  to  divert  them  from  it,  do  you  raise  a  greater 
yourself;  which  you  have  better  advantage  to  manage, 
and   which    is   not   likelv  to   make  a   division.     Let 
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contentious  persons  know  that  there  are  greater  diffi- 
culties than  theirs,  first  to  be  resolved.  &o  and  con- 
verse with  the  persons  whom  you  perceive  to  be 
affected  with  any  noxious  conceits,  as  soon  as  possible* 
When  a  fire  is  kindling,  resist  it  in  the  beginning,  and 
make  not  light  of  the  smallest  spark. 

7.  Preach  to  such  auditors  as  these  some  higher 
points  which  shall  be  above  their  understandings. 
Feed  them  not  always  "with  milk,"  but  sometimes 
with  "  strong  meat ;"  for  it  exceedingly  pufi"s  them  up 
with  pride,  when  they  hear  nothing  from  ministers, 
but  what  they  already  know,  and  can  say  themselves  ; 
this  it  is  that  makes  them  think  themselves  as  wise  as 
you,  and  as  fit  to  be  teachers,  and  it  is  this  that  hath 
set  so  many  of  them  on  preaching :  for  they  believe 
that  you  know  no  more  than  you  preach.  However, 
don't  neglect  the  great  fundamentals  of  religion,  nor 
wrong  other  persons  for  their  sakes. 

8.  Be  sure  to  preach  as  little  as  possible  against 
such  persons  as  these.  Never  in  a  direct  manner  op- 
pose their  sect  hy  name,  or  any  reproachful  title,  for 
such  persons  are  ordinarily  exceeding  tender,  proud, 
passionate,  and  rash :  so  that  they  will  but  hate  you, 
and  fly  from  you  as  an  enemy,  and  say  that  you  rail 

t  them.  Without  mentioning  them,  lay  the  grounds 
clearly  and  soundly,  which  must  subvert  their  errors. 
If  you  are  obliged  at  any  time  to  deal  with  them 
directly,  handle  the  controversy  thoroughly,  peaceably 
and  convincingly.  Be  not  long  upon  it ;  don't  say 
all  that  can  be  said ;  but  choose  that  which  they  can 
have  the  least  pretence  to  quarrel  with,  and  omit  what 
would  require  more  trouble  to  defend. 

9.  Keep  up  private  meetings,  and  draw  these 
persons  in  among  you :  manage  them  prudently,  and 
by  this  means  you  may  keep  them  from  such  meet- 
ings among  themselves  as  will  promote  divisions.  Pro- 
fessors very  commonly  will   have   piivatc   meetings; 
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-vvliich,  if  well  conducted,  are  of  great  use  to  their 
edification ;  but  if  not,  will  be  of  bad  consequence. 

In  the  management  of  them  for  the  present  pur- 
pose observe  the  following  rules.  Be  sure  that  you 
give  a  constant  attendance.  Let  not  the  exercises  of 
the  meeting  be  such  as  encourage  private  men's  osten- 
tation of  their  gifts,  but  such  as  tend  to  the  edification 
of  the  people.  Do  not  let  private  men  preach  or 
expound  scripture  ;  nor  let  every  one  speak  to  questions 
of  his  OAvn  proposing  ;  but  do  you  repeat  the  sermons 
you  have  preached,  call  upon  God  in  prayer,  and  sing 
his  praise.  Yet  let  there  be  some  opportunity  for  the 
people  to  speak.  When  you  have  done  repeating,  give 
them  liberty  to  propose  any  difficulties  they  w^ant  to 
have  resolved  respecting  the  subject  in  hand,  or  any 
other.  If  you  perceive  any  of  them  bent  upon  the 
exercise  of  their  abilities  for  ostentation,  be  not  too 
severe  upon  them,  but  mildly  let  them  know,  that  it 
is  for  their  good  and  the  edification  of  the  church, 
that  you  oppose  it.     However, 

10.  Make  use  of  your  people  s  gifts  to  the  utter- 
most, as  your  helpers,  in  their  proper  places,  in  an 
ordinary  way,  and  under  your  guidance.  This  may 
prevent  them  from  using  them  in  a  disorderly  way, 
in  opposition  to  you.  It  has  been  a  great  cause  of 
schism,  that  ministers  have  contemptuously  refused 
to  make  use  of  jorivate  men's  gifts  for  their  assistance, 
and  thrust  them  too  far  from  holy  things.  The  good 
work  is  likely  to  go  on  but  poorly,  if  none  but  minis- 
ters are  employed  in  it.  By  a  prudent  improvement 
of  the  gifts  of  the  more  able  christians,  none  of  which 
God  gave  to  be  buried,  but  for  common  use,  we  may 
receive  much  help  from  them,  and  prevent  their  abuse, 
as  law^ful  marriage  prevents  fornication. 

You  may  use  the  gifts  of  your  people  for  several 
purposes :  e.  g.  urge  them  to  be  diligent  in  teaching, 
catechising,  and  praying  witli  their  own  families.     Re- 
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commend  it  to  them  to  step  out  now  and  then  to  their 
ignorant  neighbors,  to  catechise  and  instruct  them,  in 
meekness  and  patience.  Desire  them  to  go  often  to 
impenitent  and  scandalous  sinners,  and  endeavor,  with 
all  possible  skill  and  earnestness,  yet  also  with  love 
and  patience,  to  reform,  convert,  and  save  their  souls. 
Acquaint  them  with  their  duttj  of  watching  over  each 
other  ^'  in  brotherly  love ;"  of  "  admonishing  and  ex- 
horting one  another  daily  ;"  if  any  of  them  walk  dis- 
orderly, to  reprove  them,  and  if  they  prevail  not,  "  to 
tell  the  officers  of  the  church,"  that  they  maybe  fur- 
ther dealt  with,  as  Christ  has  appointed.  At  your 
private  meetings  employ  them  in  prayer.  In  some 
cases  send  them  to  visit  particular  persons  in  your 
stead,  when  you  are  prevented  from  going.  Let  some 
of  them  be  chosen  to  represent,  and  be  agents  for  the 
church,  in  affairs  of  importance  relating  to  it.  Let 
such  as  are  fit,  be  made  subservient  officers,  I  mean 
deacons,  that  they  may  afford  you  help  in  a  regular 
way ;  and  then  they  mil,  by  their  relation,  discern 
themselves  obliged  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  church, 
and  the  authority  of  the  ministry.  But  be  sure  that 
they  may  be  men  competently  qualified  for  the  office. 

I  am  persuaded,  if  ministers  had  thus  used  the 
abilities  of  their  ablest  members,  they  might  have  pre- 
vented much  of  the  division,  distraction,  and  apostacy, 
that  have  befallen  us  ;  for  they  would  then  have  found 
enough  ujxtn  their  hands,  for  higher  parts  than  theirs, 
without  invading  the  ministry  ;  and  would  have  seen 
cause  to  bewail  the  inequality  of  their  abilities  to  the 
work  which  belonged  to  them.  Experience  would 
have  convinced  and  humbled  them  more  than  our 
words  will  do. 

11.  Still  keep  up  christian  love  and  familiarity 
even  with  those  that  have  begun  to  warp  and  make 
defection :  lose  not  your  interest  in  them  while  you 
have  any  thoughts  of  attempting  their  recovevy. 
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If  tlicy  withdraw  into  separate  meetings,  follow 
tliem,  and  enter  into  a  mild  debate  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  it.  Tell  them  that  you  have  a  mind  to  hear 
Avhat  they  have  to  say,  and  to  be  among  them  for 
their  good,  if  they  will  give  you  leave,  for  fear  they 
should  run  to  further  evil.  You  will  thereby  prevent 
much  reviling,  and  the  venting  of  further  errors,  and 
by  a  moderate  gentle  opposition  of  them,  may  in  time, 
convince  them  of  their  folly :  and  by  this  means,  if 
any  seducers  come  from  abroad  to  confirm  them,  you 
will  be  ready  to  oppose  them,  and  so  will  at  least  do 
much  to  prevent  the  increase  of  their  party. 

Ministers  themselves  have  occasioned  many  divis- 
ions in  England,  by  contemning  those  that  have  with- 
drawn into  separate  meetings  ;  by  talking  against  them, 
and  by  reproving  them  in  the  pulpit ;  while  they  have 
been  entire  strangers  to  them,  or  have  shunned  their 
company,  and  in  the  mean  time  have  given  seducers 
an  opportunity  to  be  familiar  with  them,  and  to  do 
what  they  pleased  with  them  without  contradiction. 
Oh !  that  ministers  had  been  less  guilty  of  the  errors 
and  schisms  that  they  talk  against !  But  it  is  easier 
to  chide  sectaries  in  the  pulpit,  and  subscribe  a  testi- 
mony against  them,  than  to  play  the  skilful  physician 
for  their  cure,  or  to  do  the  tenth  part  of  our  duty  to 
prevent  or  heal  their  disorders.  I  am  not  finding  fault 
with  prudent  reprehensions  of,  or  testimonies  against 
them  in  public  :  but  I  think  too  many  of  us  have  cause 
to  fear,  lest  we  do  but  publicly  proclaim  our  own 
shame,  by  our  negligence  or  weakness  ;  and  lest,  in 
condemning,  and  testifying  against  them,  we  testify 
against  and  condemn  ourselves. 

12.  In  order  to  preserve  your  church  from  divis- 
ions, and  to  keep  your  people  from  running  after 
irregular,  libertine  preachers,  be  sure  that  you  never 
let  these  authors  of  schism  out-do  you  in  any  thing 
that  is  good. 
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As  truth  should  be  more  eifectual  for  sanctification 
than  error,  if  you  give  them  this  advantage,  you  give 
them  the  day,  and  all  your  disputations  Tvill  do  but 
little  good.  Weak  people  judge  all  by  the  outward 
appearance,  and  by  the  effects,  not  being  able  to  judge 
of  the  doctrine  itself ;  they  think  he  has  the  best  cause 
whom  they  take  to  be  the  best  man.  I  extend  this 
rule  both  to  doctrine  and  to  life  :  e.  g.  If  a  libertine 
j)YeabCh  free-grace,  do  you  preach  it  up  more  eifeetually 
than  he  :  be  much  upon  it,  and  make  it  more  glorious, 
on  right  grounds,  than  he  can  do  on  his  wrong.  If 
on  the  like  pretence  he  mangnify  the  grace  of  love,  do 
not  contradict  him  in  the  affirmative,  only  in  the  neg- 
ative, and  destructive  part :  but  go  beyond  him,  and 
preach  iip  the  lotre  of  God,  with  its  motives  and  effects, 
more  fully  and  effectually  than  he  can  do,  on  the  cor- 
rupt grounds  on  which  he  proceeds :  or  else  you  will 
make  all  the  silly  people  believe,  that  the  difference 
between  you  and  him  is,  that  he  is  for  free-grace,  and 
for  the  love  of  God,  and  that  you  are  against  both. 
So  if  an  enthusiast  talks  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the 
light  and  witness  and  law  within  us,  do  you  fall  upon 
that  subject  too,  and  do  that  well  which  he  does  ill ; 
preach  up  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  his  indwell- 
ing and  operations ;  the  light  and  testimony  and  law 
within  us,  better  than  he  does.  You  must  dwell  upon 
these  things  in  your  preaching,  as  well  as  he  ;  for  the 
people  will  take  no  notice  of  a  short  concession.  I 
might  mention  many  more  instances  to  this  purpose, 
but  these  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  I  mean :  the 
sum  of  which  is,  that  preaching  truth  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful way  of  confuting  error.     Further, 

We  should  be  careful  that  seducers  do  not  excel 
us  in  the  practice  of  religious  duties,  any  more  than 
in  defending  any  sacred  truths. 

Do  any  of  them  express  an  hatred  of  sin,  and  a 
desire  of  church-reformntioTi  Y     AVc  should  nuich  more. 
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Do  they,  when  they  meet  together,  spend  their  time 
in  religious  discourse,  instead  of  vain  jangling  ?  Let 
us  do  so  much  more.  Are  they  unwearied  in  propa- 
gating their  opinions  ?  Let  us  be  much  more  diligent 
-'n  propagating  the  truth.  Will  they  condescend  to 
the  meanest,  and  "  creep  into  houses  to  lead  captive 
the  silliest  "  of  the  flock  ?  Let  us  stoop  as  low,  and  be 
as  diligent  to  do  them  good.  Are  they  loving  to  their 
party  and  contemners  of  the  world  ?  Let  us  be  lovers 
of  all,  especially  of  all  the  saints.  Let  us  "  do  good 
to  all,  especially  to  those  of  the  household  of  faith." 
Let  us  love  an  enemy  as  well  as  they  can  do  a  friend. 
Let  us  be  more  just  than  they ;  more  merciful  than 
they ;  more  humble,  meek,  and  patient  than  they ; 
"  for  this  is  the  will  of  God,  that  by  well  doing ^  we  put 
to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men."*  There  is 
no  virtue  wherein  your  example  will  do  more  to  abate 
men's  prejudices,  than  humility,  meekness,  and  self- 
denial.  Forgive  injuries,  and  "be  not  overcome  of 
evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good."  Imitate  our  bles- 
sed Lord,  "who  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not 
again."  Take  not  up  carnal  weapons  against  your 
enemies  (further  than  self-preservation  or  the  public 
good  requireth  it,)  but  overcome  them  with  kindness, 
patience,  and  gentleness.  If  you  believe  that  Christ 
was  more  imitable  than  Caesar  or  Alexander,  and 
that  it  is  more  glorious  to  be  a  christian  than  a  con- 
queror, or  to  be  a  man  than  a  beast,  contend  with 
charity  and  not  with  violence.  Do  not  set  force 
against  force  ;  but  meekness,  love,  and  patience.  If 
we  thus  excel  these  men  in  an  holy,  harmless,  right- 
eous, merciful,  fruitful,  and  heavenly  life,  as  well  as 
in  soundness  of  doctrine,  "by  our  fruits  we  shall  be 
known;"  and  the  weaker  sort  of  people  will  see  the 
truth,  in  this  reflection  of  it,  who  can  not  see  it  in 

*  1  Pet.  ii.  15. 
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itself.  Then  our  "  light  will  so  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  be  led  to  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  hea- 
ven:" and  even  "they  that  obey  not  the  word,  may, 
without  the  word,  be  won  by  the  conversation"*  of 
their  teachers. 

Oh  how  happy  had  England  been ;  how  happy 
had  all  the  churches  been,  if  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel had  taken  these  courses.  This  would  have  done 
more  against  error  and  schism,  than  all  our  exclaim- 
ing against  them  hath  done,  or  than  all  the  force  of 
the  magistrate  can  do. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CATECHISING  if  WITH  PARTICULAR  DIRECTIONS  IN  REF- 
ERENCE  TO   IT. 

Having  treated  of  private  and  personal  instruc- 
tion, we  proceed  to  recommend  one  very  excellent  and 
useful  method  of  conducting  it,  viz.  by  CatechisiJig. 
For  the  better  'management  of  this  work,  the  follow- 
ing directions  may  be  of  service :  they  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz.  for  bringing  your  people  to  comply  with 
your  design,  and  for  executing  it  in  the  most  accept- 
able and  useful  manner. 

1.  In  order  to  bring  those  persons  to  comply  with 
this  method  of  instruction,  whom  you  think  proper 
thus  to  instruct, 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  vast  importance  to  behave 
yourselves,  through  the  main  course  of  your  ministry, 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  convince  them  of  your  ability, 

*  1  Pet.  iii.  1,  2. 

t  By  Catechising,  the  author  plainly  meant,  not  only  hearing  persons  repeat 
and  expounding  to  them  a  form  of  words  containing  the  grand  and  commoa  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  but  proposing  to  them  familiar  questions  of  our  own,  in  order 
the  better  to  judge  of  their  knowledge  and  dispositions,  and  to  be  the  more  capa- 
ble of  suiting  our  instruction  and  admonitions  to  them.  And  this  method  he 
recommends  to  be  used  not  only  with  respect  to  children,  but  those  who  are  come 
to  years  of  maturity. 
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and  your  unfeigned  love  to  them.  When  people  are 
convinced  that  a  minister  is  qualified  for  his  work, 
and  intends  no  private  ends  of  his  own,  but  merely 
their  good,  they  will  more  readily  stoop  to  his  advice, 
and  be  persuaded  by  him. 

Supposing  this  general  preparation,  the  next  thing 
to  be  done  is,  to  convince  your  people  of  the  benefit 
and  necessity  of  this  method  of  instruction,  for  the 
good  of  their  souls.  In  order  to  this,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  preach  some  plain  and  serious  sermons  to  show 
the  benefits  and  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  di- 
vine truths  in  general,  particularly  the  great  princi- 
ples of  religion  ;  and  that  persons  advanced  in  life 
have  equal  need  to  be  instructed  in  them  with  others, 
and  in  some  respects  greater.  Make  them  understand 
that  this  is  not  an  arbitrary  business  of  your  devising 
or  imposing,  but  that  ^'necessity  is  laid  upon  you"  to 
look  to  every  member  of  your  flock,  according  to 
your  ability,  and  that  if  you  neglect  to  do  it,  they 
may  ''perish  in  their  iniquities,  and  their  blood  be 
required  at  your  hands."  When  this  is  done,  furnish 
every  family  with  a  catechism,  where  you  apprehend 
they  need  it,  or  see  that  they  furnish  themselves. 
Take  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  all  those  whom  you 
intend  thus  to  instruct,  that  you  may  know  whom  to 
expect,  and  who  fail  to  give  their  attendance.  Deal 
very  gently  with  them,  and  take  off  all  discourage- 
ments as  effectually  as  you  can.  Do  not  insist  upon 
every  person's  committing  the  catechism  to  memory  ; 
but,  where  they  labor  under  peculiar  difficulties,  only 
exhort  them  to  read  it  often,  and  get  the  substance  of 
it  into  their  minds  and  hearts.  If  any  persons  will 
not  submit  to  be  thus  instructed  by  you,  go  to  them 
and  expostulate  the  matter  with  them  ;  know  what 
their  reasons  are ;  and  convince  them  of  the  sinful- 
ness and  danger  of  contemning  the  help  that  is  offered 
them.     Souls  are  so  pre(noas,  that  we  should  not  lose 
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one  for  want  of  labor ;  but  should  follow  them  while 
there  is  any  hope,  and  not  give  them  up  as  desperate, 
till  there  be  no  remedy.* 

2.  Having  brought  your  people  to  comply  with 
this  kind  of  instruction,  the  next  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered is,  how  you  should  deal  the  most  effectually  with 
them  in  the  work. 

And  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  much  easier 
matter  to  compose  and  preach  a  good  sermon,  than 
to  deal  rightly  wdth  an  ignorant  man  for  his  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  religion.  This  work  will  try 
the  abilities  and  tempers  of  ministers  ;  it  will  show  the 
difference  between  one  man  and  another,  more  than 
pulpit  preaching  can  do.  Good  Bishop  Usher  observes, 
"  As  the  laying  of  the  foundation  skilfully,  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  whole  building,  so  it 
is  the  very  master-piece  of  the  wisest  builder.  Thus 
the  apostle  Paul  conceived  of  it  when  he  said  "  accor- 
ding to  the  grace  of  God  given  to  me,  as  a  wi§e  mas- 
ter-builder, I  laid  the  foundation,  "f  The  neglect  of 
this,  is  the  frustrating  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry. 
The  directions  which  I  think  should  be  observed  in 
managing  this  work  are  the  following. 

1.  When  your  people,  one  family  or  more,  come 
to  you,  (which  perhaps  it  will  be  the  best  for  them  to 
do, J)  begin  your  work  with  a  short  preface  to  remove 

*  "  Ignorant  souls  (says  Mr.  Guenal)  feel  no  such  smart  as  to  put  them  upon 
inquiring  for  a  physician.  If  the  minister  stay  till  they  send  for  him  to  instruct 
them,  he  may  sooner  hear  the  bell  go  for  them  than  any  messenger  come  for  him. 
You  must  seek  them  out,  and  not  expect  that  thej'  will  come  to  you.  There  aro 
a  sort  of  people  that  are  more  afraid  of  their  remedy  than  their  disease,  and  study 
more  to  hide  their  ignorance  than  to  have  it  cured :  it  should  make  us  pity  them 

the  more  because  they  can  pity  themselves  so  little It  is  an  uuhappiness 

to  some  of  us,  who  have  to  do  with  a  multitude  that  we  can  not  attend  on  them 
as  their  needs  require  .  .  .  but  let  us  look  to  it.  that  though  we  can  not  do  what 
we  should,  we  be  not  wanting  in  what  we  may." 

GuRKAL's  Christian  Armor,  p.  235,  quoted  by  the  author  at  the  end  of  his  pre- 
face.   (Fifth  Edition  fol.  p.  89.)    The  whole  passage  is  worth  reading. 

1 1  Cor.  iii.  10. 

X  Mr.  Baxter,  in  his  preface,  tells  us  what  was  his  method :  "  At  the  delivery 
of  the  catechisms  (says  he)  I  take  a  catalogue  of  all  the  persons  of  undsrstanding 
in  the  parish ;  the  clerk  goes  a  week  beforehand  to  every  family  to  tell  them  when 
to  come,  and  at  what  liour :  e.  g.  one  family  at  eight  o'clock,  the  next  at  nine, 
the  next  at  ten,  &c." 
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all  discouragcineuts,  and  to  prepare  tlieiii  for  jour  in* 
structions ;  e.  g.  "  It  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  of 
you,  my  friends,  an  uncommon  and  troublesome  busi- 
ness which  I  now  put  you  upon ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  it  needless.  Had  I  thought  so,  I  should 
have  saved  you  and  myself  this  labor.  But  God  has 
told  me  in  his  word  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  have 
the  charge  of  souls,  and  that  the  "  blood  of  them  that 
perish  will  be  required  at  the  hands"  of  such  minis- 
ters as  neglect  them  ;  so  that  my  conscience  will  not 
suffer  me  to  be  so  guilty  of  such  a  neglect  as  I  have 
been.  The  Lord  only  knoAvs  how  long  you  and  I  may 
be  together  ;  it  therefore  concerns  me  to  do  what  I 
can  for  your  salvation,  and  my  own,  before  I  leave  you 
and  the  world.  I  hope  you  will  be  glad  of  help  in  so 
needful  a  work,  and  not  think  much  of  it  that  I  put 
you  to  this  trouble,  when  even  the  trifles  of  the  world 
can  not  be  gotten  without  much  greater." 

2.  In  general,  take  each  person  alone,  and  dis- 
course with  him  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  rest;  for 
some  do  not  like  to  be  questioned  before  others,  and 
can  not  answer  you  with  freedom.  However  let  none 
be  present  but  those  of  the  same  family,  or  those  with 
whom  they  are  familiar.  I  find  by  experience  that 
in  general,  people  will  bear  plain  and  close  dealing 
about  their  sin,  their  misery,  and  their  duty  when 
you  have  them  alone,  better  than  when  others  are 
present. 

3.  As  fqr  those  that  commit  a  catechism  to  mem- 
ory, it  may  be  proper  at  the  beginning  of  these 
exercises  to  take  an  account  of  what  they  have 
learned,  and  to  hear  them  repeat  the  answers  to  each 
question. 

4.  When  you  form  questions  of  your  own  to  pro- 
pose to  them,  be  careful  of  the  following  things.  Let 
them  be  such  as  they  may  perceive  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance, and   of  the  nearest  concernment  to  them- 
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selves:  e.  g.  "What  do  you  think  becomes  of  men 
Avhen  they  die  ?  Do  you  believe  that  you  have  sinned  ? 
What  doth  sin  deserve  ?  What  remedy  hath  God 
provided  for  saving  sinful  and  miserable  souls  ?  Hath 
a;ny  one  suffered  for  sin  in  our  stead  ?  Who  are  they 
that  God  will  pardon  ?  AV  hat  change  must  be  made 
on  all  that  will  be  saved  ?  And  how  is  it  made  ? 
Where  is  our  chief  happiness,  and  what  must  our 
hearts  be  most  set  upon  ?"  Take  heed  of  asking  them 
any  nice,  doubtful,  or  difficult  questions.  Be  very 
cautious  how  you  put  them,  upon  definitions,  or  de* 
scriptions  ;  so  contrive  to  bring  the  predicate  into  your 
questions,  that  they  may  perceive  what  you  mean ; 
e.  g.  "  What  is  God  ?  Is  he  flesh  and  blood  as  we  are> 
or  is  he  a  spirit  ?"  Look  not  after  words,  but  things  > 
and  often  leave  them  to  a  bare  yes  or  7io  ;  for  there 
are  many  elderly  and  even  godly  people  who  can  not 
speak  their  minds  in  any  tolerable  expressions.  If 
you  find  them  at  a  loss,  and  unable  to  answer  you,  do 
not  drive  them  on  too  hard,  or  too  long,  lest  they 
should  imagine  that  you  only  intend  to  puzzle  and 
disgrace  them.  When  you  perceive  them  troubled  that 
they  can  not  answer,  take  off  their  burden  by  answer- 
ing the  question  yourself;  and  then  do  it  thoroughly 
«,nd  plainly,  that  they  may  understand  it  before  you 
leave  them. 

5.  When  you  have  done  what  you  think  necessary 
in  trying  their  knowledge,  proceed  to  instruct  them 
further.  This  must  be  done  according  to  their  several 
characters*  If  the  person  be  a  professor,  fall  upon 
something  which  you  apprehend  he  most  needs  ;  either 
explain  some  doctrine,  or  lay  the  foundation  of  some 
duty  which  you  have  reason  to  think  he  neglects,  &c. 
If  the  person  be  grossly  ignorant,  give  him  a  plain, 
familiar  summary  of  the  Christian  religion ;  for  though 
he  may  have  it  in  the  catechism,  a  more  familiar  way 
of  discoursing  upon  it  may  help  him  belter  to  under- 
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stand  it.  If  you  perceive  lie  does  not  understand  you^ 
go  over  it  again ;  then  ask  him  whether  he  does  or  not ; 
and  endeavor  to  leave  it  fixed  in  his  memory. 

G.  If  you  suspect  any  to  be  ungodly,  whether  they 
be  grossly  ignorant  or  not,  make  a  prudent  inquiry  into 
their  statesv  The  least  offensive  way  of  doing  it  will 
be  to  take  your  occasion  from  some  article  in  the 
catechism,  which  they  have  repeated  ;  e»  g.  "  Though 
I  have  no  desife  needlessly  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of 
any,  yet  because  it  is  the  ofiice  of  a  minister  to  give 
advice  to  his  people  in  the  matters  of  salvation,  and 
because  it  is  so  dangerous  a  thing  to  be  mistaken, 
where  life  or  death  eternal  are  depending,  I  would  in- 
treat  you  to  deal  faithfully,  and  tell  me  whether  you 
ever  found  this  great  change  upon  your  hearts ; 
whether  you  live  in  this  or  that  sin ;  or,  whether  you 
perform  this  or  that  duty,"  &c.  If  any  such  person 
tells  you  he  hopes  he  is  converted,  show  him,  in  the 
plainest  manner,  what  true  conversion  is  ;  then  renew 
and  enforce  the  inquiry.  Ask  him  such  questions  as 
these :  "  Can  you  truly  say,  that  all  the  known  sins 
of  your  past  life  are  the  grief  of  your  heart  ?  That 
you  have  felt  yourself  undone  by  them  ?  That  you 
have  gladly  entertained  the  news  of  a  Savior,  and  have 
cast  your  soul  upon  Christ  alone  for  salvation  ?  Can 
you  say  from  your  heart  that  you  hate  the  sins  which 
you  formerly  loved,  and  that  you  now^  love  that  holy 
life  for  which  once  you  had  no  relish  ?  Do  you  live 
in  the  practice  of  any  known  sin,  or  in  the  neglect  of 
any  known  duty  ?  Is  the  m^ain  course  and  the  bent 
of  your  whole  life  to  please  God,  and  enjoy  him  for 
ever?"  Mention  particularly  some  of  those  duties 
which  you  most  suspect  him  to  omit,  and  ask  him 
whether  he  performs  them  ;  especially  frayer  in  the 
family  and  in  secret ;  as  also,  how  he  spends  the  Lord's 
day^ 

7»  If  you  discern  an  apparent  probability  that  the 
G 
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persons  is  in  an  unconverted  state,  your  next  business 
is  to  labor,  with  all  your  skill  and  power,  to  bring  his 
heart  to  a  sense  of  his  condition.  Address  him  in 
some  such  manner  as  this  ;  "  Truly,  friend,  the  Lord 
knows  I  have  no  mind  to  make  your  case  worse  than 
it  is,  nor  to  occasion  you  any  unnecessary  fear  or 
trouble ;  but  I  suppose  you  would  take  me  for  an 
enemy,  and  not  a  faithful  friend,  if  I  should  flatter 
you  and  not  tell  you  the  truth.  I  much  fear  that  you 
are  yet  a  stranger  to  the  new  and  divine  life.  If  you 
were  a  Christian  indeed,  you  would  not  have  lived  in 
such  a  sin,  &c.,  &c.  Alas  !  What  have  you  been  doing  ? 
How  have  you  spent  your  time,  that  you  are  so  igno- 
rant, and  so  unprepared  for  death  if  you  should  now 
be  called  to  it  ?  What  if  you  had  died  before  now  in 
an  unconverted  state  ?  What  had  become  of  you,  and 
where  had  you  now  been?"  Here  be  very  earnest ; 
if  you  get  not  the  heart,  you  get  nothing.  That  which 
does  not  affect  is  soon  forgotten. 

Let  this  be  followed  with  a  practical  exhortation 
concerning  the  nature  and  necessity  of  closing  w^th 
Christ,  and  the  use  of  every  proper  means,  for  the 
time  to  come,  to  avoid  former  sins.  Speak  to  them 
to  this  effect.  "  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  find  you  in  so 
bad  a  case,  but  should  be  more  so  to  leave  you  in  it. 
Let  me  therefore  entreat  you  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and 
for  your  own  sake,  to  regard  what  I  shall  say  to  you. 
It  is  a  great  mercy  that  you  was  not  cut  off  in  your 
natural  state  ;  that  you  have  yet  life  and  time  ;  espe- 
cially that  there  is  a  sufficient  remedy  provided  for 
you  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  There  is  yet  a  possibility 
of  your  being  converted  and  saved.  Let  me,  then, 
entreat  you,  not  to  rest  in  your  present  condition, 
since,  if  you  do,  you  must  perish  forever.  Think 
seriously  of  the  vanity  of  the  world  ;  the  awful  nature 
of  eternity  ;  and  the  importance  of  religion.  Without 
any  delay  accept  of  the   salvation  offered  in  the  gos= 
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del,  and  close  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  avIio  offers 
it  to  you.  Resolve  immediately  against  your  former 
sins,  and  be  diligent  in  the  use  of  all  God's  appointed 
means,  till  the  great  change  of  regeneration  be  wrought. 
Because  you  can  not  effect  this  change  yourself,  be- 
take yourself  daily  to  God  in  prayer,  and  beg  of  him 
to  effect  it,  as  well  as  pardon  your  sins.  Avoid  care- 
fully all  temptations  to,  and  occasions  of  sin.  For- 
sake your  evil  companions,  and  join  the  company  of 
them  that  fear  God.  Especially  spend  the  Lord's  day 
in  holy  exercises,  both  in  public  and  private  ;  lose  not 
any  time,  but  especially,  lose  not  that  most  precious 
time  which  God  has  given  you  to  be  instructed  by  him, 
and  prepared  for  your  latter  end."  Be  sure,  if  you 
ca;i,  to  get  a  promise  from  such  persons  that  they  will 
attend  to  your  advice.  Ask  it  solemnly ;  reminding 
them  of  the  presence  of  God  who  hears  their  promises, 
and  will  expect  the  performance. 

8.  Through  the  whole  of  these  exercises  see  that 
your  manner,  as  well  as  matter,  be  suited  to  the  end. 
Make  a  difference  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
persons  you  have  to  deal  with.  With  the  dull  and 
obstinate,  you  must  be  earnest  and  severe :  with  the 
tender  and  timorous,  you  must  mildly  insist  upon  di- 
rection and  confirmation.  With  the  young,  you  must 
represent  the  shame  and  evil  of  sensual  pleasures,  and 
the  necessity  of  mortification  :  wdth  the  aged,  you 
must  disgrace  the  present  world ;  you  must  represent 
the  nearness  of  their  change ;  and  the  aggravations 
of  their  sins,  if  they  live  and  die  impenitent.  With 
your  inferiors,  you  may  be  very  free ;  with  your  supe- 
riors and  elders,  you  must  speak  with  more  reverence. 
To  the  rich,  the  nature  and  necessity  of  self-denial 
must  be  opened  :  to  the  poor  we  must  show  the  great 
"riches  of  glory"  proposed  to  them  in  the  gospel. 
The  evil  and  danger  of  those  sins  must  be  insisted  on, 
to  which  each  one's  age,  or  sex,  or  temperature  of 
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body,  or  eniploymont  in  tlie  world,  does  most  incline 
them.  Be  as  condescending,  familiar,  and  plain,  as 
possible  with  those  of  the  weakest  capacities.  Give 
them  the  scripture  proofs  of  all  that  you  say,  to  con- 
vince them  that  it  is  not  you  only,  but  God,  by  you, 
who  speaks  to  them.  Be  serious  in  all,  but  especially 
in  your  applications.  I  scarcely  fear  any  thing  more 
than  lest  some  careless  ministers  will  hurry  over  this 
work  superficially,  and  destroy  this,  as  they  do  all 
other  duties,  by  turning  it  into  a  mere  formality  ;  pro- 
posing a  few  cold  questions,  and  giving  a  few  cold 
vrords  of  advice,  without  any  life  and  feeling  in  them- 
selves, or  any  likelihood  of  producing  any  feeling  in 
the  hearers.  But  surely  he  that  values  souls  and  knows 
what  opportunity  is  before  him,  will  do  it  accord- 
ingly. 

To  this  end,  it  will  be  of  considerable  importance 
that  both  before,  and  in  the  work,  we  take  great  pains 
with  our  own  hearts  ;  especially  to  strengthen  our  be- 
lief of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  the  invisible  glory 
and  misery  which  are  to  come.  This  work  will  greatly 
try  the  strength  of  our  faith.  A  superficial  Christian 
will  feel  his  zeal  quite  fail  him,  especially  Avhen  the 
duty  is  grown  common,  for  want  of  a  belief  in  tlie 
things  he  is  treating  of,  to  keep  it  alive.  In  the 
pulpit,  from  the  press,  and  in  public  acts,  where  there, 
is  room  for  ostentation,  the  hypocritical  minister  will 
give  you  his  best :  but  an  affected  fervency  and  hypo  • 
critical  stage-action  will  not  hold  out  long  in  sucli 
duties  as  these  :  they  are  other  kind  of  men  that  must 
effectually  perform  them.  We  should  endeavor  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  this  business  particularly  by  private 
prayer.  And,  if  the  time  will  permit,  it  will  be  best  to 
begin  and  end  these  exercises  I  am  recommending 
with  a  short  prayer  with  our  people. 

Lastly ;  if  God  has  given  you  ability,  extend  your 
charity  to  the  poorer  sort  l)efore  they  part  from  you, 
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for  their  relief,  and  for  the  time  that  is  thus  taken 
from  their  labors ;  especially  for  the  encouragement 
of  those  that  make  the  best  proficiency. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ARGUMENTS    FOR 

LARLY   BY   CATECHISING    IN   THE   MANNER    RECOM- 
MENDED. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged  that  the  method 
of  instru'ction  which  has  been  proposed  is  attended 
with  many  difficulties  and  discouragements.  Many 
arise  both  from  our  people  and  from  ourselves. 
There  is  in  us  much  dulness  and  laziness;  so  that  it 
will  not  -be  easy  to  bring  us  to  be  faithful  in  so  hard 
a  w^ork.  We  have  also  a  base,  man-pleasing  disposi- 
tion, which  will  sufier  us  to  let  men  go  quietly  to 
hell,  lest  we  should  lose  their  respect.  We  are 
more  ready  to  venture  on  the  displeasure  of  God, 
and  their  everlasting  misery,  than  draw  upon  us 
their  ill-will ;  and  are  so  carnal  that  we  dare  not  be 
faithful  for  fear  of  losing  our  income,  or  bringing 
ourselves  into  difficulties.  Many  of  us  have  a  fool- 
ish bashfulness  which  makes  us  backward  to  begin 
this  great  work.  We  are  so  modest,  forsooth,  that 
we  blush  to  speak  for  Christ,  or  contradict  the  devil, 
or  attempt  to  save  a  soul ;  while  we  are  less  ashamed 
of  more  shameful  works  than  these.  We  are  com- 
monly too  unfit  for  this  work,  by  reason  of  our  un- 
skilfulness :  we  know  not,  as  we  ought,  how  to  deal 
with  an  ignorant  worldling,  for  his  salvation,  how  to 
get  within  him  and  win  upon  him,  nor  how  to  suit 
our  addresses  to  men's  several  conditions  and  tem- 
pers. But  the  greatest  impediment  of  all  is  that  we 
ourselves   are    too   weak    in    the   faitli,   and   feel   too 
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little  of  tlio  power  of  religion  upon  our  souls.  Oui* 
belief  of  divine  truths  and  invisible  things  is  so 
feeble  that  it  Avill  hardly  excite  in  us  so  kindly,  reso- 
lute, and  constant  a  zeal  as  is  necessary  for  this  work. 

Besides  these  difficulties  from  ourselves,  we  have, 
too,  many  to  encounter  from  our  people.  Many  of 
them  will  scorn  to  come  to  us  to  be  taught,  imagin- 
ing they  are  too  good  to  be  catechised,  or  too  old  to 
learn.  Many  are  so  dull  that  they  will  keep  away, 
as  ashamed  of  their  ignorance ;  or,  if  they  come, 
you  will  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  to  under- 
stand you,  and  yet  more  difficult  to  work  upon  their 
hearts,  so  as  to  produce  a  saving  change,  which  is 
our  principal  end,  and  without  which  our  labor  is 
almost  lost.  0  what  a  rock  a  carnal  heart  is !  IIow 
strongly  will  it  resist  the  most  powerful  persuasions, 
and  with  what  unconcern  will  sinners  hear  of  ever- 
lasting life  and  death  !  And  even  when  you  have 
made  some  desirable  impressions  upon  them,  if  you 
have  not  a  special  care  over  them,  their  hearts  will 
soon  return  to  their  former  hardness,  and  their  old 
companions  and  temptations  will  work  off  all  again. 
These  things  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  great  dis- 
couragements, but  in  a  necessary  work  they  should 
excite  us  to  the  greater  diligence.  That  this  is  a 
necessary  work  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the  bene- 
fits to  be  expected  from  it,  and  the  obligations  minis- 
ters are  laid  under  to  perform  it. 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  benefits  which  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  from  the  method  of  private 
instruction  which  has  been  proposed :  and 

1.  It  is  -Jittended  with  the  most  excellent  advan- 
tage for  informing  the  judgment  and  changing  the 
will  of  the  ignorant  and  ungodly. 

It  will  tend  greatly  to  inform  the  understanding, 
to  have  the  sum  of  Christianity  in  the  memory. 
Though  bnre  words  will  be  of   but  little  advantage, 
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3'et  Avlicii  the  -words  are  plain  English,  he  Avho  has 
them  hy  rote  is  much  more  likely  to  know  the  truths 
contained  in  them  than  another.  Such  forms  of 
sound  words,  though  some  deride  all  catechisms  as 
unprofitahle,  may  be  of  admirable  use,  especially  as 
we  shall  liave  an  opportunity,  by  personal  converse 
with  those  who  have  committed  them  to  memory,  to 
try  how^  far  they  understand  them,  to  explain  to 
them  wliat  they  do  not  understand,  and  to  insist  on 
those  particulars  which  we  apprehend  each  person 
has  most  need  to  hear. 

In  some  respects,  this  kind  of  instruction  has  the 
preference  to  preaching.'^  What  other  argument  need 
we  for  this  than  our  own  experience  ?  I  seldom  deal 
with  men  on  this  great  business  in  private,  serious 
conference,  but  they  go  away  with  some  seeming 
convictions  and  promises  of  new  obedience,  and  some- 
times with  a  deep  remorse  and  affecting  sense  of 
their  condition.  Yea,  I  have  found,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  you  have  experienced  the  same,  that  an  ignorant 
sot,  who  for  a  long  time  had  been  an  unprofitable 
hearer,  has  got  more  knowledge  and  remorse  of  con- 
science in  half  an  hour's  close  conversation  than  he 
did  by  ten  years'  public  preaching.  I  know  that  is 
the  most  excellent  means,  because  we  therein  speak 
to  many  at  once  ;  but  this  private  way  of  preaching 
is  usually  far  more  effectual  for  many  reasons :  e.  g. 

*  "  Private,  frequent,  spiritual  conference,"'  saith  Dr.  Hammond,  "  between 
fellow  Christiana,  but  especially  between  the  Presbyter  and  those  of  hie  chargt, 
particularly  in  the  discussion  of  every  man's  special  sins',  infirmities,  and  incli 
nations,  may  prove  very  useful  and  advantageous,  in  order  to  spiritual  direo 
tions,  reproof,  and  comfort,  to  the  making  the  man  of  God  perfect :  and  to  tell 
the  truth,  if  the  pride  and  self-conceit  of  some,  the  carelessness  of  others,  the 
bashful ness  of  a  third  sort,  the  nauseating  and  instant  satiety  of  any  good  in  a 
fourth,  if  the  follies  of  men  aud  the  artifices  of  Satan  had  not  put  this  practice 
qiiite  out  of  fashion  among  us,  there  is  no  doubt  but  more  good  might  be  done 
by  ministers  this  way  than  is  now  done  by  any  other  means,  even  than  by 
that  of  public  prea(;hing,  which  Ls  now  almost  solely  depended  upon;  it  being,  as 
Quintilian  saith,  (comparing  public  and  privat<;  instruction  of  youth)  a  more 
likely  wa)'  to  fill  narrow  mouthed  bottles,  (and  such  are  the  most  of  us,)  to  take 
them  single  in  the  hand,  and  pour  water  into  them,  than  to  set  them  all  together, 
and  throw  ever  so  much  wat  r  upon  tln'iu.' — J)r.  Hainiuand  on  the  Power  of  the 
Keyg,  Chap,  iv.,  §l'tl. 
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We  have  the  best  opportunity  to  iyiprint  religious 
truths  upon  the  heart,  when  we  can  speak  to  each 
one's  particular  necessity,  and  can  say  to  the  sinner, 
"thou  art  the  man;"  when  we  can  mention  his  par- 
ticular case,  and  address  him  in  regard  to  it  with 
familiar  importunity.  If  any  thing  in  the  world  is 
likely  to  do  our  people  good,  it  is  this^  They  will 
understand  a  familiar  speech,  who  hear  a  sermon  as 
if  it  were  nonsense.  Besides,  they  have  far  greater 
advantage  for  the  application  of  it  to  themselves. 
By  this  means,  you  will  hear  their  objections,  and 
know  where  Satan  has  the  most  advantage  over 
them,  or  what  it  is  that  resists  the  truth,  and  so  may 
be  the  more  able,  effectually  to  convince  them.  We 
can  here  answer  their  objections,  drive  them  to  a 
stand,  urge  them  to  discover  their  resolutions  for  the 
future,  and  to  promise  to  use  the  means  for  reforma- 
tion. Again :  in  private,  we  may  speak  in  a  much 
plainer  manner  than  we  can  in  public.  The  plainest 
preacher  can  hardly  speak  plain  enough  in  the  pulpit 
to  make  many  understand.  I  have  often  been  sur- 
prised to  find  how  grossly  ignorant  many  are  who 
have  been  my  hearers  several  years,  who  are  as 
unable  to  answer  some  of  the  plainest  questions  as 
if  they  had  never  heard  the  gospel  in  their  lives. 
Now  in  public  we  can  not  use  such  homely  expres- 
sions nor  so  many  repetitions  as  their  dulness 
requires,  but  in  private  we  may.  In  public  our 
speeches  are  long ;  we  quite  overrun  their  under- 
standings and  their  memories  ;  so  that  they  are  con- 
founded and  unable  to  follow  us ;  one  thing  drives 
out  another,  that  they  know  not  what  we  have  been 
saying ;  but  in  private  we  may  take  our  work  grada- 
tim,  and  take  our  hearers  with  us  as  we  go.  By 
their  answers  to  our  questions  we  may  see  how  far 
they  go  with  us,  and  what  we  have  next  to  do.  In 
public,  by   our  length   and   speaking   alone  we   lose 
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their  attention  ;  but  wlien  they  are  interlocutors,  we 
can  easily  cause  them  to  attend.  I  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  public  pi-eaching  alone  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient, nor  effectual  for  the  conversion  of  so  many  as 
this  method.  Long  may  you  study  and  preach  to 
little  purpose,  if  you  neglect  this  duty. 

2.  This  work  of  private  instruction,  if  well 
managed,  will  be  the  means  of  the  most  orderhj 
building  up  those  that  are  converted,  and  establish- 
ing them  in  the  faith. 

It  hazards  the  wdiole  work,  or  at  least  very  much 
hinders  it,  when  we  do  it  not  in  a  proper  order. 
How  can  you  build,  if  you  do  not  lay  a  good  foun- 
dation ?  It  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this,  that 
there  are  so  many  deluded  novices  in  religion,  and 
that  so  many  are  laboring  in  vain — "  still  learning, 
without  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth"* — 
like  those  that  would  read  before  they  have  learned 
the  letters.  This  makes  so  many  fall  away,  or  to 
be  "  shaken  by  every  wind  of  doctrine."  These  fun- 
damentals are  what  must  lead  men  to  further  truths  ; 
these  they  must  build  upon  ;  these  must  actuate  all 
their  graces,  and  animate  all  their  duties ;  these 
must  fortify  them  against  particular  temptations. 
He  that  knows  these  well,  knows  as  much  as  is 
necessary  to  make  him  happy.  He  that  knows  these 
best  is  the  most  understanding  Christian.  He  that 
knows  not  these,  knows  nothing.  The  most  godly 
people,  therefore,  in  your  congregation  w411  find  it 
Avorth  their  while  to  be  thus  instructed.  If  you 
would  edify  and  well  establish  them,  be  diligent  in 
this  work. 

3.  This  method  of  private  instruction  will  tend  to 
make  our  preaching  better  understood  and  regarded. 

When  you  have  acquainted  persons  with  the  prin- 

■-•1  Tim.  ill.  7. 
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ciples,  they  will  more  easily  perceive  what  you  arc 
aiming  at ;  it  will  prepare  their  minds  and  open  the 
way  to  their  hearts ;  whereas  without  this  you  may 
lose  the  most  of  your  labor,  and  the  more  pains  you 
take  in  accurate  preparations  the  less  good  you  will  do. 

4.  By  this  means  you  will  become  familiar  with 
your  people,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  advantage. 

The  want  of  this  is  a  great  impediment  to  the 
success  of  our  labors.  By  distance  and  strangeness, 
abundance  of  mistakes  between  ministers  and  people 
are  occasioned.  Besides,  familiarity  tends  to  beget 
those  afiections  which  may  open  their  ears  to  further 
teaching.  When  we  are  familiar  with  them,  they 
will  be  encouraged  to  use  freedom  in  opening  their 
doubts  to  us,  for  our  resolution  of  them ;  but  when  a 
Qiinister  knows  not  his  people,  or  is  as  strange  to 
them  as  if  he  did  not  know  them,  it  must  be  a  great 
hinderance  to  his  doing  them  any  good.  By  this 
familiarity  we  shall  be  better  acquainted  with  each 
person's  temper  and  spiritual  state,  and  so  shall 
know  better  how  to  watch  over  them,  how  to  preach 
to,  and  discourse  with  them,  how  to  lament  for,  or 
rejoice  over  them,  and  how  to  pray  to  God  on  their 
behalf.  We  shall  hereby  be  the  better  enabled  to 
help  them  against  temptations,  and  prevent  their 
falling  into  any  hurtful  errors,  of  which  they  are  in 
great  danger  while  their  pastors  are  strangers  to 
them,  and  seducers  are  very  familiar  with  them. 
Once  more :  this  familiarity  with  our  people  will 
better  satisfy  us  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  we  shall  hereby  better  know  who  are  fit, 
and  who  are  unfit  for  it ;  whereas  many  will  question 
a  minister  who  examines  his  people  in  order  to  this 
ordinance,  by  what  authority  he  does  it,  and  will  not 
submit  to  such  an  examination,  the  same  work  will 
be  done,  in  such  a  eourso  as  this,  in  an  unexceptiona- 
ble manner. 
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5.  This  method  of  private  instruction  will  better 
inform  the  people  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
ministerial  office,  or  awaken  them  to  Ji  better  atten- 
tion to  it. 

It  is  common  for  men  to  think  that  our  work  is 
nothing  more  than  to  preach  well,  to  baptize,  admin- 
ister the  Lord's  Supper,  and  visit  the  sick ;  they  are 
therefore  willing  to  submit  to  no  more  ;  and  through 
a  common  neglect,  ministers  are  become  such  stran- 
gers to  their  own  calling,  that  they  think  of  doing 
nothing  more.  They  have  hundreds  of  people  to 
whom  they  never  spoke  a  word  personally  for  their 
salvation.  Nay,  the  omission  of  personal  instruction 
is  grown  so  frequent,  even  among  pious  and  Me 
men,  that  the  disgrace  of  it  is  abated,  and  a  man 
may  be  guilty  of  it  without  any  dishonor  or  obseiv.i- 
tion.  Show  the  world,  then,  by  your  practice,  what 
the  nature  of  our  office  is ;  and  I  hope  you  will  see 
the  time  when  neglect  of  personal  oversight  will  be 
taken  for  as  scandalous  an  omission  as  preaching  but 
one  part  of  the  day  would  now  be  esteemed.  In 
overthrowing  the  errors  of  Popery,  many  have  run 
into  the  contrary  extreme,  lest  they  should  ?eem  to 
favor  auricular  confession:  they  have  neglected  aii 
personal  instruction.  I  am  past  doubt  tliat  {lie 
popish  auricular  confession  is  a  sinful  novelty  ;  but  I 
must  say,  though  some  will  think  it  strange,  that  oir 
neglect  of  personal  instruction  is  much  worse.  L  t 
us,  by  our  practice,  show  careless  ministers,  as  well 
as  our  people,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  this 
duty.  Further :  as  this  course  will  acquaint  the 
people  with  our  duty  toward  them,  it  will  also 
inform  them  of  theirs  toward  us,  and  then  they 
will  be  more  .likely  to  discharge  it  better.  This  X 
mention,  not  for  our  own  sakes  only,  but  because 
their  salvation  is  much  concerned  in  it.  If  they  do 
not  know  what  our  office  i^,  viz.,  that  it  is  one  iivc.it 
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branch  of  it  to  admonish  and  instruct  them  ^vith  re- 
gard to  their  particular  cases,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they 
neglect  to  apply  to  us  for  our  help,  to  their  own 
prejudice.  The  matter  is  now  come  to  this  pass,  that 
if  we  exhort  them  to  come  for  instruction^  or  begin 
to  discourse  with  them  about  their  souls,  they  ques- 
tion our  authority,  and  look  upon  us  as  proud,  prag- 
matical persons,  who  would  bear  rule  over  their 
consciences.  They  do  in  general  discover  no  more 
wisdom  nor  gratitude  than  if  they  were  to  quarrel 
with  a  person  for  quenching  the  fire  when  their 
liouses  were  burning ;  or  if,  when  one  offered  to  save 
them  from  drowning,  they  should  ask  him  by  what 
authority  he  did  it.  And  what  is  it  that  has  brought 
our  people  to  this  ignorance  of  their  duty  but  our 
neglect  of  ours  ?  Where  it  is  the  custom,  as  among 
Papists,  they  are  willing  to  confess  all  their  sins  to 
the  priest ;  but  a,mong  us  they  disdain  to  be  ques- 
tioned or  instructed,  because  it  is  not  the  custom. 
Let  us,  then,  by  our  diligence  in  this  work,  endeavor 
to  make  it  become  a  common  thing ;  and  thus  we 
shall  facilitate  the  ministerial  service  to  the  next 
generation.  If  we  can  but  establish  this  custom, 
our  successors  in  the  ministry  will  reap  the  fruit  of 
our  labors,  as  their  work  will  be  easier  to  them ;  and 
thus  we  may  be  the  means  of  saving  many  souls  in 
ages  to  come  as  well  as  in  the  present.* 

6.  Another  considerable  benefit  attending  private 
instruction,  especially  by  cate-chism  is,  that  it  will 
keep  our  people  from  much  of  that  vanity,  which  now 
possesses  their  minds  and  takes  up  their  time. 

When  workmen  are  employed  in  their  shops, 
almost  all  their  talk  is  vanity ;  and  children  are  apt 

*  "  Perhaps  you  who  find  a  people  rude  and  ignorant  (like  stones  in  a  quarry, 
or  trees  unhewn)  may  not  bring  the  work  to  such  perfection  in  your  days  as  you 
desire.  Yet,  as  David  did  for  t^olonion,  you  may,  ])y  your  pains  in  teaching  and 
insti-ucting,  prepare  materia!t<  for  anoth.'r.  who  shall  rear  the  Temple." — Gurnal, 
ubi  sujpra. 
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to  learn  foolish  songs  and  idle  stories,  and  thus  furnish 
their  minds  with  filth  and  rubbish  ;  which  occasions 
them  to  lose  much  time,  and  to  be  guilty  of  many  idle 
thoughts  and  words.  Now  when  they  have  a  cate- 
chism to  learn,  and  know  that  they  must  give  an  ac- 
count of  it,  much  of  their  time  and  thoughts  will  be 
better  employed.  It  will  particularly  find  them,  and 
heads  of  families,  profitable  employment  for  the 
Lord's  day. 

7.  As  the  method  of  instruction  I  am  recommen- 
ding is,  by  supposition,  very  extensive,  we  have  rea- 
son to  expect  the  most  extensive  benefits  from  it. 

It  has  a  more  excellent  design,  and  therefore  Ave 
may  hope  it  will  have  more  important  efi'ects,  than 
our  accidental  conferences  with  here  and  there  a  par- 
ticular person.  In  sucli  occasional  discourses,  I  ob- 
serve ministers  satisfy  themselves  to  have  spoken  some 
few  good  words,  but  seldom  set  themselves  in  so  plain 
and  close  a  manner,  to  convince  men  of  their  sin  and 
misery  and  their  need  of  mercy,  as  in  this  purposely 
Jippointed  work,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing. 

In  short,  so  weighty  and  excellent  is  this  duty, 
that  the  chief  part  of  church  reformation  is  behind 
without  it,  and  consists  in  it.  We  arc  apt  to  look 
upon  a  reformation  as  what  is  to  be  wrought  immedi- 
utely  by  God,  without  considering,  that  it  is  to  be 
eiiected  by  our  means  ;  but  this  we  have  no  warrant 
to  do :  in  order  to  it,  we  m.ust  use  our  unwearied  en- 
d3:ivois,  and  particularly  must  be  diligent  in  catechi- 
eing  and  personal  instruction ;  for  this  is  likely  to  do 
more  toward  effecting  such  a  reformation  as  we  have 
1  :)iig  prayed  and  hoped  for,  than  ev^ry  other  means 
^vithout  it.  Brethren,  all  that  our  forefathers  have 
been  doing  for  the  good  of  the  church,  and  for  a  true 
reformation,  for  so  many  years,  was  but  to  prepare 
the  way  for  you  to  come  in  and  do  the  work  which 
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they  desired.  They  have  opened  you  the  door,  and 
at  a  great  expense  of  labors  and  sufFerings,  have  re- 
moved many  of  your  impediments  :  and  will  you  now 
stand  still  or  loiter  ?  God  forbid  !  Have  they  spent 
so  much  time  in  fencing  the  vineyard,  in  weeding  and 
pruning  it  to  make  it  ready  for  your  hands,  and  will 
you  now  fail,  who  are  sent  to  gather  in  the  vintage  ? 
in  the  name  of  Grod,  take  heed  that  you  do  not  frus- 
trate their  labors,  their  prayers,  and  their  hopes  !  To 
ivhat  has  been  said  let  me  add, 

8.  The  diligent  prosecution  of  this  work  will  do 
some  good  to  ministers  themselves. 

It  will  be  the  best  cure  for  their  idleness  and  loss 
of  time,  in  unnecessary  discourses,  journies,  or  other 
recreations ;  and  at  the  same  time,  will  cut  off  that 
ycandal  which  attends  them.  Besides,  it  will  tend  to 
oubdue  our  own  corruptions,  to  increase  our  own 
graces,  and  consequently  to  procure  much  peace  to 
our  own  consciences,  and  much  comfort  when  our 
time  and  actions  come  to  be  reviewed.  This  constant 
employment  of  our  minds  and  tongues  against  sin, 
and  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  holiness,  will  do  much 
more  toward  habituating  us  to  overcome  our  carnal 
inclinations,  than  all  the  austerities  of  Monks  and 
Hermits,  who  addict  themselves  to  unprofitable  soli- 
tude, and  "hide  their  master's  talents."  Not  to  men- 
tion what  an  excellent  means  this  will  be  to  take  us, 
as  well  as  our  people,  from  vain  controversies  and 
discourses  upon  lesser  matters  of  religion,  and  thus  to 
cure  those  unhappy  contentions  which  too  often  pre- 
vail among  ourselves. 

Having  thus  considered  the  advantages  that  attend 
personal  instruction,  particularly  catechising,  I  shall 
now, 

II.  Point  out  the  obligations  ministers  are  under 
to  the  practice  of  it. 

1.  The  necessity  of  this  duty  may  be  argued  from 
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the  regard  you  owe  to  the  glory  of  God  in  the  fuller 
success  of  the  gospel. 

God  is  most  honored  and  pleased  ^hen  most  souls 
are  saved ;  for  he  hath  sworn  that  "  he  hath  no  plea- 
sure in  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  had  rather  that  he 
return  and  live."'''  How  gladly  then  should  you  take 
this  course,  which  will  most  eiTectuaily  promote  this 
end  !  0  brethren  !  if  we  could  generally  set  this  work 
on  foot  in  all  the  parishes  of  England,  and  prosecute 
it  skilfully  and  zealously,  what  a  glory  would  it  put 
upon  the  face  of  the  nation,  and  what  honor  would 
redound  to  God  thereby  !  If  our  common  ignorance 
were  thus  banished,  and  our  vanity  and  idleness 
turned  into  the  study  of  the  way  of  life,  and  every 
family  employed  in  learning  catechisms,  and  speaking 
of  the  word  and  works  of  God,  what  pleasure  would 
God  take  in  our  cities  and  countries  !  He  would  dwell 
in  our  habitations  and  make  them  his  delight.  If  we 
increase  the  number  or  strength  of  the  saints,  we  there- 
by increase  the  honor  of  the  King  of  saints  :  Christ 
will  be  honored  in  the  fruits  of  his  bloodshed ;  and 
the  Spirit  of  grace  will  also  be  glorified  in  the  fruit  of 
his  operations.  And  do  not  these  ends  require  us  to 
use  the  means  with  diligence  ? 

2.  I  may  urge  this  duty,  from  the  general  obliga- 
tion we  are  all  under  to  do  good  :  and  from  the  re- 
gards we  owe  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

Every  Christian  is  obliged  to  do  all  the  good  he 
can  for  the  salvation  of  others  ;  but  every  minister  is 
doubly  obliged,  because  he  is  "  separated  to  the  gos- 
pel" of  Christ,  and  is  to  "  give  himself  up  wholly"  to 
that  work.f  It  is  needless  to  make  any  further  ques- 
tion about  our  obligation,  when  we  know  in  general 
that  we  are  obliged  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  our  people,  and  that  this 

*Ezek.  xviii.  23,  32;  xxxili.  11.     f  Rom.  i.  1.     1  Tim.  iv.  15. 
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work,  as  has  been  already  shown,  is  needful  to  these 
ends.  Of  these  surely  we  can  not  doubt :  let  us  not 
then  any  longer  neglect  so  reasonable  and  necessary 
a  duty.  If  the  saving  of  souls^  of  your  neijhhor's 
souls,  of  many  souls,  from  everlasting  misery  be  worth 
your  labor,  up,  and  be  doing  !  If  you  would  be  tlie 
lathers  of  many  newborn  unto  God,  if  you  would  "  see 
the  travail  of  your  souls"  with  comfort,  and  be  able 
to  say  at  last,  ''  Here  am  I  and  the  children  that  thou 
hast  given  me,"  be  diligent  in  this  blessed  work.  If 
it  would  rejoice  you  to  present  your  converts  "  blame- 
less and  spotless  to  Christ,"  and  to  see  them  among 
the  saints  in  glory,  praising  the  Lamb  before*  his 
throne,  be  glad  of  this  singular  opportunity  that  is 
offered  you.  "What  is  your  hope  an  el  joy,  and  crown 
of  rejoicing?"  Are  not  your  saved  people  "in  tlie 
presence  of  Christ  Jesus  at  his  coming  ?  Yea,  doubt- 
less they  are  your  glory  and  your  joy."*  If  you  are 
the  ministers  of  Christ  indeed,  you  will  long  for  "the 
perfecting  of  his  body,  and  the  gathering  in  of  his. 
elecj;."  -  Your  hearts  will  be  set  upon  it,  and  you  will 
"  travail  as  in  birth  for  them  till  Christ  be  formed  in 
them  ;"t  and  will  take  all  opportunities  that  are  likely 
to  promote  this  great  end,  as  the  sunshine  days  in  a 
rainy  harvest,  in  which  it  is  unreasonable  and  inex- 
cusable to  be  idle.  .  Nay,  if  you  have  but  a  spark  of 
Christian  compassion  in  you,  it  will  appear  worth 
yom*  utmost  labor,  to  "  save  souls  from  death  and  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins."  0  remember  when  you 
are  talking  with  the  unconverted,  that  there  is  an  op- 
portunity in  your  hands  to  save  a  soul !  to  "  rejoice 
the  angels  in  heaven !"  to  rejoice  Christ  himself!  and 
to  increase  the  family  of  God  !  There  is  not  a  sinner 
whose  case  you  should  not  so  far  compassionate  as  to 
be  willing  to  relieve  him  at  a  much  dearer  rate  than 

-^  1  Tbess.  ii.  19,  20.      i  GaL  iv.  19, 
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by  the  labor  I  have  been  recommending.  Can  you 
see  sinners  as  the  wounded  man  by  the  way,  and  un- 
mercifully pass  by  ?  Can  you  hear  them  cry  to  you 
as  the  man  of  Macedonia  to  Paul  in  his  vision,  ''*  Come 
and  help  us,"  and  yet  refuse  your  help?  Are  you 
intrusted  with  an  hospital,  v/here  one  languishes,  and 
another  groans,  crying  out  "  Oh  help  me  !  pity  me  for 
the  Lord's  sake  !"  and  where  a  third  is  raging  mad, 
and  would  destroy  himself  and  you,  and  yet  will  you 
still  sit  idle  ?  If  it  is  said  of  him  that  relieveth  not 
men's  bodies,  how  much  more  may  it  be  said  of  them 
that  relieve  not  men's  souls,  "  If  you  see  your  brother 
have  need  and  shut  up  the  bowels  of  your  compassion 
from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  you  ?"* 
You  are  not  such  hard  hearted  men ;  such  monsters, 
but  you  will  pity  the  naked,  the  imprisoned,  or  those 
that  are  tormented  with  grievous  pain  or  sickness ; 
and  will  you  not  pity  an  hard  hearted  sinner,  who 
must  be  excluded  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  if  a  tho- 
rough, speedy  repentance  prevent  it  not,  and  lie  under 
his  remediless  wrath  ?  What  shall  I  call  the  heart  of 
that  man  who  will  not  pity  such  an  one  ?  The  heart 
of  an  Infidel !  an  heart  of  stone  !  a  very  rock  or  ada- 
mant !  Surely  if  he  believed  the  misery  of  the  im- 
penitent, it  would  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  pity 
them.  Can  you  tell  men,  in  the  pulpit,  that  they  shall 
certainly  be  damned  except  they  repent,  and  yet  have 
no  pity  on  them  when  you  have  so  proclaimed  their 
danger  ?  And  if  you  do  pity  tliem,  will  you  not  do 
thus  much  for  their  salvation  ?  What  if  you  heard 
sinners  cry  after  you  in  the  streets — "  0  sir  !  have 
pity  on  me,  and  afibrd  me  your  advice  !  I  am  afraid 
of  "the  everlasting  wrath  of  God !  I  know  I  must 
shortly  leave  this  world,  and  I  fear  lest  I  shall  be 
miserable  in  the  next !"     What  if  they  came  to  your 

-  1  Jolm  iii.  17. 
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study  door  and  cried — "  Oh  pity  iis  I  Oh  help  us,  lest 
we  should  be  tormented  in  the  flames  of  hell" — and 
would  not  leave  you  till  you  had  told  them  how  to 
escape  the  wrath  of  God,  could  you  find  in  your  hearts 
to  drive  them  away  without  advice  ?  I  am  confident 
you  could  not.  Why,  such  persons,  alas !  who  do  not 
thus  cry  for  help,  are  the  most  miserable.  The  har- 
dened sinner,  who  cares  least  for  your  advice,  needs 
it  most.  He  that  has  not  so  much  life  as  to  feel  that 
he  is  dead,  nor  so  much  light  as  to  see  his  danger,  nor 
so  much  sense  as  to  pity  himself,  this  is  the  man  that 
is  most  to  be  pitied.  0  how  can  you  walk  and  talk 
and  be  merry  with  such  people,  when  you  know  their 
case  ?  Methinks  when  you  look  them  in  the  face, 
and  think  of  their  future  misery,  you  should  break 
forth  into  tears,  as  the  prophet  did  when  he  looked 
upon  Hazael,  and  then  fall  on  with  the  most  impor- 
tunate exhortations  !  When  you  come  to  visit  them 
in  their  last  sickness,  will  it  not  wound  your  hearts 
to  see  them  ready  to  depart  into  misery,  without  your 
having  ever  dealt  seriously  with  them  for  their  reco- 
very ?  0  then,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
of  such  poor  souls,  have  pity  on  them  !  Bestir  your- 
selves, and  spare  no  pains  that  may  conduce  to  their 
salvation  ! 

3.  Our  obligations  to  this  kind  of  instruction  may 
be  made  to  appear  both  from  scripture  examples  and 
precepts. 

We  have  Christ's  own  example,  who  used  this  in- 
terlocutory preaching^  both  to  his  disciples  and  to  the 
Jews ;  and  we  have  the  examples  of  the  Apostles  who 
did  the  like.  Indeed  this  was  their  ordinary  way  of 
preaching ;  and  when  they  made  a  speech  of  any 
length,  the  people  and  they  discoursed  it  out  in  tlie 
conclusion. 

Thus  Peter  preached  to  the  Jews,  Acts  ii ;  and  to 
Cornelius    and    his    friends,    Acts  x.       Thus    Philip 
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preached  to  the  Eunuch,  Acts  ix ;  and  thus  Paul 
preached  to  the  jailor,  Acts  xvi.  Thus,  as  he  tells 
us,*  he  "  preached  privately  to  those  of  reputation, 
lest  he  should  have  run  and  labored  in  vain."  That 
earnest  charge  of  his  to  Timothy,  no  doubt^  includes 
it ;  "I  charge  thee,  therefore,  before  'God  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &c.,  preach  the  word,  be  instant  in 
season,  and  out  of  season,  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort, 
with  all  long  suffering  and  doctrine. "t  Some  other 
passages  to  the  present  purpose  were  quoted  in  a 
former  chapter.  It  would  be  needless  tediousness  to 
recite  any  more  to  those  who  know  them  so  well.  But 
I  must  further  tell  you, 

4.  This  ministerial  fidelity  is  necessary  to  your 
own  welfare,  as  well  as  your  people's. 

You  can  no  more  be  saved  without  that  fidelity 
which  belongs  to  you  as  ministers,  than  your  people 
can  without  that  which  belongs  to  them  as  christians. 
If  you  care  not  for  others  at  least  care  for  yourselves^ 
Oh  !  what  a  dreadful  thing  is  it  to  answer  for  the  neg- 
riect  of  such  a  charge  as  ours  !  What  sin  more  heinous 
than  the  betraying  of  souls  !  That  threatening  to 
which  we  have  so  often  referred  is  enough  surely  to 
make  us  tremble ;  "if  thou  warn  not  the  wicked,  &c. 
their  blood  will  I  require  at  thy  hands."  I  am  afraid, 
nay,  I  am  past  doubt,  that  the  day  is  near,  when  un- 
faithful ministers  will  wish  they  had  never  known 
their  charge  ;  but  that  they  had  been  employed  in  the 
meanest  occupations,  instead  of  being  pastors  of 
Christ's  flock ;  when  besides  all  the  rest  of  their  sins, 
they  shall  have  the  blood  of  so  many  souls  to  answer 
for.  Oh  brethren  !  our  death,  as  well  as  our  people's 
is  near  at  hand ;  and  certainly  death  is  as  terrible  to 
an  unfaithful  pastor  as  to  any.  When  we  see  that  we 
must  die,  and  there  is  no  remedy  ;  that  no  wit  nor 

*Gal.  ii.  2.      f  2  Tim.  iv.  1,  2. 
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learning,  nor  popular  applause,  can  avert  the  stroke 
or  delay  the  time,  but  that,  whether  willing  or  un- 
willing, our  souls  must  be  gone  into  that  world  we 
never  saw,  where  our  persons  and  worldly  circum- 
stances will  not  be  respected — Oh  !  then  for  a  clear 
conscience,  that  can  say,  "  I  have  not  lived  to  myself, 
but  to  Christ,  I  spared  not  my  pains,  I  '  hid  not  my 
talent,'  I  concealed  not  men's  misery,  nor  the  way 
of  their  recovery ;  '  I  have  fought  a  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faitli ;  and 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  right- 
eousness !' "*  Let  us  be  diligent  in  doing  good  to 
others  and  to  ourselves,  that  we  may  end  our  days 
with  this  glorious  triumph.  Let  us  take  time  while 
we  may  have  it ;  and  "  work  while  it  is  day,  for  the 
night  Cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work."  If  you 
would  prepare  for  a  comfortable  death,  and  a  glorious 
reward,  "gird  up  the  loins  of  your  minds,  and  quit 
yourselves  like  men."  If  you  would  be  "  blessed  with 
those  that  die  in  the  Lord,"  labor  now,  that  you  may 
"rest  from  your  labors"  then  ;  and  do  such  "works" 
as  you  would  wish  to  "follow  you." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

CHURCH    DISCIPLINE.f 

The  next  part  of  our  oversight  is  the  use  of  church 
discipline.    This  consists,  after  private  reproofs,  which 

*  2  Tim.  iv.  7. 

\  N.  B.  The  author,  in  treating  this  subject,  goes  on  the  supposition  that  dis- 
cipline is  to  be  extended  to  all  that  are  in  what  he  calls  a  church  state :  i.  e.  not 
only  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table,  but  those  who  have  acknowl- 
edged their  relation  to  the  pastor  as  his  charge,  by  giving  them  their  names ;  after 
having  regularly  "  passed  from  an  infant  to  an  adult  state,  by  confirmation,"  the 
nature  and  the  grounds  of  which  rite  he  has  considered  at  large,  in  a  treatise, 
''  Oonfirmation  and  Restauration."  (See  his  works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  25-1:.)  However,  in 
this  Abridgment,  what  was  peculiar  to  the  author's  idea  of  a  church  is  generally 
omitted,  and  this  chapter  is,  for  the  most  part,  accommodated  to  any  mode  of  gov- 
ernment which  christian  churches  have  commonly  adopted. 
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-^vere  considered  above,  "^  of  the  following  particulars  : 
publicly  reproving  offenders,  exhorting  them  to  repen- 
tance, praying  for  them,  restoring  the  penitent,  and 
excluding  the  impenitent. 

I.  The  first  part  of  church  discipline  to  be  con- 
tudered  is  public  reproof. 

In  order  to  conduct  this  in  the  most  useful  man- 
ner these  things  must  be  observed. 

1.  The  accusations  of  none,  not  even  the  best  in 
the  church,  should  be  taken  witliout  proof. 

A  minister  should  never  make  himself  a  party,  be- 
fore he  has  sufficient  evidence  of  the  case.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  let  many  vicious  persons  go  unpunished  and 
without  censure,  when  we  want  full  evidence  against 
them,  than  to  censure  one  unjustly ;  which  we  may 
easily  do  if  we  go  upon  bold  presumptions  alone ;  and 
that  Avill  bring  upon  a  pastor  the  scandal  of  partiality 
and  unrighteous  dealing,  which  will  make  his  reproofs 
and  censures  become  contemptible. 

2.  Let  there  be  therefore  a  private  meeting  of 
chosen  persons,  the  officers,  and  some  delegates  of  the 
church  on  their  behalf,  to  have  the  hearing  of  all 
such  cases,  before  they  are  made  public.  They  may 
meet  together  once  a  month,  at  some  certain  place, 
that  among  other  ends,  they  may  be  ready  to  receive 
what  charge  shall  be  brought  against  any  member  of 
the  church ;  that  it  may  be  considered  whether  it  be 
just,  and  that  the  offender  may  be  dealt  with  there 
first.  If  the  fault  be  not  of  a  public,  heinous  nature, 
and  the  party  shall  there  profess  repentance,  that 
may  suffice.  But  if  it  be  otherwise,  and  the  person 
remain  impenitent,  he  must  "be  reproved  before  all." 

3.  Great  caution  and  much  prudence  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  such  proceedings  as  these,  lest  w^e  do  more 
harm  than  good.     But  let  it  be  such   christian  pru- 

'-^Cliap.  11. 
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dence  as  orders  duties  aright,  and  directs  them  to 
proper  ends,  and  not  such  carnal  prudence  as  shall 
enervate  or  exclude  them.  It  may  therefore  be  pro- 
per for  young  ministers  to  consult  with  others,  for 
the  more  cautious  proceeding  in  such  work. 

4.  In  the  performance  of  it  we  should  always  deal 
humbly,  even  when  we  deal  more  sharply ;  that  we 
may  make  it  appear  it  is  not  from  any  lordly  disposi- 
tion, nor  an  act  of  revenge,  but  a  necessary  duty 
which  we  can  not  in  conscience  avoid.  It  will  there- 
fore be  proper  publicly  to  disclaim  all  animosities,  and 
show  the  people  the  commands  of  God  obliging  us  to 
what  we  do. 

II.  With  the  duty  of  public  reproof,  must  be 
joined  an  exhortation  of  the  person  to  repentance,  and 
to  a  public  profession  of  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
church. 

As  the  church  is  bound  to  avoid  commmnion  with 
scandalous  impenitent  sinners,  so  when  they  have 
had  evidence  of  their  sin,  they  must  also  see  some  evi- 
dence of  their  repentance ;  for  we  can  not  know  them 
to  be  penitent  without  evidence.  And  what  evidence  is 
the  church  capable  of,  but  their  profession  of  repen- 
tance first,  and  their  actual  reformation  afterwards. 
Both  which  must  be  expected  and  demanded  of  them. 
Both  in  our  public  reproofs  and  exhortations,  we 
should  be  very  cautious  of  giving  offence :  in  order  to 
avoid  which,  we  should  proceed  in  some  such  manner 
as  this : 

"  Friends  and  brethren,  sin  is  so  evil  and  dangerous 
a  thing,  that  Grod  has  commanded  us  to  '  exhort  one 
another  daily,  lest  any  be  hardened  through  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  it:'*  and  that  we  do  not  'hate  our 
brother  in  our  heart,  but  in  any  wise  rebuke  our  neigh- 
bor and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.'f    Our  Lord  exhorts 

*Heb.  iii.  13.      f  Lev.  xix.  17. 
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US,  '  if  our  brother  offend  us,  to  tell  liim  of  his  fault ; 
and  if  he  will  not  hear  us,  to  take  two  or  three  per- 
sons with  us  to  reprove  liim  ;  and  if  he  will  not  hear 
them,  to  tell  the  church  ;  and  if  he  will  not  hear  the 
church,  to  esteem  him  as  an  heathen  or  publican.'* 
Those  Hhat  sin,'  we  are  commanded  to  'rebuke 
before  all,  that  others  also  may  fear,'t  and  'if  they 
repent  not,  to  avoid  them,  and  not  so  much  as  eat 
with  them. 'J  Accordingly  having  heard  of  the  scan- 
dalous practice  of  N. of  this  church,  and  having 

received  sufficient  proof  that  he  hath  committed  the 
odious  sin  of  *  "^  *,  we  have  seriously  dealt  with  him 
in  private  to  bring  him  to  repentance  :  but  to  the 
grief  of  our  hearts  perceive  that  he  still  remains  im- 
penitent, or  lives  in  the  same  sin.  We  therefore  judge 
it  our  necessary  duty  to  use  this  further  remedy  which 
Christ  hath  commanded  us  to  try.  And  I  do  earnestly 
beseech  him  for  the  sake  of  his  own  soul,  and  require 
it  of  him,  as  a  messenger  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  will 
answer  the  contrary  at  the  bar  of  God,  to  remain  no 
longer  stout  and  impenitent,  but  unfeignedly  to  con- 
fess and  lament  his  sin  before  God  and  this  congrega- 
tion. This  desire  I  here  publish,  not  out  of  any  ill 
will  to  his  person,  as  the  Lord  knows,  but  in  obedience 
to  Christ,  and  in  love  to  his  soul,  wishing  that,  if  pos- 
sible, he  may  be  saved  from  his  sin,  from  the  power 
of  Satan,  and  the  everlasting  wrath  of  God ;  and  that 
he  may  be  speedily  reconciled  to  him,  and  his  church." 
To  this  purpose  should  our  public  admonition  proceed ; 
and  in  some  cases,  where  the  sinner  esteems  his  sin  to 
be  small,  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  it  in  its  proper 
light,  and  especially  to  quote  some  texts  of  scripture 
which  aggravate,  and  threaten  it. 

III.  To  our  reproofs  and  exhortations   may  pro- 
perly be  added  the  prayers  of  the  church.  • 

*  Matt,  xviii.  15—17.      j  1  Tim.  v.  20.       +2  Thess.  iii.  6,  12, 
14.     1  Cor.  V.  11,  13. 
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We  should  pray  both  for  those  that  have  been  re- 
proved, and  those,  some  of  them  at  least,  that  have 
been  rejected,  that  they  may  repent  and  be  restored. 
We  are  commanded  "  to  pray  always,  and  in  all  things ; 
for  all  men,  and  in  all  places ;"  so  great  a  business  as 
this,  therefore,  should  not  be  done  without  it.  We 
should  earnestly  join  together  in  prayer  to  God  that 
he  would  open  the  sinner's  eyes ;  that  he  would  soften 
his  heart,  and  save  him  from  impenitency  and  eternal 
deatk  That  we  have  not  his  request  or  consent,  is 
no  reason  against  it ;  for  that  is  his  very  disease,  and 
the  malignity  of  it.  If  the  person  even  refuses  to  be 
present  to  receive  our  admonition,  it  will  be  proper  to 
desire  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for  him. 
And  let  us  be  very  earnest  in  praying  for  him,  that 
the  congregation  may  be  provoked  to  join  with  us. 
Who  knows  but  God  may  hear  such  prayers,  and  that 
they  may  be  more  effectual  than  our  exhortations  ? 
However,  the  people  will  thereby  perceive  that  we  do 
not  make  light  of  sin,  and  that  we  do  not  preach  to 
them  in  mere  custom  or  form.  When  the  sinner  is 
thus  admonished  and  prayed  for,  if  it  please  the  Lord 
to  open  his  eyes  and  give  him  repentance,  our  next 
duty  is, 

IV.  To  proceed  for  his  full  recovery  :  where  these 
things  must  be  observed. 

We  m.ust  not  discourage  him  by  too  much  severity, 
nor  yet  by  too  much  haste  and  lenity  palliate  the 
offence,  and  sink  the  ideas  of  discipline.  We  must 
urge  him  to  be  serious  in  his  humiliation,  till  he  be 
truly  sensible  of  his  sin  :  for  it  is  not  a  vain  formality 
that  we  are  to  expect,  but  the  recovering  and  saving 
of  the  soul.  We  should  bring  him  to  beg  the  com- 
munion and  prayers  of  the  church  ;  and  to  promise 
that  he  will  most  carefully  avoid  the  sin  into  which 
he  has  fallen,  for  the  time  to  come.  After  this  we 
must  assure  him  of  the  riches  of  God's  love,  and  the 
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sufficiency  of  Christ's  blood,  to  pardon  his  sin ;  and 
that,  if  his  repentance  be  sincere,  we  are  authorized, 
as  the  messengers  of  the  Lord,  to  assure  him  that  he 
is  pardoned.  We  should  then  charge  him  to  perse- 
vere, and  perform  his  promises ;  to  avoid  temptatioLS, 
and  continue  begging  mercy  and  strengthening  grace. 
Hereupon  we  should  charge  the  church,  that  they  im- 
itate Christ  in  forgiving,  and  that  they  retain  the  per- 
son in,  or  receive  him  again  into  communion ;  that 
they  never  reproach  him  with  his  sin,  but  forgive  and 
forget  as  Christ  does.  We  have  no  warrant  to  rip  up 
matters  that  are  worn  out  of  memory,  or  to  make  that 
public  again  which  has  ceased  to  be  so.  After  this  we 
should  give  God  thanks  for  his  recovery  so  far,  and 
pray  for  his  confirmation  and  future  preservation. 
The  next  part  of  discipline  is, 

Y.  Rejecting  from  the  church's  communion  those 
who,  after  sufficient  trial,  remain  impenitent. 

Exclusion  from  church  communion  is  of  divers 
kinds  and  degrees,  of  which  I  shall  not  so  far  di- 
gress as  here  to  treat.  That  which  is  most  com* 
monly  to  be  practised  among  us  is  only  to  forbid  an 
offender  communing  with  us,  or  to  inflict  a  temporal 
exclusion,  called  suspension,  till  it  shall  please  the 
Lord  to  give  him  repentance,  or  till  he  shall  discover 
very  evident  marks  of  impenitence.  We  have,  in- 
deed, no  express  directions  in  Scripture  how  long  we 
should  stay  to  try  whether  the  sinner  be  so  impeni- 
tent as  to  be  necessarily  and  entirely  excluded :  we 
must,  therefore,  follow  the  general  directions,  with 
such  diversity  as  the  case  and  character  of  the  per* 
son,  and  former  proceeding  shall  require,  this  being 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  church,  who  must  always 
continue  to  pray  for,  and  exercise  patience  toward 
the  offender,  till  he  manifest  himself  obstinate  in  sin. 
Where  a  person  has  openly  sinned  but  once  or  twice, 
a  profession  of  repentance  may  suffice  ;  but  if  he  be 
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accustomed  to  sin,  and  has  often  broken  lils  promises 
of  amendment,  then  we  must  require  an  actual  refor- 
mation. He  that  will  refuse  either  to  reform,  or  to 
make  a  profession  of  repentance,  must  be  considered 
as  living  in  the  sin ;  for  a  heinous  sin  but  once  com- 
mitted is  morally  continued  in  till  it  be  repented  of, 
and  a  mere  forbearing  of  the  act  is  not  sufficient. 
If  the  church,  after  waiting  a  proper  time,  can  not 
discern  in  the  person  any  signs  of  genuine  repent- 
ance, they  must  then  proceed  to  excommunication. 
The  minister  must  pronounce  him  unworthy  of  com- 
munion, and  authoritatively  charge  the  people  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  to  avoid  communion  with  such  a 
person,  and  must  deny  him  those  ordinances  and 
privileges  which  do  not  belong  to  him,  whereof  he  is 
the  administrator.  And  as  far  as  this  act  of  the 
pastor  is  not  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  the  peo- 
ple are  in  duty  bound  to  fall  in  with  it.  However, 
it  will  be  proper  to  pray  for  the  repentance  and 
restoration  even  of  the  excommunicate ;  and,  if  Grod 
should  give  them  repentance,  they  are  gladly  to  be 
r'eceived  into  the  communion  of  the  church  again. 
So  much  for  the  nature  of  church  discipline ;  and 
sure  I  am,  if  well  understood,  much  of  the  pastoral 
work  and  authority  consists  in  it. 

There  are  many,  I  know,,  who  would  set  open  the 
doors  of  the  church,  would  pluck  up  the  hedge,  and 
lay  the  vineyard  common  to  the  wilderness.  Nay, 
which  is  very  amazing,  some  who  are  esteemed  godly 
divines,  reproach,  as  a  sect,  those  faithful  pastors 
who  will  not  give  the  sacrament  to  all  the  parish, 
and  who  maintain  discipline  in  their  churches,  under 
the  name  of  Sacramentarians  and  Disciplinarians,  as 
the  impure  used  to  reproach  the  diligent  by  the  name 
of  Puritans.  But  surely  their  censures  are  very  ill 
grounded.  Was  not  Christ  him'self  the  leader  of 
these  Disciplinarians  ?     He  instituted  discipline,  and 
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commanded  the  particular  acts  of  it.  "  If  tlij 
brother/'  says  he,  "shall  trespass  against  thee,  go 
and  tell  him  his  fault :  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then 
take  with  thee  tv/o  or  three  more,  that  in  the  mouth 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  estab- 
lished :  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  to  the 
church:  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church  let  him 
be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 
He  adds,  "Verily  I  say  unto  you  whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatso- 
ever ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  hea- 
ven."* Christ  made  his  ministers  the  rulers  of  his 
church,  and  put  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  into  their 
hands  ;  and  he  requires  the  people  to  "  submit  to  thciri, 
and  obey  them  in  the  Lord."t 

Agreeable  to  these  scriptures,  was  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  church,  for  many  years  after  Christ ; 
in  which  discipline  was  exercised  much  more  vigor- 
ously than  among  any  of  us,  even  in  the  heat  of  hea- 
then persecutions,  as  well  as  under  Christian  magis- 
trates, till  selfishness  and  formality  caused  them  to  be 
remiss  in  this  and  other  duties  together,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  ancient  canons  and  Cyprian's  epistles. 
Discipline  was  not  then  taken  to  be  a  useless  thing  ;J 
nor  would  it  appear  such  now,  if  it  were  shown  in  its 
strength  and  beauty,  by  a  vigorous  practice :  for  you 
will  never  make  men  know  what  it  is  by  mere  talking 
of  it ;  it  being,  like  the  government  of  common v/ealths, 
little  known  till  learned  by  experience.  I  know  that 
when  the  church  began  to  be  tainted  with  vain  inven- 
tions, the  word  discijjline  changed  its  signification  for 
various  of  their  own  rules  of  life,  and  austere  imposi- 
tions :  but  it  is  for  the  ancient  and   truly  Christian 

*  Matt.  XTiii.  15—18.    f  Heb.  xiii.  17. 

%  Disciplina  est  custos  spei,  retinaculum  fidei,  dux  itineris  salutaris,  fomes  ac 
nutrimentum  bonse  indolis,  magistra  virtutis;  faeit  in  Christo  manere  semper,  ac 
jugitur  Deo  vivere,  ad  promissa  coelestia  et  divina  praemia  pervenire  ;  Hanc  et 
sectari  salubre  est,  et  adversari  ac  nogligore  letbale. 

Cypr.  de  Discip.  p.  litG.    See  Calvin's  Instit.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  12,  §  1,  2. 
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discipline  alone  that  I  am  contending.  There  is  no 
room  to  doubt  whether  this  be  our  duty,  nor  whether 
we  are  unfaithful  as  to  the  performance  of  it.  It  is 
certainly  no  less  our  duty  because  our  brethren  of  late 
have  made  so  little  conscience  of  it.  And  what  are 
the  hinderances  that  now  keep  the  ministers  of  Eng- 
land from  the  discharge  of  it  ?  I  hear  what  some  say, 
and  see  more. 

1.  Some  object  "  that  we  shall  be  guilty  of  de- 
faming men,  by  thus  publishing  their  crimes."  I  an- 
swer in  the  words  of  Bernard,  ''Cum  carpuntur  viti^, 
et  inde  scandalum  oritur,  ipse  sibi  scandali  causa  est, 
qui  fecit  quod  argui  debet ;  non  ille  qui  arguit.  Non 
ergo  timeas  contra  charitatem  esse,  si  unius  scandalum 
multorum  recompensaveris  pace.  Melius  est  enim  ut 
pereat  unus  quam  unitas."*  Many  of  us  who  would 
be  ashamed  to  omit  preaching  or  praying  half  so 
much,  have  not  considered  what  we  do  in  wilfully 
neglecting  this  duty.  We  draw  down  the  guilt  of 
men's  crimes  upon  our  own  heads,  when  we  do  not 
use  God's  means  for  the  cure  of  them.f 

2.  Others  will  say  "  that  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  public  personal  reprehension  should  do  any  good 
to  offenders,  because  they  will  be  but  enraged  by  the 
shame."  I  answer  in  the  words  of  Philo  a  Jew,  "  We 
must  endeavor  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  save  those 
from  their  sins  who  will  certainly  perish  by  them  :  im- 
itating good  physicians,  who,  when  they  can  not  save 
a  sick  man,  do  yet  willingly  try  all  means  for  cure, 
lest  they  seem  to  want  success,  through  their  own 
negligence.  "J  I  further  answer,  it  ill  becomes  the 
ignorant  creature  to  implead  the  ordinances  of  God 
as  useless.     God  can  render  his  own  ordinances  suc- 


*  Bernard  sup.  Cantic. 

t  Uui  lion  corrigit  resecanda  committit.    Greg. 

Si  quid  me  seis  fecisse  incite  aut  improbo,  si  id  non  accusas,  tu  ipse  objurgan- 
dus  es.    Pi.AiiT. 

J  PhUo  de  saerif.    Abel  et  Cain. 
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cessful,  or  else  he  would  never  have  appointed  them. 
Besides,  church  discipline  seems  to  be  well  calculated 
for  usefulness.  It  tends  to  the  shaming  of  sin,  and  the 
humbling  of  the  sinner ;  to  manifest  the  holiness  of 
Christ,  of  his  doctrine,  and  his  church  before  all  the 
world.  What  method  should  be  taken  with  oifenders 
if  not  this  ?  Must  they  be  given  up  as  hopeless  ?  That 
were  cruel ;  and  other  means  are  supposed  to  have 
been  used  without  success.  The  church  of  Christ  has 
found  this  method  to  be  successful,  even  in  times  of 
persecution,  when,  if  ever,  carnal  reason  would  have 
told  them  to  forbear  it,  for  fear  of  driving  away  their 
converts.  But  besides  all  that  has  been  said,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  principal  use  of  this  public  dis- 
cipline, is  not  for  the  offender  himself,  but  for  the 
church.  It  tends  greatly  to  deter  others  from  the  like 
crimes,  and  so  to  keep  our  churches  and  worship 
pure.* 

3.  Some  will  say  ''  that  this  method  will  but  re- 
strain men  as  hypocrites  and  not  convert  them."  I 
answer,  Who  knows  how  God  may  bless  his  ordinan- 
ces ?  It  is  true  repentance  to  which  offenders  are  ex- 
horted, and  which  they  profess ;  whether  they  truly 
profess  it  or  not,  who  can  tell  but  God  ?  However,  if 
it  only  restrains  persons,  that  is  a  benefit  not  to  be 
contemned.  It  is  of  some  importance  that  sin  be 
disgraced ;  and  so  far  the  church  acquit  themselves. 
But  the  grand  objection  against  discipline,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  is, 

4.  The  difficulty  of  the  work  and  the  trouble  or 
suffering  you  are  likely  to  bring  upon  yourselves  by 
it.  "  We  can  not,"  say  you,  "  publicly  reprehend  one 
sinner,  but  he  will  highly  resent  it,  and  bear  us  malice 
for  it.  We  can  prevail  with  very  few  to  make  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  repentance ;  and  if  we  excommuni- 

« 

*  Vitia  transmittit  ad  posteros,  qui  pracsentibus  culpis  ignosclt.    Bonis  nocet 
qui  malis  parcit.    Senuoa. 

8* 
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cate  them,  that  will  enrage  them  the  more.  If  we 
Were  to  deal  with  all  the  obstinate  sinners  in  the  par- 
ish, in  the  manner  you  advise,  it  would  be  dangerous 
living  among  them ;  or  we  should  be  so  hated,  that 
our  labors  would  become  quite  unprofitable  to  them. 
Duty  therefore  ceases  to  be  duty,  because  the  hurt  that 
would  follow  would  be  greater  than  the  good."  But 
are  not  these  reasons  as  valid  against  professing  and 
defending  Christianity  in  som.e  times  and'places,  as 
710W  against  discipline?  Christ  has  told  us  "that  he 
came  not  to  send  peace,"  and  that "  the  world  will 
hate  us."  Many  of  his  servants  have  met  with  more 
difficulty  in  doing  their  duty  than  we  can  expect ; 
which  yet  did  not  prevent  their  faithful  discharge  of  it* 
If  we  did  our  duty  faithfully  as  ministers,  we  should 
now  find  much  the  same  lot  among  professed  chris- 
tians, as  our  predecessors  did  among  infidels.  But  if 
you  can  not  suffer  for  Christ,  why  did  you  "put 
your  hands  to  his  plough  ?"  You  ought  "  first  to  have 
sat  down  and  counted  the  cost."  This  makes  the  min- 
isterial work  so  unfaithfully  done,  because  it  is  so  car- 
nally undertaken.  Many  enter  upon  it  as  a  life  of 
ease  and  honor  from  men,  and  therefore  they  resolve 
to  attain  their  ends,  v/hether  right  or  vrrong.  As  for 
your  making  yourselves  incapable  of  doing  men  any 
good,  if  you  thus  publicly  admonish  them,  I  answer, 
that  reason  is  as  valid  against  plain  preaching,  or  pri- 
vate reproof,  or  any  other  duty  for  which  wicked  men 
will  hate  us.  As  has  been  already  observed,  Grod 
will  bless  his  own  ordinances  to  do  good,  or  else  he 
would  not  have  appointed  them.  By  this  hieans 
you  may  possibly  do  good  to  tiie  offender,  and  even 
to  the  excommunicate.  I  am  sure  it  is  God's  means, 
and  the  last  means  we  can  use  ;  it  were  therefore  per- 
verse to  neglect  it.  However,  other  persons,  both 
within  and  without  the  church,  may  receive  good  by 
it,  though  the  offender  himself  receive  none  ;  and  God 
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v.ill  certainly  have  the  honor  -when  his  church  is  thus 
manifestly  distinguished  from  the  world.  But  let  me 
tell  youj  there  is  not  such  "a  lion  in  the  way  "  as 
you  may  imagine ;  nor  is  discipline  so  useless  a 
thing.  I  bless  God,  upon  the  small,  and  too  late, 
trial  I  have  made  of  it  myself:  I  can  say  by  experience 
it  is  not  vain  ;  nor  are  the  hazards  of  it  such  as  may 
excuse  our  neglect.  To  the  last  objection  many  have 
added, 

5.  "  That  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  attempt  the  use  of 
discipline  in  the  church,  unless  it  were  established  by 
secular  power,  and  all  the  people  were  forced  under 
a  penalty,  to  submit  to  it ;  that  without  the  help  of 
the  civil  magistrate  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should  do 
any  good,  since  every  many  has  liberty  to  despise  our 
censures,  and  to  absent  himself  v»hen  he  should  appear 
before  the  church."  Here  let  me  ask,  how  did  the 
church  of  Christ  subsist  before  the  days  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  without  the  help  of  the  civil  mag- 
istrate ?  And  how  was  discipline  exercised  for  three 
hundred  years  together,  when  the  prince  did  not  so 
much  as  give  protection  or  toleration  to  Christians, 
but  even  persecuted  them  to  death  ?  Yet  then  was  tht 
church  in  its  best  state,  and  its  discipline  the  most 
pure  and  powerful.  Are  the  keys  of  Christ's  church 
bO  unfit  and  useless,  that  they  will  not  open  and  shut 
without  the  magistrate's  help  ?  If  they  have  con- 
tracted any  rust,  we  may  thank  ourselves,  who  have 
let  them  lie  so  long  without  use.  But  let  me  add, 
that  too  much  interposition  of  the  civil  magistrate 
with  our  discipline,  would  do  more  hurt  than  good ;  it 
would  but  corrupt  it  by  the  mixture,  and  make  it  be- 
come a  mere  human  thing.  Your  government  is  all 
to  work  upon  the  conscience,  and  the  sword  can  not 
reach  that.  It  is  not  a  desirable  thing  to  have  re- 
pentance so  obscure  by  mere  forced  confessions,  that 
you  can  not  know  when  persons  mean  as  they  speak. 
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I  confess,  if  (since  I  have  exercised  discipline)  the 
sword  had  interposed  and  forced  men  to  those  public 
confessions  of  sin  and  professions  of  repentance,  to 
which  I  have  persuaded  them  by  the  light  of  God's 
word,  it  would  have  left  me  (and  I  believe  the  church 
too)  very  much  dissatisfied  with  them ;  imagining 
they  only  complied  with  it  because  they  w^ere  forced. 
I  am  the  less  sorry  that  the  magistrate  doth  so  little 
interpose,  on  account  of  that  blind,  confused  zeal 
which  so  much  prevails  amongst  us.  Persons  of 
every  party  are  so  confident  that  they  are  in  the 
right,  and  lay  such  a  stress  upon  many  opinions 
of  their  own,  as  if  life  or  death  depended  upon 
them,  making  a  great  outcry  against  whatever  are 
called  errors  by  their  own  party,  without  knowing 
what  they  are,  or  how  to  confute  them,  or  which 
are  tolerable  in  the  church,  and  which  intolerable  ;  if 
the  sword  were  in  such  envious,  angry  hands,  there 
would  be  little  quiet  to  the  church.  This  may  possi- 
bly make  the  magistrate  think  fit  to  let  us  fight  it  out 
with  our  naked  fists,  and  not  to  put  swords  into  our 
hands  till  we  are  more  sober,  and  know  better  how  to 
,use  them.  As  long  as  he  does  not  prevent  us  from 
exercising  that  kind  of  discipline-  which  has  now  been 
recommended,  I  fear  not  but,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
a  prudent,  resolute,  unanimous  ministry  will,  in  gen- 
eral, be  able  to  bring  persons  to  submit  to  it,  so  as  to 
answer  very  important  purposes. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  earnestly  request- 
ing my  brethren  in  the  ministry  speedily  and  faith- 
fully to  put  in  execution,  at  least,  all  the  unquestion- 
able part  of  the  discipline  for  which  I  have  been  con- 
tending. 

1.  Consider  how  sinful  the  neglect  of  it  is,  and 
how  dangerous  with  respect  to  yourselves.  It  is  in- 
deed a  sad  case  that  good  men,  under  so  much  liberty, 
should  settle  themselves  so  lono;  in  the  constant  ne^- 
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lect  of  so  great  a  duty.  In  our  preaching  to  our  peo- 
ple, we  make  it  a  bad  sign  to  live  in  the  wilful,  com- 
mon omission  of  any  known  duty ;  and  shall  ive  do 
so  year  after  year,  and  even  all  our  days  ?  We  plain- 
ly manifest  sloth  and  laziness  herein,  if  not  unfaith- 
fulness in  the  work  of  Christ.  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence, laziness  pleaded  hard  against  this  duty,  and  long 
kept  me  from  it.  It  is  indeed  a  troublesome  and 
painful  work,  and  calls  for  some  self-denial.  It  will 
expose  us  to  the  displeasure  of  the  wicked.  But  dare 
we  prefer  our  carnal  ease  or  the  love  of  wicked  men 
before  our  duty  to  Christ  our  master  ?  Can  such 
slothful  servants  look  for  a  good  reward  ? 

2.  The  neglect  of  discipline  has  a  strong  tenden- 
cy to  the  deluding  of  souls,  by  making  men  think  that 
they  are  christians  when  they  are  not,  because  they 
are  not,  by  God's  ordinance,  separated  from  such  as 
are,  and  by  making  scandalous  sinners  think  their  sin 
tolerable,  because  it  is  so  tolerated  by  the  pastors  of 
the  church.  We  hereby  corrupt  Christianit}^  itself  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  do  our  part  to  make  them 
believe,  that  to  be  a  Christian  is  only  to  be  of  such  or 
such  an  opinion,  and  that  the  chi^istian  religion  re- 
quires holiness  no  more  than  the  false  religions  of  the 
world.  If  the  holy  and  unholy  are  all  permitted  to 
be  sheep  of  the  same  fold,  without  the  use  of  Christ's 
means  to  distinguish  them,  we  do  our  part  to  defame 
Christ  by  it,  and  make  it  to  appear  as  if  this  were 
according  to  his  institutions. 

3.  By  the  neglect  of  discipline  you  encourage  sep- 
aration. If  you  will  not  by  this  means  distinguish 
between  "the  precious  and  the  vile,"  the  people  will 
do  it  by  withdrawing  from  you,  which  many  honest 
Christians  will  think  they  are  necessitated  to  do.  Nor 
can  you  wonder,  if  you  keep  a  number  of  scandalous 
sinners  in  your  churches  without  ever  reproving  them, 
that  some   timorous  souls  should  run  out  of  them  as 
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out  of  an  edifice  wliich  they  apprehend  ready  to  fall. 
I  have  known  many  who  have  separated  merely  on 
this  account. 

4.  By  this  neglect  we  do  much  to  bring  the  wrath 
of  God  upon  ourselves  and  our  congregations,  and  so 
to  blast  the  fruit  of  our  labors.  If  the  angel  of  the 
church  of  Thyatira*  was  reproved  for  suffering  se- 
ducers in  it,  and  those  who  joined  with  them  w^ere  so 
severely  threatened,  surely  we  deserve  reproof  on  the 
same  ground,  for  suffering  open,  scandalous,  impeni- 
tent sinners  among  us,  and  have  reason  to  fear  the 
execution  of  this  threatening  upon  our  churches. 

But  against  all  that  I  have  said  in  behalf  of  disci- 
pline you  will  plead,  "  Our  people  are  not  ready  for 
it ;  they  will  not  yet  bear  it."  But  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  that  you  wdll  not  bear  the  trouble  and 
hatred  which  it  will  occasion  ?  I  beseech  you,  in  or- 
der that  you  may  make  a  comfortable  account  to  the 
"  chief  shepherd,"  and  that  you  may  not  be  found 
"unfaithful  in  the  house  of  Grod,"  that  you  do  not 
shrink  from  duty  because  of  the  trouble  to  the  flesh, 
that  may  attend  it.  Remember,  for  your  encourage- 
ment, that  the  most  costly  duties  are  usually  the  most 
comfortable ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  Christ  will 
bear  the  cost. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

MOTIVES    TO    PASTORAL    FIDELITY     IN    GENERAL,    SUG- 
GESTED   IN    THE    TEXT. 

The  first  thing  proposed  has  now  been  fully  hand- 
led, which  was  to  point  out  and  recommend  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  ministerial  office  ;  we  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  the  second,  which  is,  "  to  consider  the  motives 

^  Rev.  ii.  20—23. 
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suggested  in  tlie  text  to  a  diligent  performance  of 
them."  The  Lord  grant  that  they  may  work  upon 
us  all  according  to  their  truth  and  importance  ! 

I.  The  nature  of  our  office  obliges  us  to  "  take 
heed  to  all  the  flock ;"  we  are  styled  overseers. 

And  for  what  else  are  we  overseers  ?*  To  be  a 
bishop  or  pastor  is  not  to  be  set  up  as  an  idol  for  the 
people  to  bow  to,  or  to  be,  what  the  apostle  calls  the 
Oretians,  ''evil  beasts,  slow  bellies  ;"t  to  live  to  our 
fleshly  delight  and  ease  ;  but  it  is  to  be  the  guide  of 
sinners  to  salvation.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  men  should 
undertake  a  calling  of  which  they  know  not  the  na- 
ture ;  .which,  with  too  many,  is  evidently  the  case. 
Do  those  persons  know  and  consider  what  they  have 
undertaken,  who  live  in  ease  and  pleasure  ?  Avho 
have  time  to  take  their  siiperfluous  recreations,  and 
spend  it  in  loitering  or  in  vain  discourses,  when  so 
much  work  lies  upon  their  hands  ?  Brethren,  do  you 
consider  where  you  stand,  and  what  you  have  taken 
upon  you  ?  You  have,  under  Christ,  undertaken  a 
band  of  his  soldiers  "  against  principalities  and  powers, 
and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places  ;"  you  must 
lead  them  on  in  the  sharpest  conflicts ;  you  must  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  enemy's  stratagems  and  assaults  ; 
you  must  watch  yourselves,  and  keep  them  watching. 
If  you  miscarry,  they  and  you  may  perish.  You 
have  a  subtile  enemy,  and  therefore  you  must  be  wise  ; 
you  have  a  vigilant  enemy,  therefore  you  must  be 
vigilant ;  you  have  a  malicious,  violent,  and  unwea- 
ried enemy ;  and  therefore  you  must  be  resolute, 
.courageous,  and  unwearied.  You  are  in  a  crowd  of 
enemies,  encompassed  with  them  on  every  side ;  so 
that  if  you  do  not  take  particular  heed  to  every  one 
of  them,  you  will   quickly   full.     And   oh !    what  a 

*  Episcopas  est  nomen  quod  plu.i  onrr'.a  quam  hoaoris  signilicat.    Polyd.  Vixg. 
p.  240. 

t  Tit.  i.  12. 
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world  of  work  have  you  to  do !  Had  you  but  one 
ignorant  person  to  teach,  though  willing  to  learn, 
what  a  tedious  task  would  it  be  !  How  much  more 
difficult  then  would  it  be  if  that  person  were  as  un- 
willing as  ignorant !  But  to  have  such  multitudes  of 
these  as  most  of  us  have,  will  find  us  work  indeed ! 
How  much  wickedness  have  We  sometimes  to  contend 
against  in  one  soul !  and  what  a  number  of  such  wick- 
ed persons  have  we  to  deal  with  !  What  deep  rooting 
have  their  sins  taken,  and  under  what  disadvantage 
must  truth  come  to  them  !  What  strangers  are  they 
to  the  heavenly  message  we  bring  them !  They 
frequently  know  not  what  you  say,  though  you 
speak  to  them  in  the  plainest  language.  And  when 
you  think  you  have  done  them  some  good,  you  leave 
your  seed  among  the  "fowls  of  the  air."  Wicked 
men  are  at  hand  to  contradict  all  that  you  have  said, 
who  will  cavil  at  and  slander  you  that  they  may  dis* 
grace  your  message,  and  that  they  may  deride  and 
scorn  them  away  from  Christ.  Thus  they  quickly 
extinguish  the  good  beginnings  which  you  hoped  you 
had  seen.  They  use  indeed  weaker  reasons  than 
yours ;  but  such  as  come  with  more  advantage,  being 
taken  from  things  which  they  see  and  feel,  and  which 
are  befriended  by  the  flesh ;  besides,  they  are  more 
familiarly  and  importunately  urged.  You  speak  but 
once  to  a  sinner  for  ten  or  twenty  times  that  the  mes- 
sengers of  Satan  do.  Moreover,  how  easily  do  the 
"  cares  and  businesses  of  the  world  choke  and  devour 
the  seed  "  which  you  had  sown,  and  how  easily  will  a 
frozen,  carnal  heart,  had  it  no  external  enemies,  ex- 
tinguish those  sparks  which  you  have  been  long  in  kind- 
ling !  Yea,  for  want  of  fuel  and  further  help,  they 
will  go  out  of  themselves.  Among  what  abundance 
of  distempers,  lusts,  and  passions  do  you  cast  your 
words,  where  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  but  a  poor 
entertainment !     And  when  you  think  your  work  doth 
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happily  succeed^  seeing  men  under  trouble,  confessing 
their  sins,  promising  reformation,  and  living  as  new 
creatures  and  zealous  converts,  they  will  often  prove 
unsound ;  to  have  been  but  superficially  changed ;  to 
have  taken  up  new  opinions,  and  new  company,  with- 
out a  new  heart.  0  how  many  persons,  after  some 
considerable  change  in  them  has  taken  place,  are  de- 
ceived by  the  profits,  the  honors,  or  the  pleasures  of 
the  World,  and  *'  again  entangled  in  their  former 
lusts  !"  Nay,  how  soon  do  even  the  graces  of  the 
saints  themselves  languish,  if  you  neglect  them  ;  and 
how  easily  are  they  drawn  into  shameful  ways,  to  the 
dishonor  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  their  own  loss  and 
sorrow !  0  brethren,  what  a  field  of  labor  is  before 
us  !  there  is  not  a  person  you  can  see,  but  may  find 
you  work  !  You  see  what  the  work  of.  a  minister  is, 
and  what  a  life  he  hath  to  lead*  Exert  yourselves, 
then,  with  all  your  might.  In  order  to  quicken  you 
the  more,  let  me  beg  you  to  attend  to  the  following 
considerations. 

1.  Consider  the  ofiice  of  an  overseer  was  your  own 
voluntary  undertaking.  No  man  is  forced  to  be  an 
overseer  of  the  church :  does  not  common  honesty 
then  require  you  to  be  true  to  your  trust  ? 

2.  Consider  also  the  honor  that  is  connected  with 
your  ofiice  as  an  encouragement  to  labor.  A  great 
honor  indeed  it  is,  to  be  the  "ambassadors  of  God," 
and  the  instruments  of  men's  conversion  and  salva- 
tion:  to  "save  souls  from  death  and  cover  a  multitude 
<?f  sins."  For  ministers  to  strive  for  precedency,  and 
fill  the  world  with  wide  contentions  about  the  dignity 
and  superiority  of  their  office,  shows  that  they  forget 
the  nature  and  work  of  that  office  they  strive  about. 
The  honor  is  but  the  appendix  to  the  work.  If  min- 
isters would  faithfully  and  humbly  lay  out  themselves 
for  Christ  and  his  church,  without  thinking  of  titles 
and  reputation,  they  should  then  have  honor  whether 
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they  would  or  not :  whereas  by  gaping  after  it  they 
lose  it. 

3.  Consider  that  you  have  many  privileges  belong- 
ing to  your  office,  which  should  engage  you  to  dili- 
gence in  it.  It  is  no  small  thing  that  you  are  main- 
tained by  other  men's  labors.  This  is  for  your  work, 
that  you  may  not  be  taken  off  from  it,  but  that  as 
Paul  requires  you  may  "  give  yourself  wholly  to  these 
things,'"^  and  not  be  forced  to  neglect  men's  souls, 
while  you  are  providing  for  your  own  bodies.  Either 
do  the  work,  or  take  not  the  maintenance.  Besides, 
it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  great  privilege  to  be 
bred  up  to  learning,  while  many  others  are  brought 
up  at  the  plough  and  cart ;  to  be  furnished  with  so 
much  delightful  knowledge,  when  the  world  lies  in  ig- 
norance;  and  to  converse  with  learned  men  about 
sublime  and  glorious  things,  while  many  others  are 
conversant  with  none  but  the  most  vulgar  and  illite- 
rate. But  especially,  what  an  excellent  privilege  is 
it,  to  live  in  studying  and  preaching  Christ !  to  be  con- 
tinually searching  into  his  mysteries,  or  feeding  on 
them !  to  be  daily  employed  in  contemplating  the 
blessed  nature,  works  and  ways  of  God  !  Others  arc 
glad  of  the  leisure  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  now  and 
then  an  hour  besides  when  they  can  lay  hold  of  it ; 
but  we  may  keep  a  continual  sabbath.  We  may  al- 
most do  nothing  else  but  study  and  talk  of  God  and 
glory ;  engage  in  acts  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  drink 
in  sacred  and  saving  truths.  Our  employment  is  all 
sublime  and  spiritual. 

Whether  we  are  alone,  or  in  company,  our  busi- 
ness is  for  another  world.  0  that  our  hearts  were 
but  more  disposed  for  this  work !  what  a  blessed,  joy- 
ful life  should  we  then  live  !  How  sweet  would  the 
study  be  to  us  !   how  pleasant  the  pulpit !  and  what 

*  1  Timothy  iv,  15, 
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delight  would  our  conferences  yield !  What  excellent 
helps  do  our  libraries  afford ;  where  we  have  such  a 
variety  of  wise  silent  companions,  whenever  we  please ! 
Surely  all  these,  and  more  such  privileges  attending 
the  ministry,  bespeak  our  unwearied  diligence  in  the 
work.     Once  more ; 

4.  Consider  the  interest  which  all  the  faithful  ser- 
vants of  Christ  hath  in  their  master's  regards.  You 
are  related  to  Christ  as  well  as  to  the  flock,  and  he  is 
related  to  you.  If,  therefore,  you  are  faithful  in  your 
work,  you  are  not  only  advanced,  but  secured  by  the 
relation.  You  are  "the  stewards  of  his  mysteries," 
and  the  rulers  of  his  household ;  and  he  that  intrusted 
you  with  his  work  will  maintain  you  in  it.  But  then 
"it  is  required  of  a  steward  that  a  man  be  found 
faithful."  Be  true  to  him,  and  never  doubt  of  his 
being  true  to  you.  Do  you  feed  his  flock  ?  He  will 
sooner  feed  you  as  he  did  Elijah,  than  forsake  you.  In 
the  midst  of  enemies,  he  will  "  give  you  a  tongue  and 
wisdom  which  none  shall  resist."  If  you  willingly 
put  your  hand  to  his  plough,  he  will  wither  the  hand 
that  is  stretched  out  against  you.  His  faithful  min- 
isters have  always  had  large  experience  of  his  care. 
He  who  knows  that  he  serves  a  God  who  will  never 
suffer  any  man  to  be  a  loser  by  him,  needs  not  fear 
what  hazards  he  runs  in  his  cause :  and  he  who  knows 
that  he  is  seeking  a  prize,  which,  if  obtained,  will  in- 
finitely exceed  his  cost,  may  boldly  engage  his  whole 
estate  on  it,  and  "  sell  all  he  has  to  purchase  so  rich 
a  pearl."     The 

II.  Motive  to  fidelity,  which  our  text  suggests,  is 
taken  from  the  person  by  whom  ministers  are  invested 
with  their  office,  viz.  the  Holy  Ghost :  "  the  flock  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers.  " 

This  divine  agent  is  said  to  make  bishops  or  pas- 
tors, not  merely  because  he  has  determined  in  his 
word  that  there   shall   be  such   nn   office— what  the 
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work  and  power  shall  be — ^and  what  sort  of  men  shall 
receive  it ;  but  also  because  he  qualifies  men  for  the 
office, — ^because  he  directs  those  that  ordain  them  to 
discern  their  qualifications, — ^and  because  he  directs 
them  and  the  people  themselves,  in  fixing  them  over 
a  particular  charge.  These  were  done^  in  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by 
inspiration.  But,  when  men  are  rightly  called,  they 
are  made  overseers  of  the  church  by  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
3.  e.  by  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  same  Spirit, 
now  as  well  as  then.  What  an  obligation  then  is  laid 
upon  us  by  our  call !  If  our  commission  be  from  hea- 
ven, it  is  not  to  be  disobeyed.  When  Paul  was  called 
by  the  voice  of  Christ  to  preach  the  gospel,  he  "  was 
not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision."  When  the 
apostles  were  called  by  our  Lord,  from  their  secular 
employments,  they  immediately  "left  their  friends 
and  houses,  and  trade,  and  all,  and  followed  him." 
Though  our  call  be  not  so  immediate  or  extraordinary, 
it  is  from  the  same  Spirit,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
as  readily  obeyed.  It  is  not  a  safe  course  to  imitate 
Jonah,  in  turning  our  backs  upon  the  commands  of 
God.  If  we  neglect  our  w^ork,  he  has  a  spur  to 
quicken  us.  If  we  run  from  it,  he  has  messengers 
enow  to  overtake  us,  to  bring  us  back  and  make  us 
do  it :  and  certainly  it  is  better  to  do  it  at  first  than 
at  last.     The 

III.  Motive  in  the  text  to  diligence  in  our  work, 
is  taken  from  the  dignity  of  the  object,  viz.  "the 
church  of  God." 

It  is  that  church  for  which  the  world  is  upheld ; 
which  is  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  is  uni- 
ted to  Christ ;  and  which  is  his  mystical  body.  That 
church  with  which  angels  are  present ;  and  on  which 
they  attend  as  "  ministering  spirits  ;  whose  very  little 
ones  have  their  angels  beholding  the  face  of  God  in 
heaven."     0  what  a  charge  is  it  that  we  have  imder- 
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taken  !  And  shall  we  be  unfaithful  to  it  ?♦  Have  we 
the  stewardship  of  God's  own  family,  and  shall  we 
neglect  it  ?  Have  we  the  conduct  of  those  saints  who 
are  to  live  forever  with  God  in  glory,  and  shall  we 
omit  our  duty  to  them  ?  God  forbid  !  Are  the  souls 
of  men  thought  meet  by  God  to  see  his  face,  and  live 
forever  in  his  presence  ?  and  are  they  not  worthy  of 
your  utmost  cost  and  labor  ?  Do  not  think  so  meanly 
of  the  church  of  God,  as  if  it  deserved  not  your  high- 
est regards.  Were  you  the  keepers  of  swine  or  sheep, 
you  would  scarcely  let  them  go,  and  say  they  were 
not  worth  looking  after  ;  especially  if  they  were  your 
own  ;  dare  you  then  neglect  the  souls  of  men,  even  the 
church  of  God  ?  Remember  Christ  ''  walks  among 
them :  the  praises  of  the  most  high  God  are  in  the 
midst  of  them.  They  are  a  chosen  generation  ;  a  sanc- 
tified, peculiar  people ;  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy 
nation ;  to  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  that  called 
tliem."  What  an  honor  is  it  to  be  one  of  them  though 
but  a  "  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  the  Lord."  Surely 
then  to  be  the  Priest  of  these  priests,  and  the  ruler  of 
these  kings,  is  such  an  honor,  is  such  a  noble  employ- 
ment as  multiplies  your  obligations  to  diligence  and 
fidelity. 

IV.  The  last  motive  mentioned  in  the  text  to  "  take 
heed  to  the  flock,  and  feed  the  church  of  God,"  is  the 
price  that  was  paid  for  it. 

It  is  spoken  of  as  ''  purchased  by  his  blood :"  i.  e. 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  who,  by  the  way,  is  here  ex- 
pressly called  God.  God  the  Son  did  purchase  the 
church  with  his  own  blood.  What  an  argument  is 
here  to  quicken  the  negligent,  and  to  condemn  those 
that  will  not  be  quickened  !  What  !  shall  we  despise 
the  blood  of  Christ  ?  Shall  we  think  it  was  shed  for 
such  as  are  not  worthy  our  care  ?  The  guilt  of  negli- 
gent pastors  is  certainly  great,  since,  as  much  as  in 
them  lies,  thev  make  tlie  blood  of  Christ  to  be  shed  in 
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vain.  They  would  lose  liim  those  souls,  whom  he  has 
so  dearly  bought.  Whenever  we  feel  ourselves  grow 
dull  and  careless,  let  us  imagine  we  heard  the  blessed 
Savior  arguing  with  us  to  this  effect :  "  Did  I  die  for 
those  souls,  and  wilt  not  thou  look  after  them  ?  Were 
they  worth  my  blood,  and  are  they  not  worth  thy  care  ? 
Did  I  come  down  from  heaven  to  earth  '  to  seek  and 
to  save  them  that  were  lost,'  and  wilt  not  thou  go  to 
the  next  door  or  street  or  village  to  seek  them  ?  How 
small  is  thy  labor  or  condescension  in  comparison 
with  mine  ?  I  debased  myself  to  this  ;  but  it  is  thy 
lienor  to  be  so  employed.  Have  I  done  and  suffered 
so  much  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  vfas  I  willing 
to  make  thee  a  co-worker  with  me,  and  wilt  thou  re- 
fuse the  little  that  lies  upon  thy  hands  ?" 

Every  time  we  look  upon  our  congregations,  let 
Its  believingly  remember  that  they  are  the  purchase 
of  Christ's  blood  :  and  let  us  regard  them  accordingly. 
Let  us  often  think  in  what  confusion  a  negligent  min- 
ister will  be  at  the  last  day,  to  have  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God  pleaded  against  him ;  and  to  hear  Christ 
say  "  Thou  didst  make  light  of  the  purchase  of  my 
blood  ;  and  canst  thou  now  hope  to  be  saved  by  it  thy- 
self ?"  0  brethren  !  since  Christ  will  bring  his  blood 
to  plead  at  God's  righteous  bar  let  it  now  effectually 
plead  with  us  to  do  our  duty,  lest  it  should  then  plead 
against  us  to  our  damnation  ! 


(jhapter  vin. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  COURSE  OP  MINISTERIAL  DUTY 
RECOMMENDED  ;  PARTICULARLY  PERSONAL  INSTRUC- 
TION. 

It  is  a  hard  case  that  so  good  a  master  as  ours, 
in  so  good  a  work,  should  have  servants  so  bad  as  to 
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plead  against  their  duty  when  they  should  practice  it ; 
especially  that  good  men  should  be  so  backward  to  it 
as  to  need  many  words  to  excite  them  to  the  diligent 
performance  of  it.  Yet  alas  !  this  is  too  common  a 
case.  I  have  no  great  fear  of  any  opposition  from 
conscience,  or  unbiassed  reason  ;  but  only  from  un- 
willingness, and  reason  biassed  by  the  flesh.  This  will 
suggest  many  objections ;  the  principal  of  which  shall 
now  be  considered  and  answered  ;  which  was  the  third 
tiling  proposed. 

I.  Perhaps  some  will  object  to  what  is  said  about 
personal  instruction,  "  That  their  congregations  are 
so  large,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  hioiu  all 
their  hearers ;  much  more  to  take  heed  to  every  indi- 
vidual." 

But  let  me  ask  such  persons, — Was  it  necessary 
for  you  to  take  upon  you  such  a  charge  ?  If  not,  you 
excuse  one  sin  by  another.  How  durst  you  undertake 
what  you  knew  yourselves  unable  to  perform  ?  If  it 
was  in  a  manner  necessary,  might  you  not  have  pro- 
cured some  assistance  ?  Have  you  not,  or  could  not 
you  get  a  maintenance  sufficient  for  yourselves  and 
another  to  help  you  ?  What  though  it  will  not  serve 
to  support  you  in  fulness,  is  it  not  more  reasonable 
that  you  should  pinch  your  flesh  and  families,  than 
undertake  a  work  you  can  not  do,  and  neglect  the 
souls  of  so  many  of  your  flock  ?  With  me  it  is  an  un- 
questionable thing,  though  it  will  seem  hard  to  some, 
that  it  is  your  duty,  if  you  can,  to  live  upon  part  of 
your  salary,  and  allow  the  rest  to  a  competent  assist- 
ant. Do  not  many  families  in  your  parish  live  on  less 
than  you  would  then  have  ?  Have  not  many  able 
ministers  been  glad  of  less,  with  liberty  to  preach  the 
gospel  ?  Can  your  parishioners  endure  damnation 
better  than  you  can  poverty  ?  Vv'hat,  do  you  call  your- 
selves ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  yet  esteem  the 
souls  of  men  so   little,  as   that  you  had  rather  they 
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should  eternally  perish,  than  that  you  and  your  fami- 
lies should  live  in  a  low  condition  ?  Ought  you  not 
rather  to  beg  your  bread  than  hazard  the  salvation 
of  one  soul  ?  If  you  have  but  "  food  and  raiment, 
you  ought  therewith  to  be  content."  What !  would 
you  have  more  than  is  sufficient  to  enable  you  for  the 
work  of  God  ?  "A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  things  which  he  possesses."*  If  your 
clothing  be  warm,  and  your  food  wholesome,  you 
may  be  as  well  supported  by  it,  to  do  God's  work,  as 
if  you  enjoyed  the  greatest  affluence.  He  that  has 
these,  has  but  a  poor  excuse  for  hazarding  men's  souls, 
that  he  may  enjoy  more  of  this  world's  good.  Remem- 
ber how  strongly  our  blessed  Master  recommends  self- 
denial  to  all  his  servants.  They  that  will  not  exercise 
it,  are  so  far  from  being  his  ministers,  that  they  are 
not  his  true  disciples.  If  your  circumstances  are  such 
that*  proper  assistance  can  not  be  procured,  then  you 
sliould  undertake  your  charge  with  limitation.  But 
do  not  omit  the  work  of  personal  oversight  entirely, 
nor  refuse  dealing  particularly  with  any,  because  you 
can  not  do  it  with  all :  take  this  course  with  as  many 
as  you  are  able,  and  put  your  godly  neighbors,  espe- 
cially parents  and  masters  of  families,  upon  doing  the 
more.     Again, 

II.  Some  may  object  that  "  The  course  recom- 
mended will  require  too  much  time,  and  will  not  allow 
so  much  as  is  necessary  for  ministers,  young  men 
especially,  to  follow  their  studies,  and  improve  their 
own  abilities." 

I  answer,  the  persons  whom  I  am  persuading  to 
this  work  are  supposed  to  understand  the  substance 
of  the  christian  religion,  and  to  be  able  to  teach  otli- 
ers :  and  the  addition  of  less  necessary  things,  is  not 
to  be  preferred   to  the   communication  of  what  are 

^  Luke  xii,  15. 
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fundamentally  necessary.  I  highly  value  common 
knowledge,  and  would  not  encourage  any  to  set  light 
by  it ;  but  I  value  the  saving  of  souls  more.  That 
which  is  immediately  necessary  ought  to  be  done  what- 
ever else  is  left  undone.  It  is  a  very  desirable  thing 
for  a  physician  to  be  well  studied  in  his  art ;  but  if 
he  would  be  inquiring  even  into  the  most  useful  sub- 
jects when  he  should  be  looking  to  his  patients ;  and 
should  tell  them  that  he  has  not  time  to  give  them 
advice,  because  he  must  follow  his  own  studies,  I 
should  esteem  that  man  a  preposterous  student,  who 
thus  preferred  the  means  to  the  very  end  itself;  in- 
deed I  should  think  such  a  physician  to  be  but  a  civil 
kind  of  a  murderer  ;  nor  can  such  a  minister  be  looked 
upon  in  a  better  light.  Men's  souls  may  be  saved 
without  your  knowing  whether  God  did  predetermine 
the  creature  in  all  its  acts  :  whether  the  understanding 
necessarily  determines  the  vvill,  &c.,  &c'.  Get  well  to 
heaven,  and  help  your  people  thither,  and  you  shall 
know  ail  these  things  in  a  moment,  and  a  thousand 
more,  of  which  now,  by  all  your  studies,  you  can  not 
p-ain  a  certain  knowledf!i;e.  This  is  the  most  certain 
and  expeditious  Vv'ay  to  the  attainment  of  it.  But 
consider  further, 

If,  by  the  diligent  practice  of  the  ministerial  du- 
ties, you  are  prevented  from  acquiring  an  extensive 
knowledge,  you  will  hereby  improve  more  in  that 
which  is  most  excellent.  If  you  know  not  so  many 
things  as  others,  you  will  know  the  most  important 
matters  better  than  they.  And  a  little  of  this  kind 
of  knowledo;e,  is  worth  all  the  other  knowledge  in  the 
w^orld.  When  I  am  looking  heaven-ward,  gazing 
toward  the  inaccessible  light,  and  aspiring  after  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  find  my  soul  so  dark  and  dis- 
tant, and  consider  how  little  I  know  of  God,  and  how 
much  he  is  out  of  my  reach,  I  find  this  the  most 
killing   and    grievous  ignuranLC.     Methinks    I  could 
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■willingly  exchange  all  the  other  knowledge  I  have,  for 
one  glimpse  more  of  God  and  the  life  to  come.  Now  by 
frequent  serious  conversation  about  everlasting  things, 
by  diligently  instructing  and  catechising  your  people, 
you  will  gain  more  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  than 
can  be  gained  by  any  other  means  ;  and  thus  you  will 
really  groAV  wiser  than  those  that  spend  their  time  in 
any  other  way  whatever.  As  Theology  is  a  practical 
science,  the  knowledge  of  it  thrives  best  in  a  practical 
course.  Laying  out  here,  is  a  means  of  gathering  in  ; 
an  hearty  endeavor  to  communicate  and  do  good  is 
one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  our  own  proficiency.  So 
that  by  this  means  you  are  likely  to  become  more 
able  pastors  of  the  church,  than  private  studies  alone 
can  make  you.  Particularly  it  will  be  an  excellent 
means  to  help  you  in  preaching  ;  for  when  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  your  people's  cases,  you  will 
know  what  to  preach  upon :  an  hour's  conversation, 
will  furnish  you  with  as  much  matter  as  an  hour's 
study.  As  he  wdll  be  the  best  physician  and  lawyer, 
so  he  also  will  be  the  best  divine,  who  adds  practice 
and  experience  proportionable  to  his  studies  :  whereas 
that  man  will  prove  an  useless  drone,  who  refuses 
God's  service  all  his  life,  under  a  pretence  of  prepar- 
ing for  it ;  and  lets  men's  souls  pass  on  to  perdition, 
while  he  pretends  to  be  studying  how  to  recover  them, 
or  getting  more  ability  to  help  and  save  them. 

However,  let  me  add,  that,  though  I  esteem  re- 
ligious knowledge  the  chief,  I  would  have  you  to  ac- 
quire other  knowledge  too.  The  other  sciences  may 
be  very  useful,  and  indeed,  subservient  to  this  :  and 
you  may  have  competent  time  for  both.  Lose  none 
upon  vain  recreations  and  amusements ;  trifle  not 
away  a  minute ;  consume  none  in  needless  sleep  ;  do 
w^hat  you  do  with  all  your  might ;  and  then  see  what 
time  you  may  command.     If  you  set  apart  two  days 
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may  find  time  enough  for  your  common  studies  out 
of  all  the  rest.  Duties  are  to  be  taken  together  ;  none 
are  to  be  neglected  that  can  be  performed,  but  the 
greatest  should  always  be  preferred.  But  if  there 
were  such  a  case  of  necessity,  that  we  could  not  read 
or  study  for  ourselves  and  instruct  the  ignorant  too, 
I  would  throw  by  all  the  libraries  in  the  world  rather 
than  be  guilty  of  the  perdition  of  one  soul :  at  least  I 
know  that  this  would  be  my  duty. 

III.  It  will  be  objected  by  many  "that  this  course 
will  destroy  our  health,  by  continually  spending  our 
spirits  without  allowing  time  for  necessary  recrea- 
tions." 

I  answer,  we  may  do  our  duty,  and  have  time  for 
necessary  recreations  too.  An  hour  or  half  an  hour's 
walk  before  meat,  is  as  much  recreation  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  weaker  sort  of  students.  I  have  reason 
to  know  something  of  this  by  long  experience. 
Though  I  have  a  body  which  has  languished  under 
great  weaknesses  many  years,  and  which  requires  me 
to  take  as  much  exercise  as  almost  any  person  in  the 
world,  yet  I  have  found  the  above  proportion  sufficient* 
It  is  undoubtedly  our  duty  to  use  as  much  exercise  as 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  health  ;  so  far 
our  work  requires  it ;  otherwise,  for  one  day's  work 
we  should  lose  the  opportunity  of  many :  and  this 
may  be  done  very  consistently  with  all  the  duties  I 
have  been  recommending. 

As  for  those  men  that  limit  not  their  recreations 
to  stated  hours ;  who  must  have  them,  not  to  fit  them 
for  their  work,  but  to  please  their  voluptuous  humor, 
such  sensualists  have  need  to  study  the  nature  of 
Christianity  better ;  to  learn  the  danger  of  "  living 
after  the  flesh,"  and  to  get  more  mortification  and 
self-denial  before  they  preach  to  others.  If  you  must 
have  your  pleasures,  you  should  not  have  put  your- 
selves into  a  calling  which  requires  you  to  make  God 
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and  his  service  your  pleasure,  and  which  restrains  you 
so  much  from  carnal  gratifications.  Do  you  not  know 
that  the  christian  warfare  consisteth  in  the  combat 
between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit?  That  the  very 
difference  between  a  Christian  and  a  wicked  man  is^ 
that  the  one  "lives  after  the  spirit,  mortifying  the 
deeds  of  the  body  ;^'  and  the  other  "  lives  after  the 
flesh?"  And  that  to  overcome  the  flesh  is  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  that  victory  on  which  the  crown  of  life 
depends  ?  If,  notwithstanding  this,  you  must  have 
your  pleasures,  then  for  shame  give  over  preaching  of 
the  gospel  and  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  pro* 
fess  yourselves  to  be  what  you  are ;  for  as  you  ''  sow  to 
the  flesh,  so  of  the  flesh  shall  you  receive  the  wages 
of  corruption."  Does  such  an  one  as  Paul  say,  "I 
keep  under  my  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest, 
that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others, 
I  myself  should  be  cast  aWay?"*  And  have  not  such 
sinners  as  we  need  to  do  so  too  ?  Shall  we  pamper 
our  bodies,  when  Paul  kept  his  under  ?  Did  he  bring 
it  into  subjection,  lest  after  all  his  preaching  he  should 
be  cast  away  ?  And  have  not  we  much  more  cause  to 
fear  it  ?  Some  pleasure  is  undoubtedly  lawful,  namely, 
such  as  tends  to  fit  us  for  our  work.  But  for  a  man 
to  be  so  far  in  love  with  his  pleasures,  as,  for  the  sake 
of  them,  to  waste  his  precious  time,  and  neglect  the 
work  of  God  for  men's  salvation,  especially  to  plead 
for  this  as  necessary,  and  to  justify  himself  in  it,  is  a 
degree  of  wickedness  inconsistent  with  the  fidelity  of 
a  common  Christian,  much  more  with  that  of  a  Chris* 
tian  minister.  Such  wretches  as  are  "lovers  of  plea- 
sure more  than  lovers  of  God,"  are  more  fit  to  be 
cast  out  of  Christian  communion,  than  to  be  the  chief 
in  the  church ;  "  from  such"  we  are  commanded  "  to 
turn  away."t 

^  1  Cor.  iv.  27.        f  2  Tim.  iii.  5. 
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Hecreations  for  a  student,  must  be  especially  for 
the  exercise  of  his  body,  since  he  has  continually  be- 
fore him  a  variety  of  delights  to  the  mind :  and  they 
must  be  used,  as  whetting  is  by  the  mower,  only  as 
far  as  is  necessary  to  his  work. 

Let  it  be  further  considered ;  the  business  I  am 
recommending  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  is  likely 
much  to  impair  our  health.  It  is  true,  it  must  be  se- 
rious ;  but  it  will  not  so  much  spend  our  spirits,  as  ex- 
cite and  revive  them.  Men  can  talk  all  the  day  long 
about  other  matters,  without  any  prejudice  to  their 
health :  w^hy,  then,  may  not  we  talk  with  men  about 
their  salvation  without  any  great  detriment  to  ours  ? 
I  only  mean  on  the  supposition  that  we  have  a  toler* 
able  measure  of  health  and  strength.  But  supposing 
the  worst  consequence,  let  me  ask.  What  have  we  our 
time  and  strength  for  but  to  lay  them  out  for  God  ? 
What  is  a  candle  m.ade  for  but  to  be  burnt  ?  Burnt 
and  wasted  we  must  be  ;  and  is  it  not  more  reasonable 
that  it  should  be  in  lighting  men  to  heaven,  and  in 
working  for  God,  than  in  living  to  the  flesh  ?  How 
little  difference  is  there  between  the  pleasure  of  a  long 
life  and  a  short  one,  when  both  are  at  an  end  !  What 
comfort  will  it  be  to  you  at  death,  that  you  lengthened 
your  life  by  shortening  your  work  ?  Our  life  is  to 
be  estimated  according  to  the  end  and  business  of 
it ;  not  according  to  the  mere  duration.  He  that 
works  much,  lives  much.  What  Seneca  said  of 
a  drone,  may  be  applied  to  an  indolent  minister, 
"ibi  jacet,  no:i  ibi  vivit ;  et  diu  fuit,  non  diu  vixit." 
Will  it  not  comfort  us  more  at  death  to  review  a 
short  time  faithfully  spent,  than  a  long  life  unfaith- 
fully ? 

As   for  visits   and  civilities,   if  they  can  answer 

greater  ends  than  our  ministerial  employments,  you 

may  break  the  Sabbath  or  forbear  preaching  for  them, 

and  may  thus  excuse  yourselves  from  private  ins  true- 

10 
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tion.  But  if  not,  how  dare  you  make  them  a  pretence 
to  neglect  so  great  a  duty  ?  Must  God  wait  on  your 
friends  ?  What  though  they  are  gentlemen  or  lords, 
must  they  be  served  before  him  ?  Or  is  their  displea- 
sure or  censure  more  to  be  feared  than  his  ?  It  will 
be  but  a  poor  excuse  at  the  last  day  for  neglecting 
men's  salvation,  "that  such  a  gentleman,  or  such  a 
friend  would  have  taken  it  ill  had  you  not  waited  on 
them."  "  If  you  yet  seek  to  please  men,  you  are  no 
longer  the  servant  of  Christ."*  He  that  dares  to  waste 
his  time  in  compliments  does  little  consider  what  he 
has  to  do  with  it.  Oh  that  I  could  but  improve  my  time 
according  to  my  conviction  of  the  importance  of  it ! 
He  that  hath  looked  death  in  the  face  as  often  as  I 
have  done,  will  know  how  to  value  it.  I  profess  I  am 
astonished  at  those  ministers  that  can  find  time  to 
hunt,  or  shoot,  or  bowl,  or  use  other  recreations  two 
or  three  hours,  yea,  days  together  !  That  can  sit  an 
hour  at  once  in  vain  discourse,  and  spend  whole  days 
in  complimental  visits,  or  journies  to  the  same  pur- 
pose !  Grood  Lord !  what  do  such  men  think  on  ? 
w^ien  so  many  souls  about  them  cry  for  their  help, 
and  when  the  smallest  parish  has  work  enough  to 
employ  all  their  diligence  night  and  day  !  If  you  have 
no  sense  of  the  worth  of  souls  ;  of  the  value  of  that 
blood  which  was  shed  for  them,  of  the  glory  set  be- 
fore them ;  and  of  the  misery  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, then  you  are  no  Christians  ;  and  therefore  very 
unfit  to  be  ministers  ;  if  you  have,  how  dare  you,  like 
idle  gossips,  chat  and  trifle  away  your  time,  when  so 
many  and  such  great  works  call  for  it  ?  0  precious 
time  !  how  swiftly  does  it  pass  away !  how  soon  will  it 
be  gone  !  What  are  the  forty  years  of  my  life  that 
are  past  ?  Were  every  day  as  long  as  a  month,  me- 
thinks  it  were  too  short  for  the  work  of  a  day.    Have 

*  Gal.  i.  10. 
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we  not  lost  time  enough  in  the  clays  of  our  vanity  that 
we  have  any  now  to  lose  ?  Never  do  I  come  to  a 
dying  man,  who  is  not  utterly  stupid,  but  he  better 
sees  the  worth  of  time  than  others  generally  do.  0 
then,  if  they  could  call  time  back  again,  how  loud 
would  they  call.  What  would  they  give  for  it !  Can 
ive  then  afford  to  trifle  it  away  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
a  man  of  any  true  compassion  and  honesty,  or  any 
concern  about  his  ministerial  duty,  or  any  sense  of  the 
strictness  of  his  account,  should  have  time  to  spare  for 
idleness  and  vanity  ?  May  a  physician  in  the  time  of 
the  plague  take  any  more  relaxation  than  is  necessary 
for  his  life  and  health,  when  so  many  are  expecting 
his  help  in  a  case  of  life  or  death  ?  If  his  pleasure  is 
not  worth  men's  lives,  certainly  yours  is  not  worth 
men's  souls. 

Do  not  reply,  "  this  is  an  hard  saying,  who  can 
bear  it  ?  And  that  God  does  not  require  ministers  to 
make  drudges  of  themselves."  Surely  those  men  are 
not  likely  to  honor  God,  and  promote  his  service,  who 
have  such  base  thoughts  of  it ;  nor  can  they  delight 
in  holiness  who  account  it  a  slavish  work.  Our  Lord 
says  "  he  that  denieth  not  himself,  and  taketh  not  up 
his  cross  to  follow  him,  can  not  be  his  disciple."'*' 
But  these  men  count  it  a  slavery  to  labor  hard  in  his 
vineyard  at  a  time  when  they  have  all  accommoda- 
tions and  encouragements.  If  they  had  seen  the  dili- 
gence of  Christ  in  doing  good,  when  he  neglected  his 
meat  to  talk  with  one  woman, f  and  when  he  was  so 
zealous  in  preaching  as  to  "have  no  time  to  eat 
bread,"]:  they  would  have  been  of  the  same  mind  with 
his  carnal  "  friends  who  went  to  lay  hold  of  him,  and 
said  he  is  beside  himself."  If  they  had  seen  him  all 
day  in  preaching  and  healing,  and  "  all  night  in 
prayer  to  God,"   they  would   have  told  him  that   he 

*  Matt.  X.  G3.     t  Joliri  iv.  3i  -34.     %  Mark  iii.  20,  21. 
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made  a  slave  of  himself,  and  that  God  did  not  require 
so  much  ado.  I  can  not  but  advise  such  men  to 
search  their  own  hearts,  and  inquire  whether  they 
unfeignedly  believe  that  word  they  preach.  If  jon  do, 
Sirs,  how  can  you  think  any  labor  too  much  for  such 
weighty  ends  ?  If  you  do  not,  say  so  ;  and  get  you 
out  of  the  vineyard  :  go  with  the  prodigal  to  keep 
swine  ;  and  do  not  undertake  the  feeding  of  Christ's 
flock. 

Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  your  own  benefit  you 
grudge  at  ?  The  more  you  do,  the  more  you  receive, 
the  more  you  lay  out,  the  more  you  have  coming  in. 
The  exercise  of  grace  increases  it.  And  is  it  a  slavery 
to  be  more  with  God,  and  to  receive  more  from  him, 
than  other  men  ?  It  is  the  chief  solace  of  a  gracious 
soul  to  be  doing  good,  and  receiving  good  by  doing  it. 
Besides,  hereby  we  are  preparing  for  fuller  receivings 
hereafter.  We  put  out  our  talents  to  usury,  and  by 
improving  them,  shall  make  five  become  ten.  They 
who  esteem  the  service  of  God  as  slavery,  justify  the 
profane  who  look  upon  all  diligent  godliness  in  that 
light ;  and  hereby  aggravate  their  sin  :  and  while  they 
thus  debase  the  work  of  the  Lord  they  do  but  debase 
themselves,  and  prepare-  for  a  greater  abasement  at 
last. 

IV..  Perhaps  some  may  suggest  "  that  if  we  make 
such  severe  laws  for  ministers,  the  church  will  soon  be 
left  without  them ;  as  few  parents  will  choose  such  a 
burden  for  their  children,  and  many  persons  will  be 
discouraged  from  undertaking  it." 

I  answer,  the  carnal  and  self  seeking  may  be  dis- 
couraged, but  not  those  that  thirst  after  the  "winning 
of  souls,"  who  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  and 
have  "taken  up  the  cross  to  follow  the  Lamb."  Christ 
would  not  forbear  telling  the  world  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  self-denial  for  fear  of  discouraging  men 
from  his  service,  but  on  the  contrary  declares  that  he 
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will  have  none  but  such  as  will  submit  to  it,  and  that 
those  who  will  not  come  on  these  terms  may  go  their 
way,  and  see  whether  he  wants  their  service  more 
than  they  want  his  protection  and  favor.  These  laws 
which  you  call  severe,  are  not  ours,  but  what  Christ 
lias  made  and  imposed.  If  I  should  conceal  or  mis- 
interpret them,  that  would  not  relax  them,  nor  excuse 
you.  He  who  made  them  knew  why  he  did  it,  and 
will  expect  the  performance  of  them.  And  he  will 
lake  care  for  a  supply  of  pastors.  He  has  the  fulness 
"  of  the  Spirit,"  and  therefore  can  give  men  hearts  to 
do  the  duty  he  has  imposed.  He  that  has  undertaken 
the  work  of  our  redemption,  will  not  lose  all  his  labor 
for  Avant  of  instruments  to  carry  on  his  work.  He  will 
provide  his  people  with  "  pastors  after  his  own  heart, 
who  shall  feed  them  with  knowledge  ;"*  who  will  "  seek 
not  theirs,  but  them  :  and  willingly  spend  and  be  spent 
for  their  sake."  What !  do  you  think  that  Christ  can 
have  no  servants,  if  such  as  you,  with  "  Demas,  forsake 
him  and  turn  to  the  present  world  ?"  If  you  dislike 
bis  service  you  may  seek  a  better  where  you  can  find 
it,  and  boast  of  your  gain  in  the  conclusion ;  but  do 
not  threaten  him  with  the  loss.  Look  to  yourselves  as 
well  as  you  can,  and  tell  me  at  the  hour  of  death,  or 
at  the  Judgment-day,  who  had  the  better  bargain  ; 
whether  Christ  had  more  need  of  you,  or  you  of  him. 
It  shall  not  serve  your  turn  to  run  out  of  the  vineyard, 
on  pretence  that  you  can  not  do  the  work  ;  he  can  fol- 
low you  and  overtake  you,  as  he  did  Jonas,  with  such 
a  storm  as  shall  lay  you  '4n  the  belly  of  hell."  To- 
tally to  cast  off  duty  because  you  can  not  endure  to  be 
faithful  in  the  performance  of  it,  will  prove  but  a  poor 
excuse  at  last. 

V.  But  the  strongest  objection  of  all  seems  to  be 
*'that  few  people  will  submit  to   be   so  freely  dealt 
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with  by  their  ministers,  but  will  make  a  scorn  at  our 
motion." 

It  can  not  be  denied,  that  too  many  people  are  ob- 
stinate in  their  wickedness ;  that  "  simple  ones  love 
simplicity,  that  scorners  delight  in  scorning,  and  that 
fools  hate  knowledge."*     But  I  wish  it  were  not  too 
much  owing  to  ministers,  that  a  great  part  of  our  peo- 
ple  are  so   obstinate  and  contemptuous.     If  we  did 
but  shine  and  burn  before  them  as  we  ought ;  were 
our  sermons  and   our  lives  more  convincing ;    did   we 
set  ourselves  to  do  all  the  good  we  could  do ;  were  we- 
more  humble  and  meek,  more  loving  and   charitable  ; 
and  did  we  let  them  see  that  we  do  but  little  esteem 
any  worldly  things  in  comparison  with  their  salvation, 
much  more  might  be  done  than  is  done  ;  the  mouths 
of  many  would  be  stopped,  and  the  wicked  would  be 
more  tractable  and  calm  than  they  are.    However,  the 
worse  they  are,  the  more  they  are  to  be  pitied,  and  the 
more  diligent  should  we  be  for  their  recovery.     Their 
wilfulness  will  not  excuse  us  from  our  duty.     If  we 
do  not  offer  them  our  help  how  do  we  know  who  will 
refuse  it  ?  Offering  it  is  our  part ;  accepting  is  theirs. 
If  we  offer  it  not,  we  leave  them  excusable,  because 
then  they  do  not  refuse  it :   but  we  leave   ourselves 
without  excuse.     If  they  refuse   our  help  when  it  is 
offered,  we  have  done  our  part,  and  delivered  our  own 
souls.    But  if  some  refuse  it,  others  will  accept  it ;  and 
the  success,  with  regard  to  them,  may  be  such  as  to 
reward  all  our  labor,  though  it  were  much  more.    All 
are  not  wrought  upon  by  public  preaching  ;  but  we 
must  not  therefore  give  it  over  as  unprofitable.     In  a 
word,  there  is  nothing  from  God  or  from  right  reason 
to  make  us  backward  to  any  part  of  our  vv'ork  ;  though 
from  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  we  shall  have 
much,  and  perhaps  more  than  we  yet  expect.     But 
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if,  against  all  temptations  and  difficulties,  vre  have  re- 
course to  God,  and  look  on  his  great  obligations  on 
one  side,  and  the  hopeful  eiFects  and  rewards  on  the 
other,  we  shall  find  but  little  cause  to  draw  back  or 
faint.* 

VI.  But  to  all  that  I  have  said  to  recommend 
personal  instruction  many  will  answer,  "  You  build 
too  much  on  Paul's  teaching  from  house  to  house,  and 
other  passages  of  the  same  kind :  those  times,  when 
the  churches  were  first  planting,  required  more  dili- 
gence than  ours  :  show  us  some  passage  of  scripture 
which  requires  from  us  all  that  you  have  prescribed  ; 
and  especially  which  obliges  us  to  set  apart  two  days 
in  the  week  for  it."t     I  reply, 

1.  I  do  not  make  it  a  minister's  duty  absolutely 
to  go  up  and  down  from  house  to  house  to  each  per- 
son in  the  parish,  or  of  his  charge  ;  nay,  I  would  not 
so  much  as  advise  you  to  this  without  necessity :  but 
first  call  the  people  to  come  to  you  at  your  own  house, 
or  at  the  Vestry,  or  wherever  you  please,  so  that  you 
will  but  give  them  that  personal  instruction,  on  a  pro- 
per inquiry  into  their   states  which  their  circumstan- 

*  The  author,  in  his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Reformed  Pastor,  has 
a  remarkable  passage  concerning  his  own  experience  on  this  head,  which  it  may 
not  be  amiss  here  to  transcribe;  especially  as  it  shows  what  an  illustrious  exam- 
ple he  was  of  that  diligence  which  he  recommends  to  others.  "  I  find,"  says  he, 
"  that  we  never  took  the  rightest  course  to  demolish  the  kingdom  of  darkness  till 
now.  I  wonder  at  myself  that  I  was  kept  from  so  clear  and  excellent  a  duty  so  long. 
But  the  case  was  with  me  as  I  suppose  it  is  with  others:  I  was  convinced  of  my 
duty  ;  but  my  apprehensions  of  it  were  too  small,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  it  too 
great.  I  thought  that  the  people  would  have  scorned  it ;  and  that  only  a  few, 
who  had  least  need,  would  have  submitted  to  it.  The  work  seemed  strange  to  me ; 
I  was  for  staying  till  the  people  were  better  prepared  for  it ;  and  thought  my 
strength  would  never  go  through  with  it ;  thus  was  I  detained  in  delays,  which  I 
beseech  the  Lord  of  mercy  to  forgive.  Whereas,  upon  trial,  I  find  the  difficulties 
to  be  nothing  to  what  I  imagined;  and  I  experience  the  benefits  and  comforts  of 
the  work  to  be  such,  that  I  would  not  wish  to  have  neglected  it,  for  all  the  riches 
in  the  world.  We  spend  Monday  and  Tuesday,  from  the  morning  almost  to  night 
in  the  work  ;  taking  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  families  in  a  week,  that  we  may  go 
through  the  parish,  in  which  there  are  above  eight  hundred,  in  a  year.  And  I  can 
not  say  that  one  family  hath  yet  refused  to  come  to  me  ;  or  that  manj'  persons 
have  siii^jd  it  off.  And  with  regard  to  most  of  them  that  come.  I  find  more  out- 
ward signs  of  success,  from  this  private  discourse  with  them,  than  from  all  my 
preaching  to  them." 

t  This  is  taken  from  the  author's  Appendix  to  the  second  edit'on,  in  which  he 
answers  many  other  objection.--',  which  are  either  too  weak  to  bear  repeating,  or 
too  peculiar  to  need  it. 
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ces  require.  And  then  go  to  those  that  will  not  come 
to  you,  if  they  will  consent  to  it,  and  if  you  are  able* 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  not  go  from  house  to  house 
without  the  apparent  hazard  of  my  life.  And  I  think 
it  more  for  the  people's  benefit  to  accustom  them  to 
attend  their  pastor,  and  it  is  much  more  for  his,  than 
for  him  to  hunt  up  and  down  after  them,  scarcely 
knowing  where  or  when.  But  men's  obstinacy  may 
make  that  necessary  which  is  inconvenient. 

2.  It  is  not  on  these  texts  in  question,  or  any 
other,  that  I  wholly  ground  this  duty ;  though  sup- 
posing there  were  no  more  than  the  general  command, 
on  which  we  have  been  insisting,  of  "  taking  heed  to 
all  the  flock,"  surely  this  were  sufiicient  to  convince 
you  that  you  should  take  as  particular  care  of  every 
individual  as  you  can.  Must  I  turn  to  my  Bible  to 
show  a  preacher  where  it  is  wi'itten  that  a  man's  soul 
is  of  more  worth  than  a  world  ?  Or  that  both  we  and 
all  we  have  are  Grod's  ?  Or  that  it  is  inhuman  cruel- 
ty to  let  souls  go  to  hell  for  fear  we  and  our  families 
should  live  somewhat  the  harder  ?  In  a  word,  the 
question  is,  Whether  you  are  not  bound  to  do  the  best 
you  can  to  save  the  souls  of  all  your  people  ?  Do 
this  and  I  desire  no  more.  But  do  you  think  in  your 
conscience  that  you  do  the  best  you  can,  if  you  neg- 
lect to  exhort,  instruct,  and  catechise  them  ? 

3.  To  say  the  present  times  require  less  diligence 
than  the  days  of  the  apostles,  savors  of  a  man  locked 
up  in  a  study  and  unacquainted  with  the  world.  Good 
Lord  !  Are  there  such  multitudes  round  about  us 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  religion  ? 
Are  there  so  many  thousands  drowned  in  presumption^ 
security,  and  sensuality  ?  So  many  drunkards,  world- 
lings, haters,  and  scoffers  of  an  holy  life  ?  So  many 
dull,  ignorant,  scandalous  professors  ?  So  many  troub- 
lers,  seducers,  and  dividers  of  the  church?"  And  yet 
is  the  happiness   of  our  times  so  great  that  we  may 
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excuse  ourselves  from  personal  instruction  because  it 
is  unnecessary  ?  Look  more  without,  and  I  warrant 
jou  that  you  will  not  see  cause  to  spare  your  pains 
for  want  of  work.  What  conscientious  minister  finds 
not  work  enough  to  do  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other,  though  he  has  not  an  hundred  souls  to  take 
care  of?  It  is  true  there  are  more  professors  of 
Christianity  in  our  day  than  in  the  apostle's ;  but  are 
the  ungodly  the  less  miserable  for  that  profession,  or 
the  more  so  ? 

4.  As  to  the  objection  that  relates  to  the  propor- 
tion of  time  to  be  allotted  for  this  work,  &c.,  I  an- 
swer. What  if  God  only  bids  us  to  "pray  without 
ceasing,"  will  you  approve  of  those  Vvdio  neglect  it 
because  they  are  not  commanded  to  pray  morning  and 
night,  or  in  the  family  ?  Set  times  are  as  needful  for 
the  constant  performance  of  this  duty,  as  for  your 
private  or  family  duties,  your  lectures  or  your  studies. 
When  you  have  shoAved  me  a  written  precept  for  these, 
or  for  preaching  twice  on  the  Lord'a  day,  then  I  will 
show  you  more  than  one  for  the  things  in  question. 
However,  I  presume  not  to  impose  an  unnecessary 
task  on  any,  but  leave  it  to  your  prudence  to  discern 
and  determine  the  seasons  and  other  circumstances 
of  your -duty. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

MISCELLANEOUS    DIllECTIONS    RESPECTIXG    THE    WHOLE 
MINISTERIAL    WORK.* 

The  next  thing  proposed,  to  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed, was,  fourthly^  to  give  some  miscellaneous  di- 
rections for  the  more  comfortable,  acceptable,  and 
useful  discharge  of  the  pastoral  office  in  all  its 
branches. 

*  N.  B.  '■  The  sinsof  niini.-tcT-,"  wbioli  t'.ie  author  had  pointed  out  in  a  dis- 
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I.  Througli  the  whole  course  of  your  ministry  in- 
sist most  upon  the  greatest,  most  certain,  and  most 
necessary  things. 

If  we  can  but  teach  Christ  to  our  people,  we  teach 
them  all.     Get  them  well  to  heaven,  and  they  will 
have   knowledge    enough.     The    plainest,   and   most 
commonly  acknowledged  truths,  are  what  men   live 
most  upon ;  these  are  the   great  instruments  in  des- 
troying sin,  and  in  raising  the  heart  to   Grod.     We 
should   always   have  our  people's  necessities   in  our 
eye.     To  remember  that  "  One  thing  is  needful,"  will 
take  us  off  from  needless  ornaments,  and  unprofitable 
controversies.     Many  other  things   are  desirable  to 
be  known,  but  these  must  be  known,  or  else  our  peo- 
ple  are   undone  for  ever.     Necessity  should   be   the 
great  disposer  of  a  minister's  studies  and  labors.     If 
we  were  sufficient  for  every  thing,  we  might  fall  upon 
every  thing,  and  take  in  order  the  whole  Encyclope- 
dia.    But    life   is  short    and    we  are  dull.     Eternal 
things  are  necessary,  and  the  souls  which  depend  on 
our  teaching  are  precious.     I  confess  that  necessity 
has  been  the  conductor  of   my  studies,  and  my  life. 
It  chooses  what  books  I  shall  read,  and    wdien,  and 
how  long.     It  chooses  my  text  and  makes  my  sermon, 
both  for  matter  and  manner,  as  far  as  I  can  keep  out 
my  own  corruptions.     Though  I  know  that  the  con- 
stant expectation  of  death  has  been  a  great  cause  of 
this  with  regard  to  myself,  yet  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  most  healthful  man  should  not  make   sure  of  the 
necessaries  first ;  considering   the  shortness  and  un- 
certainty of  all  men's  lives.     Who  can,  either  in  study, 
preaching,  or  life,  be  employed  about  foreign  matters, 
when  he  knows  that  this  or  that  must  be  done  ?     As 
the  soldier  says,  "  Non  diu  disputandum,  sed  celeriter 

tinct  series  of  particulars,  are  introduced  in  this ;  as  many  of  the  thoughts  in  hoth 
necessarily  coincided.  These  directions  stood  in  different  parts  of  the  original 
work,  but  it  seemed  most  natural  to  place  them  together  here. 
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et  fortiter  dimicandum  ubiurget  necessitas,"  so  much 
more  may  we  as  our  business  is  more  important. 
Doubtless  this  is  the  best  way  to  redeem  time,  to 
spend  it  only  on  necessary  things ;  and  I  think  it  is 
the  way  to  be  most  profitable  to  others ;  though  not 
always  to  be  most  pleasing  and  applauded ;  because 
through  men's  frailty,  that  is  too  true  which  Seneca 
complains  of,  "Nova  potius  miramur  quam  magna." 
A  preacher  must  be  often  upon  the  same  things, 
because  the  matters  of  necessity  are  few.  This  we 
should  not  avoid  to  satisfy  such  as  look  for  novelties, 
though  we  should  clothe  the  same  necessaries  with  a 
grateful  variety,  in  the  manner  of  our  delivering 
them.  Necessaries  are  common  and  obvious ;  for 
superfluities  we  may  waste  our  time  and  labor,  and 
often  to  no  purpose.  The  great  volumes  and  tedious 
controversies  that  so  much  trouble  us  and  waste  our 
time,  are  usually  made  up  more  of  opinion  than  ne- 
cessary truths.*  You  would  choose  those  authors  to 
read  for  yourselves,  which  tell  you  what  you  know 
not,  and  treat  of  the  most  necessary  things  in  the 
clearest  manner,  though  it  be  in  the  most  barbarous 
language,  rather  than  those  which  most  learnedly,  and 
in  the  most  elegant,  grateful  language,  tell  you  that 
which  is  false  and  vain,  and  magno  conatu  nihil  di- 
cere  ?f  And  surely  you  should  act  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  teaching  other  men,  as  in  studying  for  your- 
self. They  are  commonly  empty,  ignorant  men,  des- 
titue  of  the  matter  and  substance  of  true  learning, 
who  are  over  curious  about  words  and  ornaments ; 
vfho  aifect  to  be  esteemed  what  they  are  not,  having 
no  other  way  to  procure  that    esteem  ;  whereas  the 

*  Necessitas  brevibus  clauditur  termini s;  Opinio  nullis.      MARsrL.  FicmtJS. 

t  Sunt  qui  scire  volunt  eo  fine  tantum  ut  sciant,  et  turpis  curiositas  est;  et 
sunt  qui  scire  volunt  ut  scientiam  suam  vendant ;  et  turpis  quaestus  est :  sunt 
qui  scire  volunt  ut  sciantur  ipsi,  et  turpis  vanitas  est;  sed  sunt  qui  scire  volunt 
ut  aedificentur ;  et  prudentia  est ;  et  sunt  quoque  qui  scire  volunt  ut  aedificent;  et 
CiiAsiTAS  est.    Bernard,  Serm.  in  Cant.  26, 
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oldest,  most  experienced,  and  most  learned  men, 
abound  in  substantial  verities,  usually  delivered  in 
the  plainest  dress.     Which  brings  me  to  add, 

II.  All  our  teaching  should  be  as  plain  and  evi- 
dent as  we  can  make  it. 

This  best  suits  a  teacher's  ends.  He  that  would  be 
understood  must  make  it  his  business  to  be  understood, 
by  speaking  to  the  capacities  of  his  hearers.  Truth 
loves  the  light,  and  is  most  beautiful  when  most  nak- 
ed. He  is  an  enemy  that  hides  the  truth ;  and  he  is 
a.n  hypocrite,  who  does  this  under  a  pretence  of  re- 
vealing it.  Highly  ornamented  sermons,  like  paint- 
ed glass  in  windows,  which  keeps  out  the  light,  are 
too  often  the  marks  of  hypocrisy.  If  you  would  not 
teach  men,  what  do  you  in  the  pulpit  ?  If  you  would, 
why  do  you  not  speak  so  as  to  be  understood  ?  For  a 
man  purposely  to  cloud  his  matter  in  strange  words, 
and  hide  his  mind  from  the  people  whom,  he  pretends 
to  instruct,  is  the  Way  to  make  fools  admire  his  pro- 
found learning,  but  wise  men,  his  folly,  pride,  and  hy- 
pocrisy. Some  persons  purposely  conceal  their  senti- 
ments, through  a  pretence  of  necessity,  because  of 
men's  prejudices,  and  the  unpreparedness  of  common 
understandings  to  receive  the  truth.  But  truth  over- 
comes prejudice  by  mere  light  of  evidence.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  make  a  good  cause  prevail,  than  to 
make  it  as  plain  and  as  thoroughly  understood  as  we 
can ;  this  will  properly  dispose  an  unprepared  mind. 
He  that  is  not  able  to  deliver  his  matter  plainly  to 
others,  I  mean  as  plainly  as  the  nature  of  it  will  bear, 
and  supposing  them  to  have  capacities  for  under- 
standing it,  shows  that  he  has  not  well  digested  it 
himself. 

III.  We  should  always  suit  our  instructions,  and 
our  behavior,  to  the  capacities  and  circumstances  of 
those  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 

Our  work  must  be  carried  on  prudently,  orderly, 
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and  by  degrees*  Milk  must  go  before  strong  meat. 
The  foundation  must  be  laid  before  we  can  build  upon 
it.  Children  must  not  be  dealt  with  as  men  at  age.  A 
person  must  be  brought  into  a  state  of  grace  before 
we  can  expect  from  him  the  works  of  grace.  The 
Stewards  of  God's  household  must  "  give  to  each  their 
portion  in  due  seasom"*  We  must  not  go  beyond  the 
capacities  of  our  people,  nor  teach  them  the  perfec- 
tion who  have  not  learned  the  principles.  There 
must  be  a  prudent  mixture  of  severity  and  mildness, 
both  in  our  preaching  and  discipline ;  each  must  be 
predominant  according  to  the  quality  of  the  person 
or  the  matter  we  have  in  hand.  If  there  be  no  se- 
verity, our  reproofs  will  be  despised ;  if  it  be  all  se- 
verity, we  shall  be  esteemed  usurpers  of  dominion. 

IV.  Every  part  of  our  work  must  be  managed 
with  great  linmility. 

Pride  is  one  of  the  most  heinous,  and  yet  one  of 
our  most  palpable  sins.  It  discovers  itself  in  many 
by  their  dress  ;  it  chooses  their  cloth  and  their  fashion, 
and  dresses  their  hair  and  their  habit  according  to 
the  taste.  And  I  wish  this  were  all,  or  the  worst ; 
but  alas !  how  frequently  does  it  go  with  us  to  our 
Studies  !  How  often  does  it  choose  our  subject,  and 
how  much  oftener  our  Words  and  ornaments  !  Some- 
times it  puts  in  toys  and  trifles  under  a  pretence  of 
laudable  embellishments,  and  often  pollutes  instead 
of  polishing.  It  makes  us  speak  to  our  people  what 
they  do  not  understand,  merely  to  display  our  learn- 
ing. It  takes  off  the  edge  of  a  discourse  under  a 
pretence  of  filing  off  the  roughness  and  superfluity. 
If  we  have  a  plain  and  cutting  passage,  it  throws  it 
away  as  too  rustical  or  ungrateful.  Now,  though  our 
matter  be  of  God,  if  our  dressing  and  manner  and 
ead  be  from  Satan,  as  is  the  case  when  pride  has  the 

*  Luke  xii.  42. 
11 
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ordering  of  it,  we  have  no  great  reason  to  expect  suc- 
cess. Yet  thus  does  pride  make  many  a  man's  ser- 
mon. And  when  they  have  composed  the  discourse, 
it  goes  with  them  into  the  pulpit,  it  forms  their  tone, 
it  animates  their  delivery,  it  takes  them  off  from 
what  would  be  displeasing,  and  directs  them  in  the 
pursuit  of  vain  applause.  In  short,  instead  of  seek- 
ing Grod's  glory,  and  denying  themselves,  it  makes 
them,  both  in  studying  and  preaching,  to  seek  them- 
selves and  deny  God.  When  they  should  ask,  "  What 
shall  I  say  and  how  shall  I  say  it  to  please  God  best, 
and  do  most  good?"  Pride  makes  them  ask,  "What 
shall  I  say,  and  how  shall  I  deliver  it,  to  be  thought 
a  learned,  able  preacher,  and  to  be  applauded  by  all 
that  hear  me?"  When  the  sermon  is  done,  pride 
goes  home  with  them,  and  makes  them  more  eager  to 
know  whether  they  were  applauded,  than  whether 
they  did  any  good  to  the  souls  of  men.  Were  it  not 
for  shame,  they  could  willingly  ask  people  how  they 
liked  them,  to  extort  their  commendations.  If  they 
perceive  that  they  are  highly  thought  of,  they  rejoice 
as  having  attained  their  end;  if  not,  they  are  dis- 
pleased, as  having  lost  the  prize. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Some  ministers  are  so  set 
upon  a  popular  air,  and  having  the  highest  place  in 
the  esteem  of  men,  that  they  envy  the  abilities  and 
names  of  their  brethren  who  are  preferred  to  them ; 
as  if  all  were  taken  from  their  praise  that  is  given 
to  another's,  and  as  if  God  had  bestowed  his  gifts 
upon  them  as  the  mere  ornaments  of  their  persons, 
that  they  might  walk  as  men  of  reputation  in  the 
world;  and  as  if  all  the  gifts  of  other  ministers 
were  to  be  trodden  down  and  vilified,  if  they  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  honor.  Strange !  that  one 
workman  should  malign  another,  because  he  helps 
him  to  do  his  master's  work !  Yet  how  common  is 
this  heinous  crime  among  men  of  ability  and  eminence 
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in  the  church  !  They  will  secretly  blot  the  reputa- 
tion of  such  as  oppose  their  own,  and  will  at  least 
raise  suspicions,  where  they  can  not  fasten  accusations. 
Nay,  some  go  so  far  as  to  be  unwilling  that  any  min- 
isters abler  than  themselves  should  come  into  their  pul- 
pits, lest  they  should  be  applauded  above  themselves. 
It  is  a  surprising  thing  that  any  man  who  has  the 
least  fear  of  Grod,  should  so  envy  his  gifts  in  others, 
as  that  he  had  rather  his  carnal  hearers  should  remain 
unconverted,  than  that  they  should  be  converted  by 
another  person  who  may  be  preferred  to  himself.  Yet 
this  sin  does  so  prevail,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  two 
ministers  to  live  together  in  love  and  quietness,  unan- 
imously to  carry  on  the  work  of  Grod ;  unless  one  of 
them  be  greatly  inferior  to  the  other,  and  content  to 
be  so  esteemed,  and  to  be  governed  by  him ;  they  are 
contending  for  precedency,  envying  each  other's  in- 
terest, and  behaving  with  strangeness  and  jealousy 
towards  one  another,  to  the  shame  of  their  profession 
and  the  injury  of  the  congregation.  Nay,  so  great 
is  the  pride  of  some  ministers,  that  when  they  might 
have  an  equal  assistant  to  further  the  work  of  God, 
they  had  rather  take  all  the  burden  upon  themselves, 
though  more  than  they  can  bear,  than  that  any  should 
share  with  them  in  their  honor,  or  lest  they  should 
diminish  their  own  interest  in  the  people.  It  is 
owing  to  pride  that  many  ministers  make  so  little  pro- 
ficiency ;  they  are  too  proud  to  learn.  It  is  through 
pride  also  that  men  so  magnify  their  own  opinions 
and  are  as  censorious  of  any  that  difier  from  them  in 
lesser  things  as  if  their  sentiments  v/ere  the  rules  of 
the  church's  faith.  While  we  cry  down  papal  infalli- 
bility, too  many  of  us  would  be  Popes  ourselves  and 
would  have  every  thing  determined  by  our  judgments, 
as  if  we  were  infallible.  And  so  high  are  our  spirits, 
that  when  any  reprove  or  contradict  us,  though  they 
have  sufficient  reason  to  do  it,  we  are  commonly  im- 
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patient  both  of  the  matter  and  the  manner.  We 
love  the  man  that  will  saj  as  we  saj,  and  promote 
our  reputation,  though  in  other  respects  he  be  less 
worthy  our  esteem ;  but  he  is  ungrateful  to  us,  who 
differs  from  us,  and  contradicts  us,  and  who  plain- 
ly tells  us  of  our  faults,  especially  in  relation  to 
our  public  performances.  Many,  through  their  pride, 
imagine  that  all  those  despise  them  who  do  not 
admire  all  they  say,  and  submit  to  their  judgments 
in  the  most  palpable  mistakes  ;  thus  have  they  dis- 
honored themselves  by  idolizing  their  honor,  and  pub- 
licly proclaimed  their  own  shame.  From  pride  pro- 
ceed all  the  envy,  contention,  and  unpeaceableness 
of  ministers,  which  are  the  hinderances  to  all  re- 
formation ;  all  would  lead,  but  few  will  follow,  or 
concur.  Yea,  hence  proceed  schisms  and  aposta- 
cies,  as  did  former  persecutions,  arrogant  usurpa- 
tions and  impositions.  In  short,  it  is  pride  at  the 
root  that  nourishes  all  our  other  sins,  and  this  vir- 
tually contains  them  all. 

Give  me  leave,  brethren,  to  expostulate  with  you 
and  my  own  heart  with  regard  to  this  sin,  that  we 
may  see  the  evil  of  it  and  be  reformed.  Pride  is  the 
sin  of  devils,  the  first  born  of  hell ;  it  is  that  wherein 
the  devil's  image  does  principally  consist.  It  is  an 
intolerable  evil  in  a  man  that  is  so  much  engaged 
against  him  as  we  are.  Pride  ill  becomes  those  that 
are  to  lead  men  in  such  an  humble  way  to  heaven. 
We  had  need  to  take  care,  lest  when  we  have  brought 
others  thither,  the  gate  should  prove  too  strait  for 
ourselves.  God,  who  thrust  out  a  proud  angel,  will 
not  there  entertain  a  proud  preacher  as  such.  The 
very  design  of  the  gospel  tends  to  self-abasement. 
The  work  of  grace  is  begun  and  carried  on  in  humili- 
ation. Humility  is  not  the  mere  ornament  of  a 
Christian,  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  new  crea- 
ture.    All  that  will  be  Christ's  disciples  must  "  come 
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to  him  and  learn;"  their  lesson  is  to  be  ''meek  and 
lowly  in  heart."*  How  many  admirable  precepts  and 
examples  has  our  Lord  and  Master  given  us  to  this 
end  !  Can  we  once  conceive  of  him  as  washing  and 
wiping  his  servants'  feet,  and  yet  be  haughty  and 
domineering  ?  Shall  he  converse  with  the  meanest, 
and  shall  we  avoid  them  as  contemptible,  and  think 
none  but  the  rich  and  honorable  fit  for  our  society  ? 
Many  of  us  are  oftener  found  in  the  houses  of  gen- 
tlemen, than  in  the  poor  cottages  of  such  as  most 
need  our  help ;  as  if  we  had  taken  the  charge  only 
of  the  souls  of  the  rich.  Methinks  we  should  re- 
member our  title  as  ministers^  which,  though  the  popish 
priests  disdain,  w^e  do  not.  We  should  not  speak 
proudly  or  disrespectfully  to  any,  but  should  carry 
ourselves  meekly  and  courteously  to  all,  remembering 
that  we  are  obliged  to  be  "the  servants  of  all."  We 
should  "  not  be  strange  to  the  poorest  and  meanest  of 
the  flock,"  but  should  "condescend  to  men  of  low 
estate  "  as  our  equals  in  Christ.  Familiarity  improv- 
ed to  holy  ends  is  necessary,  and  may  do  abundance 
of  good ;  and  surely  a  kind  of  winning  carriage  is  a 
very  cheap  way  of  doing  it.  We  should  so  teach 
others,  as  to  be  ready  to  learn  of  any,  thus  we  may 
both  teach  and  learn  at  once  ;t  not  proudly  venting 
our  own  conceits,  and  disdaining  all  that  any  way 
contradict  them,  as  if  we,  having  attained  the  height 
of  knowledge,  were  destined  to  the  chair,  and  all 
other  men  were  to  sit  at  our  feet. 

Alas,  brethren  !  what  is  it  that  we  have  to  be  so 
proud  of?  Of  our  bodies?  They  are  made  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  meanest  of   our  fellow  crea- 


*  Matt,  xxviii.  29. 

f  We  may  say  of  ministers  in  general  -what  Augustixh  said  of  the  aged  of  them  ; 
*<Etsi  magis  decet  docerequam  discere,  magistamen  decet  isderequam  ignorare." 

'•  Ab  omnibus  libenter  disee  quod  tu  nescis :  quia  humilitas  commune  tibi  fa- 
cere  potest,  quod  natura  cuique,  proprium  fecit,  sapientsr  omnibus  eris  si  ab  omni- 
bus discere  volueris :  qui  ab  omnibus  accipiunt  omnibus  ditiort'S  sunt."    HcGO. 
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tures.  Is  it  of  our  graces  ?  Tlie  more  we  are  proud 
of  them,  the  less  we  have  to  be  proud  of,  since  much 
of  the  nature  of  grace  is  in  humility.  Is  it  of  our 
learning  and  abilities?  Surely,  if  we  have  any 
knowledge  at  all,  we  must  know  much  reason  to  be 
humble.  If  we  know  more  than  others,  we  must 
know  more  reason  to  be  humble  than  they  do.  But 
how  little  is  it  that  the  most  learned  know,  in  com- 
parison with  what  they  are  ignorant  of!  And  to 
know  how  ignorant  we  are,  and  how  far  things  are 
beyond  our  reach,  one  would  imagine,  could  be  no 
great  cause  of  pride.  It  is  our  very  business  to 
preach  humility;  it  is  therefore  very  unfit  that  we 
should  be  proud.  Must  we  study  and  preach  humili- 
ty, and  must  we  not  possess  and  practise  it  ?  A 
proud  preacher  of  humility,  is  at  least  a  self-con- 
demning man.  And  I  beseech  you  to  consider, 
whether  it  will  save  us  to  speak  well  of  the  grace  we 
do  not  possess ;  whether  sincerity  can  consist  with 
allowed  pride,  and  whether  we  can  be  saved  with- 
out humility,  any  more  than  without  temperance  or 
chastity. 

Consider  further,  brethren,  I  beseech  you,  what 
baits  there  are  in  the  ministerial  office,  to  entice  to 
vanity,  and  what  temptations  to  pride  lie  in  our  way, 
that  you  may  be  more  upon  your  guard  against  it. 
What  a  snare  may  it  prove  to  have  the  fame  of  godly 
men,  and  of  learned,  zealous  preachers  !  How  pleas- 
ing it  is  to  have  the  people  crowd  to  hear  us,  and  to 
be  able  to  command  their  judgments  and  affections  ! 
Especially  to  be  renowned  through  the  land  for  the 
highest  spiritual  excellencies  !  To  have  the  people 
plead  for  us  as  their  felicity,  and  call  us  the  pillars  of 
the  church  of  God,  and  their  fathers,  "  the  chariots 
and  horsemen  of  Israel !"  Alas  !  brethren,  a  little 
grace  will  serve  to  make  you  join  with  the  forwardest 
of  those  men  that  have  these  inducements  and  en- 
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couragements.  Nay,  pride  may  do  it  without  any 
special  grace.*  0,  therefore  be  jealous  of  yourselves, 
and  in  all  your  studies  be  sure  to  study  humility. 
"  He  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  brought  low ; 
whereas  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,  "f 
I  commonly  observe,  that  almost  all  men,  both  good 
and  bad,  loathe  the  proud,  and  love  the  humble ;  so 
far  does  pride  defeat  its  own  ends.  We  have  cause 
to  be  the  more  jealous  of  ourselves,  because  pride  is 
a  vice  which  is  most  deeply  rooted  in  us,  and  with  as 
much  difficulty  as  any  extirpated  from  the  soul. 
Again, 

V.  In  every  part  of  our  work,  we  should  be  se- 
rious, affectionate,  zealous,  and  reverent. 

The  importance  of  our  matter  condemns  coldness 
and  sleepy  dulness.  Our  spirits  should  be  well 
awakened,  that  we  may  be  fit  to  awaken  others.  If 
our  words  be  not  sharp  and  piercing,  they  will  hardly 
be  felt  by  stony  hearts.  To  speak  slightly  and  coldly 
about  heavenly  things,  is  as  bad  as  to  say  nothing  of 
them.  All  our  work  must  be  managed  reverently,  as 
becomes  them  that  believe  the  presence  of  God  ;  not 
treating  holy  things  as  if  they  were  common.  The 
more  of  God  appears  in  our  duties,  the  more  authority 
will  they  have  with  men.  Reverence  is  that  affection 
of  the  soul  which  proceeds  from  deep  apprehensions 
of  God,  and  denotes  that  the  mind  is  much  convers- 
ant with  him.  To  manifest  irreverence  about  the 
things  of  God,  is  so  far  to  manifest  hypocrisy,  and 
that  the  heart  agrees  not  with  the  tongue.     I  know 


*  A  Jesuit,  who  had  heen  employed  twenty  years  in  the  missions  of  Canada, 
owned  privately  to  his  friend  that,  while  he  did  not  believe  in  the  being  of  a  God, 
he  had  faced  death  twenty  times  for  the  sake  of  the  religion  which  ho  preached  to 
the  savages  with  great  success.  His  friend,  hereupon,  represented  to  him  the  in- 
consistency of  his  zeal;  "  Ah  !"  replied  the  missionary,  "you  have  no  idea  of  the 
pleasure  which  is  felt  in  commanding  the  attention  of  twenty  thousand  people,  and 
in  persuading  them  to  what  we  believe  not  ourselves."  D'  Alembekt's  Account  of 
the  Jesuits. 

f  Luke  xiv.  11. 
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not  how  it  is  with  other  persons ;  but  the  most  rever- 
ent preacher,  who  speaks  as  if  he  saw  the  face  of 
God,  does  more  affect  my  heart,  though  with  common 
words,  than  an  irreverent  man  with  the  most  accurate 
preparations,  though  he  bawl  it  out  with  ever  so  much 
seeming  earnestness.  If  reverence  be  not  equal  to 
fervency,  it  has  but  little  effect.  Of  all  preaching  in 
the  world,  I  hate  that  most  which  tends  to  make  the 
hearers  laugh,  or  to  affect  their  minds  with  such  levity 
as  stage-plays  do,  instead  of  affecting  them  w^ith  an 
holy  reverence  of  the  name  of  God.*  We  should 
suppose,  as  it  were,  when  we  draw  near  him  in  holy 
things,  that  we  saw  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  mil- 
lions of  glorious  angels  attending  him,  that  we  may 
be  awed  with  his  majesty,  lest  we  profane  his  service 
and  take  his  name  in  vain. 

VI.  All  our  work  should  be  done  spiritually ;  as 
by  men  possessed  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  actuated  by 
him. 

We  should  be  men  that  "  favor  the  things  of  the 
spirit."  There  is  in  some  men's  preaching  a  spiritual 
strain  which  spiritual  hearers  can  discern  and  relish  ; 
whereas  in  others,  this  sacred  tincture  is  so  wanting, 
that  even  when  they  speak  of  spiritual  things,  the 
manner  is  such  as  if  they  Avere  common  matters.  Our 
evidence  and  ornaments  ought  to  be  spiritual ;  rather 
borrowed  from  the  Scriptures,  with  a  cautious  sub- 
servient use  of  human  writings,  than  from  the  author- 
ity of  Aristotle,  or  any  other  men.  ''  The  wisdom 
of  the  world  "  must  not  be  magnified  against  "the 
wisdom  of  God."  Philosophy  must  be  taught  to 
stoop  and  serve,  while  faith  bears  the  principal  sway. 
The  great  scholars  in  Aristotle's  school  must  take 
heed  of  glorying  too  much  in  their  master,  and  des- 
pising those  who   are  beneath  them,  lest  they  J;hem- 

*  Docente  in  eccleaia  te,  non  clamor  populi,  sed  gemitus  suscitetur :  Lacrymae 
auditor um  laudes  tuje  sunt.    Jerom. 
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selves  prove  lower  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  "■  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,"  while  they  would  appear 
great  in  the  eyes  of  men.  As  wise  a  man  as  any  of 
them  would  "glory  in  nothing  but  in  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  determined  to  know  nothing  but  him  cru- 
cified.""^' The  most  learned  men  should  think  of  this. 
Let  all  writers  have  their  due  esteem,  but  compare 
none  of  them  with  the  word  of  God.  We  will  not 
refuse  their  service,  but  we  must  abhor  them  as  com- 
petitors. God  is  the  best  teacher  of  his  own  nature 
and  will.  It  is  the  sign  of  a  distempered  heart,  when 
a  person  loses  the  relish  for  scripture  excellency. 
There  is  in  a  spiritual  heart  a  connaturality  to  the 
word  of  God,  because  this  was  the  means  of  his  re- 
generation. The  word  is  that  seal  which  made  all  the 
holy  impressions  that  are  in  the  hearts  of  true  be- 
lievers, and  stamped  the  image  of  God  upon  them  ; 
they  must,  therefore,  love  that  vrord  as  long  as  they 
live. 

VII.  The  whole  of  our  ministry  must  be  carried 
on  in  a  tender  love  to  our  people. 

We  must  let  them  see  that  nothing  pleases  us  but 
what  profits  them  ;  that  what  does  them  good,  does  us 
good,  and  that  nothing  troubles  us  more  than  their 
hurt.  "Bishops,"  as  Jerom  says,  "are  not  lords,  but 
fathers  ;"  and  therefore  must  be  affected  towards  their 
people  as  their  children  ;  yea,  the  tenderest  love  of 
the  mother  should  not  surpass  theirs.  We  must  even 
"  travail  in  birth  for  them  till  Christ  be  formed  in 
them."  We  should  convince  them  that  we  care  for 
no  outward  thing,  not  money,  nor  liberty,  nor  credit, 
nor  life  itself,  in  comparison  with  their  salvation. 
When  your  people  see  that  you  unfeignedly  love  them, 
they  will  hear  any  thing,  and  bear  any  thing,  f     We 


*  Deus  primo  collegit  indoctos ;  post  modum  pliilosophos,  et  non  psr  oratores 
docuit  piscatores,  sed  per  piscatores,  subegit  oratores.    Greg.  M.  Moral.  L.  33. 
t  Diiige  et  die  quodcunqtie  vols.    Aua. 
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ourselves  should  put  up  with  a  blow  given  us  in  love, 
sooner  than  with  a  hard  word  given  us  in  anger  and 
malice.  Most  men  judge  of  advice,  as  they  judge  of 
the  affection  of  him  who  gives  it.  0,  therefore  see 
to  it  that  you  feel  a  tender  love  to  your  people  in 
your  breasts,  and  let  them  feel  it  in  your  speeches, 
and  see  it  in  your  conduct.  Let  them  see  that  you 
"spend  and  are  spent  for  their  sakes,"  that  all  you 
do,  is  not  for  any  ends  of  your  own,  but  for  them. 
To  this  end,  works  of  charity  will  be  necessary  as  far 
as  your  circumstances  allow.  But  more  of  this  under 
the  next  particular. 

Be  sure  that  your  love  be  not  carnal,  flowing  from 
pride,  and  that  you  do  not  appear  as  one  that  is  a 
suitor  for  himself,  rather  than  for  Christ ;  who  loves 
because  he  is  beloved,  or  pretends  it,  that  he  may  be. 
Take  heed  that  you  do  not  connive  at  men's  sins  un- 
der a  pretence  of  love ;  for  that  were  to  contradict 
the  very  nature  and  ends  of  it.*  Friendship  must 
be  cemented  by  piety.  A  wicked  man  can  be  no  true 
friend.  If  you  befriend  the  sins  of  the  wicked,  you 
show  that  you  are  such  yourselves.  By  favoring  their 
sin,  you  discover  your  enmity  to  God ;  and  then  how 
can  you  "love  your  brother."  If  you  be  their  best 
friends,  help  them  against  their  worst  enemies.  Pre- 
tend not  to  love  them  if  you  favor  their  sins,  and  do 
not  seek  their  salvation.  Do  not  think  all  sharpness 
inconsistent  with  love  ;  parents  will  correct  their  chil- 
dren, and  God  himself  will  "  chasten  every  son  that 
he  loveth."t     Next  to  this  let  me  add, 

VIII.  Take  care  that  your  worldly  and  fleshly 
interests  do  not  too  much  prevail  against  the  interest 
of  Christ  and  the  good  of  souls. 

Never  be  guilty  of  temporizing  for  the  sake  of 
gain.     It  is  one  of  the  greatest  reproaches  upon  the 

*  Amici  vitia  si  feras,  facis  tua.     Seneca. 

f  Melius  est  cum  severitate  diligere,  quum  cum  lenitate  decipere.    Aus. 
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mmistrj,  that  so  many  of  us  do  so  much  suit  them- 
selves to  the  party  that  is  most  likely  to  suit  their 
ends,  and  promote  their  worldly  advantage.  This 
often  occasions  our  enemies  to  say,  that  reputation 
and  preferment  are  our  religion  and  our  reward. 
Never  let  a  regard  to  your  worldly  interest  prevent  a 
discharge  of  any  part  of  your  duty,  even  though  the 
most  disagreeable  to  your  people,  and  though  it  should 
hinder  them  from  paying  their  dues.  I  find  alas  ! 
that  money  is  too  strong  an  argument  for  some  min- 
isters to  answer,  who  can  proclaim  ''  the  love  of  it  to 
be  the  root  of  all  evil,"  and  can  make  long  orations 
on  the  danger  of  covetousness.  If  it  was  so  heinous 
a  sin  in  Simon  Magus  to  ofier  to  buy  the  gifts  of  God 
with  money,  what  must  it  be  to  sell  his  gifts,  his  cause, 
and  the  souls  of  men  for  money !  and  what  reason 
have  such  to  fear,  lest  "their  money  perish  with 
them !"     Further, 

Be  sure  that  your  concern  about  your  temporal 
interest,  does  not  prevent  your  works  of  charity. 
Bare  words  will  hardly  convince  men  that  you  have 
any  love  to  them.  Works  of  charity  do  most  power- 
fully remove  men's  prejudices,  and  open  their  ears  to 
the  words  of  piety.  If  they  see  that  you  are  addicted 
to  do  good,  they  will  more  easily  believe  that  you  at^e 
good,  and  that  it  is  good  to  which  you  w^ould  persuade 
them.  Go  to  the  poor  to  see  what  they  want,  and  at 
once  show  your  compassion  to  soul  and  body.  Buy 
them  catechisms  and  other  small  books  that  are  likely 
to  do  them  good.  Stretch  your  purse  to  the  utmost 
of  your  power,  and  do  all  the  good  you  can.  I  would 
put  no  one  upon  extremes.  It  is  doubtless  every  man's 
duty  to  "provide  for  those  of  his  own  house."  But 
ministers  should  educate  their  children  as  other  per- 
sons in  low  circumstances  do,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  get  their  own  livings  in  some  honest  trade  or  em- 
ployment, without  other  great  provisions.     You  are 
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bound  to  educate  them  so  as  they  may  be  capable  of 
doing  the  most  service  for  God  ;  but  not  to  leave  them 
rich.  You  should  not  forbear  necessary  works  of 
charity,  merely  to  make  a  larger  provision  for  them. 
A  truly  charitable  self  denying  heart,  that  hath  devo- 
ted itself  and  all  it  hath  to  God,  Would  be  the  best 
judge  of  due  proportions  ;  would  see  which  way  of  ex- 
pense is  likely  to  do  God  the  greatest  service,  and 
Would  cheerfully  take  that.  Though  I  would  not  have 
men  lie  under  strong  temptations  to  incontinency, 
yet  I  confess  it  seems  hard  that  they  can  do  no  more 
to  mortify  the  fleshy  that  they  may  live  in  a  single^ 
freer  condition,  and  have  none  of  these  temptations 
from  wives  and  children,  to  hinder  them  from  promo- 
ting the  ends  of  their  ministry  by  works  of  charity. 
It  is  a  pity  that  in  a  better  cause,  we  no  more  imitate 
the  Papists  in  wisdom  and  self-denial,  where  it  might 
be  done.*  But  if  ministers  must  marry,  they  should 
marry  such  as  can  maintain  themselves  and  their 
children,  and  so  devote  as  much  as  they  can  of  the 
church's  means  to  the  church's  service.  But  in  this  case 
flesh  and  blood  make  even  good  men  so  partial,  that 
they  sometimes  look  upon  duties,  and  duties  of  very 
great  importance,  to  be  extremes.  The  flesh  will  tell 
us  that  we  must  have  a  competency :  and  many  men's 
competency  is  but  little  below  the  rich  man's  rates. 
If  they  be  not  clothed  with  the  best,  and  ^'  fare  not 
sumptuously  every  day,'*  they  have  not  a  competency. 
Brethren,  think  not  of  being  rich.  Seek  not  great 
things  for  yourselves  or  your  posterity.  A  man  that 
preaches  an  immortal  crown  of  glory,  must  not  seek 
much  after  transitory  vanity.  He  that  teaches  others 
the  contempt  of  riches,  must  himself  contemn  them, 
and  show  it  by  his  life.     He  that  recommends  self- 

*  The  author  has  considered  this  point  more  particularly  in  another  place.  Soft 
his  Works  vol.  i.  p.  382,  though  his  advice  was,  in  this  instance,  contradicted  by 
his  example.  There  are,  however,  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  many  hints  in  rela' 
tion  to  matrimony,  less  liable  to  dispute  than  the  passage  in  question. 
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denial  and  mortification,  must  practise  these  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  if  he  would  have  his  doctrine 
prosper.  All  Christians,  with  all  thej  have,  are  con- 
secrated to  their  "Master's  use:"  but  Ministers,  as 
they  are  doubly  devoted  to  God,  are  doubly  obliged 
to  honor  him  with  their  substance.  That  man  who  has 
any  thing  in  the  world  so  dear  to  him  that  he  can  not 
spare  it  for  Christ,  if  he  calls  for  it-,  is  no  true  Chris- 
tian. What  if  you  impoverish  yourselves  to  do  others 
good,  will  it  be  loss  or  gain  ?  If  you  believe  that  God 
IS  your  safest  purse-bearer,  and  that  to  expend  in  his 
service  is  the  greatest  usury,  show  your  people  that 
you  do  believe  it.  Do  not  take  it  as  an  undoing  to 
''  make  to  you  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness and  to  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  hea^ 
ven,"  though  you  leave  yourselves  but  little  on 
earth. 

0  what  abundance  of  good  might  ministers  do,  if 
they  would  but  live  in  a  contempt  of  the  world ;  the 
riches,  and  glories  of  it,  and  expend  all  they  have  for 
their  Master's  use  !  This  would  unlock  more  hearts 
for  the  reception  of  their  doctrine  than  all  their  ora- 
tory will  do.  Without  this,  singularity  in  religion 
will  seem  but  hypocrisy,  and  perhaps  is  nothing  morCi 
Though  we  need  not  do  as  the  Papists,  who  betake 
themselves  to  monasteries,  and  cast  away  all  their 
property,  yet  we  must  have  nothing  but  what  we  have 
for  God.  The  world  perhaps  will  expect  more  from 
us  than  we  have  ;  but  if  we  can  not  answer  the  expec- 
tations of  the  unreasonable,  let  us  do  what  we  can  to 
answer  the  expectations  of  God,  and  to  satisfy  con- 
science and  good  men.  Those  that  have  a  large  in- 
come must  increase  their  charity  in  proportion.  If 
you  are  not  able  to  do  many  acts  of  charity,  show 
that  you  are  willing,  if  you  had  ability,  by  doing  that 
sort  of  good  you  can. 

IX.  Let  me  recommend  to  you  the  cultivation  and 
12 
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exercise  of  patience   as   a  necessary  concomitant  of 
your  ^Yo^k, 

We  must  bear  with  many  abuses  and  injuries  from 
those  for  whom  we  are  doing  good.  When  we  have 
studied  for  them  and  prayed  for  them ;  when  we  have 
exhorted  and  beseeched  them  with  all  condescension ; 
when  we  have  given  them  all  we  are  able ;  have  spent 
ourselves  for  them,  and  tendered  them  as  if  they  had 
been  our  children,  we  must  expect  that  many  will  re- 
quite us  with  scorn,  hatred  and  contempt ;  that  they 
will  cast  our  kindness  in  our  faces  with  disdain,  and 
take  us  for  their  "  enemies  because  we  tell  them  the 
truth,"  and  that  "the  more  we  love  them,  the  less 
shall  we  be  beloved."  All  this  must  be  patiently  en- 
dured, and  still  we  must  unweariedly  hold  out  in  doing 
them  good  ;  "  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  op- 
pose themselves,  if  peradventure  God  will  give  them 
repentance."  Though  they  scornfully  reject  our 
teaching,  and  bid  us  look  to  ourselves,  still  we  must 
persevere.  We  have  to  deal  with  distracted  men,  who 
will  fly  in  the  face  of  their  physician ;  but  we  must  not 
therefore,  neglect  the  cure.  He  is  very  unfit  to  be  a 
physician  who  will  be  driven  away  from  a  frantic  pa- 
tient by  foul  words.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  fools 
should  make  us  as  grateful  returns  for  our  care  over 
them  as  wise  men.  But  alas  !  how  sadly  do  most  min- 
isters come  off  in  this  part  of  their  trial !  When  sin- 
ners reproach  and  slander  them  for  their  love,  what 
heart  risings  will  there  be !  How  will  the  remnants 
of  the  old  Adam,  pride  and  passion,  struggle  against 
the  meekness  and  patience  of  the  "  new  man  !" 

X.  In  all  our  work  we  should  be  as  peaceable  as 
Ave  can.  We  should  studiously  promote  union  and 
communion  among  ourselves,  and  the  unity  and  peace 
of  the  churches  committed  to  our  care. 

We  must  be  sensible  how  necessary  this  is  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  whol?  church  ;  the  strengthening  of 
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the  common  cause ;  the  good  of  the  particuhir  mem- 
bers of  our  flock,  and  the  further  enhirgement  of  the 
kmgdom  of  Christ.  Ministers,  therefore,  shoukl  feel 
very  sensibly  when  the  church  is  wounded,  and  should 
be  so  far  from  being  leaders  in  divisions,  that  they 
should  consider  it  as  an  important  part  of  their  work 
to  prevent  and  heal  them.  They  should  not  only 
hearken  to  motions  for  unity,  but  should  study  day 
and  night  to  find  out  means  to  close  breaches ;  an-l 
should  also  propose  and  prosecute  them.  Instead  of 
quarrelling  with  our  brethren,  we  should  combine 
against  the  common  enemy. 

Most  ministers  will  speak  for  unity  and  peace ; 
but  how  seldom  do  we  see  them  addicted  to  promote 
it !  Too  commonly  they  are  jealous  of  it,  and  are 
even  the  instruments  of  division.  The  Papists  have 
so  long  abused  the  name  of  Catholic  Church,  that  in 
opposition  to  them,  many  either  put  it  out  of  their 
creed,  or  only  retain  the  name,  while  they  understand 
not,  or  consider  not  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  be- 
have not  as  members  of  that  body.  Of  the  multitude 
that  say  they  are  of  the  Catholic  church,  it  is  rare  to 
meet  with  men  of  a  catholic  spirit.  They  do  not  duly 
regard  the  ivJiole  church,  but  look  upon  their  own 
party  as  if  that  were  the  whole.  Most  of  them  will 
pray  hard  for  the  prosperity  of  their  sect,  and  rejoice 
and  give  thanks  when  it  goes  well  with  them,  think- 
ing that  the  happiness  of  the  rest  consists  only  in 
turning  to  them  :  but  if  any  other  party  suffer,  they 
little  regard  it ;  as  if  it  were  no  loss  at  all  to  the 
church  ;  nay,  because  they  are  not  of  their  mind,  they 
wish  for,  and  are  glad  to  hear  of  their  fall,  imagining 
that  is  the  way  to  the  churches  rising.  If  they  differ 
not  among  themselves,  they  are  but  little  troubled  at 
differino;  from  others,  thouo^h  it  be  from  almost  all  the 
christian  world.  The  peace  of  their  party  they  take 
for  the  peace  of  the  church  ;   no  Vvonder,  therefore,  if 
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they  are  concerned  to  carry  it  no  further.  Few  grow 
zealous  of  peace,  till  they  grow  old,  or  have  much  ex- 
perience of  men's  spirits  and  principles,  and  see  bet- 
ter the  true  state  of  the  church  and  the  several  differ- 
ences in  it ;  and  then  they  begin  to  write  their  Ireni- 
con's,  to  leave  behind  them  when  they  are  dead,  as 
vv'itnesses  against  a  wilful,  self-conceited,  unpeaceable 
world.  Many  of  these  are  extant  at  this  day,*  It 
often  brings  a  man  under  a  suspicion  either  of  favor- 
ing some  heresy,  and  of  needing  an  indulgence  to  his 
own  errors  ;  or  of  having  abated  his  zeal  for  the  truth, 
if  he  does  but  attempt  a  pacificatory  work  :  as  if  there 
were  no  zeal  necessary  for  the  great  fundamental 
truths,  and  for  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  church, 
but  only  for  parties,  and  for  some  particular  doc- 
trines. 

We  have, as  sad  divisions  amono;  us  in  Eno^hmd,  as 
most  nations  have  known ;  but  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  several  denominations  of  Protestants  so 
great  that  we  might  not  come  to  an  agreement  ?  Were 
we  but  heartily  willing,  I  know  we  might.  I  have 
conversed  with  some  moderate  men  of  all  parties,  and 
I  conceive  by  their  concessions,  that  an  union  v.^ere  an 
easy  work.  If  we  could  not  in  every  point  agree,  we 
might  easily  lessen  our  differences,  and  hold  commu- 
nion upon  our  agreement  in  the  main  ;  determining  on 
the  safest  way  for  managing  our  few  and  small  differ- 
ences, without  the  danger  or  trouble  of  the  church. 
To  the  shame  of  all  our  faces  be  it  spoken  that  this  is 
not  done.  Let  each  party  flatter  themselves  as  they 
please,  this  will  be  recorded  to  the  shame  of  the  minis- 
ters of  England  as  long  as  the  gospel  abides  in  the 
world. 

We  confess  the  worth  of  peace  ;  Vfe  read  and 
preach  on   those  texts  that   command  us  to    "  folio vf 

*  See  especially  Hall's  excellent  treatise  called   '•  The  Peace  Maksr,"  and  Lis 
"Pax  Terrls,"  which  deserve  to  be  transcribed  upon  all  our  hearts. 
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peace  with  all  men,"  &c.,  and  yet  we  sit  still  and  neg- 
lect it  as  if  it  was  not  worth  looking  after ;  and  too 
many  will  censure  and  reproach  any  that  endeavor  it, 
as  if  holiness  and  peace  were  so  fallen  out  that  there 
were  no  reconciling  them :  when  yet  we  have  found 
by  long  experience  that  concord  is  a  sure  friend  to 
piety,  and  that  piety  always  tends  to  concord.  We 
have  seen,  to  our  sorrow,  that  where  the  servants  of 
God  should  have  lived  together  as  of  one  heart  and 
voice,  promoting  each  other's  faith  and  holiness,  and 
rejoicing  together  in  the  hope  of  future  glory,  they 
have,  on  the  contrary,  lived  in  mutual  jealousies, 
drowned  holy  love  in  bitter  contentions,  and  studied 
to  disgrace  and  undermine  one  another,  and  to  in- 
crease their  own  parties  either  by  right  or  by 
wrong. 

This  sin  of  discord  among  ministers  is  accompan- 
ied with  many  heinous  aggravations.  We  have  seen 
how  errors  and  heresies  breed  by  it,  as  discord  is 
bred  and  fed  by  them.  Nor  have  we  ourselves  only 
scorched  in  this  flame,  but  we  have  also  drawn  our 
people  into  it,  so  that  they  are  fallen  into  several  par- 
ties, and  have  turned  much  of  their  ancient  piety  into 
vain  opinions,  disputes,  and  animosities.  And,  which 
is  worst  of  all,  the  common  ignorant  people  take 
notice  of  it,  and  not  only  deride  us,  but  become  har- 
dened against  religion.  If  we  go  about  to  persuade 
them  to  be  religious,  they  see  so  many  parties,  that 
they  know  not  which  to  join  with,  and  think  that  it  is 
as  well  to  belong  to  none  at  all  as  to  join  any,  since 
they  know  not  which  is  the  right.  Many  poor  carnal 
wretches  think  themselves  in  the  better  case,  while  they 
hold  to  their  old  formalities,  and  we  hold  to  nothing. 
Did  we  but  agree  among  ourselves  in  the  main,  and  do 
as  much  of  God's  work  as  we  could  in  concurrent  una- 
nimity, our  words  would  have  some  authority  with 
them,  and  we  should  be  in  a  greater  capacity  to  do 
12* 
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them  good.  But  if  onr  tongues  and  hearts  be  divided, 
no  wonder  if  our  work  prove  more  like  a  Babel  than 
the  temple  of  God.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  people 
should  despise  us,  if  we  despise  one  another.  Some 
ministers,  by  their  bitter  opprobrious  speeches  of 
others,  have  piore  e^ctuall}^  done  the  devil's  service, 
under  the  name  of  orthodoxy  and  zeal  for  tlie  truth, 
than  the  malignant  scorners  of  godliness  could  j^ossi- 
bly  have  done.  The  matter  is  come  to  that  pass,  that 
there  are  few  men  of  note,  of  any  party,  but  who  are 
so  publicly  reproached  by  the  other  parties,  that  the 
ignorant  and  wicked  rabble,  who  should  be  converted 
by  them,  have  learnt  to  be  orthodox,  and  to  vilify  and 
scorn  them.  Mistake  me  not :  I  do  not  slight  ortho- 
doxy or  jeer  at  the  name,  but  only  expose  the  preten- 
ces of  devilish  zeal  in  pious,  or  seemingly  pious  men. 
I  know  that  many  of  these  reverend  calumniators 
think  tiiat  tliey  laudably  discover  that  soundness  in 
the  faith,  and  that  zeal  for  the  truth,  which  others 
want :  but  I  will  resolve  the  case  in  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  "  Who  is  a  wise  man,  and  endowed  with 
knowledge  among  you  ?  Let  him  show  out  of  a  good 
conversation  his  works  w"ith  meekness  and  wisdom. 
But  if  you  have  bitter  envying  or  strife  in  your 
hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie  not  against  the  truth  ;  this 
wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is  earthly, 
sensual,  and  devilish  ;  for  where  envying  and  strife  is, 
there  is  confusion  and  every  evil  work.  The  wisdom 
that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  and  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and 
good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy  ; 
and  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  for 
them  that  make  peace."*  I  beseech  you  read  these 
words  again  and  again,  and  study  them  well. 

The  most  common  cause  of  our  divisions  and  un- 

■^  James  iii.  13—18. 
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peaceableness,  is  men's  liigh  esteem  of  tlieir  own 
opinions.  This  works  various  ways :  e.  g.  by  setting 
them  upon  seeking  after  novelties.  Some  are  as  busy 
in  their  inquiries  after  new  doctrines  as  if  the  Scrip- 
tures v/ere  not  perfect,  and  are  for  making  new  arti- 
cles of  faith,  and  finding  out  new  ways  to  heaven. 
The  body  of  Popery  came  in  at  this  door.  Pride  oc- 
casions divisions  likewise,  by  putting  a  higher  *rate 
upon  some  truths  than  the  church  of  Christ  had  ever 
done ;  by  making  that  to  be  of  absolute  certainty,  and 
of  necessity  to  salvation,  which  hud  not  before  been 
received,  or  but  as  a  doubtful  point,  and  of  a  lower 
nature,  which  some  were  for,  and  some  were  against, 
v.'ithout  any  great  mutual  censure:  but  especially, 
when  the  pride  of  men's  hearts  m.akes  them  so  over- 
value their  OAvn  conceptions,  and  to  be  so  confident 
that  they  are  in  the  right,  as  to  expect  all  others  to 
be  of  their  mind,  and  so  censorious  as  to  condemn  all 
that  differ  from  their  party.  Every  sect  is  usually 
confident  in  their  own  way,  and  hereupon  arise  such 
breaches  in  afiection  and  communion  as  there  are. 
And  it  usually  happens  that  this  confidence  does  but 
betray  men's  ignorance,  and  show  that  many  make 
that  up  in  passion  which  they  w^ant  in  reason  ;  zeal- 
ously condemning  what  they  little  understand.  It  is 
far  easier  to  say  that  another  man  is  erroneous,  and 
rail  at  him  as  a  deceiver,  than  to  give  a  just  account 
of  our  own  belief.  And  I  have  observed  it  is  the  trick 
of  some  that  can  scarce  give  a  reason  for  any  contro- 
verted part  of  their  creed,  nor  it  may  be  of  the  funda- 
mentals, to  reproach  those  that  differ  from  them  as 
vmsound,  in  order  to  get  the  name  of  orthodox  divines. 
I^Iany  ministers  take  up  their  opinions  only  in  com- 
pliance with  their  several  parties;  looking  more  ivho 
believes  them,  than  ivhat  they  believe,  or  on  what 
grounds  ;  and  too  many  take  up  even  the  truth  itself 
in  a  faction.    And,  therefore,  they  must  speak  against 
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those  that  they  hear  speak  against  their  party.  How 
many  hot  disputes  have  I  heard,  which  the  disputants 
have  been  forced  to  manifest  they  understood  not  ! 
Nay,  they  will  often  drive  all  to  damnatory  conclu- 
sions, when  they  understand  not  one  another's  mean- 
ing, and  are  unable,  if  you  call  upon  them  for  it,  to 
give  a  definition  of  the  terms  they  use.  Thus  do  we 
produced,  in  a  contentious  zeal,  to  censure  our  breth- 
ren, and  divide  the  church. 

I  entreat  of  jou  brethren,  carefully  to  avoid  this 
evil  disposition,  and  to  be  very  tender  of  the  unity 
and  peace,  not  only  of  your  own  parties,  but  of  the 
whole  catholic  church.  To  thi^end,  keep  close  to  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  founda- 
tion and  center  of  catholic  unity.  Do  not  easily  in- 
troduce any  novelties  into  the  church  either  in  faith 
or  practice.  Some  have  already  introduced  such 
phrases,  at  least,  even  about  the  great  points  of  faith, 
that  there  may  be  reason  to  reduce  them  to  the  primi- 
tive patterns. 

A  great  stir  is  made  in  the  world  about  the  test 
of  a  true  Christian  church,  with  which  we  may  hold 
communion.  And,  indeed,  the  true  cause  of  our  con- 
tinued unhappy  divisions,  is  the  want  of  discerning 
the  center  of  our  unity,  and  the  terms  on  which  we 
may  unite :  which  is  a  great  pity,  since  this  was  once 
so  easy  a  matter,  till  the  ancient  test  was  thought  in- 
sufficient. The  faith  of  the  Papists  is  too  large  for 
all  men  to  agree  upon,  or  indoed  for  themselves,  if  it 
were  not  enforced  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  fire 
and  the  halter.  And  many  Protestants  do  too  much 
imitate  them  in  the  tedious  length  of  their  subscribed 
confessions,  and  new  impositions.  We  may  talk  of 
peace  as  long  as  we  live,  but  we  shall  never  obtain  it 
till  we  return  to  the  apostolical  simplicity.  We  must 
abhor  the  arrogance  of  them  that  frame  new  engines 
to  Avrack  and  tear  the  church  of  God,  under  pretence 
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of  obviating  errors  and  maintaining  the  trutli.  We 
must  let  no  man's  writings,  or  the  judgment  of  any 
party,  be  made  the  test  of  truth.  If  we  thrust  into 
it  all  the  canons  of  former  councils  about  matters  of 
order,  discipline,  and  ceremonies,  or  gather  up  all  the 
opinions  of  the  Fathers  for  the  three  or  four  first 
ages,  none  of  these  will  ever  serve  to  found  a  catho- 
lic union  upon.  The  Scripture-sufficiency  must  be 
maintained,  and  nothing  beyond  it  imposed  on  any. 
If  Papists,  or  others,  call  upon  us  for  the  standard  of 
our  religion,  Ave  must  show  them  the  Bible  rather 
than  any  confessions  of  churches,  or  writings  of 
men :  more  lines  would  meet  in  this  center  than 
are  likely  to  meet  in  any  other.  I  know  it  is  said 
"  that  a  man  may  subscribe  the  Scripture  and  the 
ancient  creeds,  and  yet  maintain  heresies  :"  To  which 
I  answer,  so  he  may  another  test  which  you  3'our- 
selves  shall  contrive  ;  and  while  you  make  a  snare  to 
catch  heretics,  instead  of  a  test  for  the  church's  com- 
munion, you  will  miss  your  end ;  the  heretic,  by  the 
slipperiness  of  his  conscience,  will  get  through,  and 
the  tender  Christian  may  possibly  be  ensnared.  Two 
things  are  necessary  to  obviate  heresies,  viz :  the  law, 
and  the  good  execution  of  it.  God  hath  made  the 
former,  which,  both  for  sense  and  phrase  is  sufficient  : 
let  us  but  do  our  part  in  the  due  execution  of  it,  and 
v/e  shall  do  all  that  belongs  to  us. 

This  I  would  recommend  to  all  my  brethren,  as 
necessary  to  the  church's  peace  ;  that  you  learn  to 
distinguish  between  certainties  and  uncertainties  ;  be- 
tween necessaries  and  unnecessaries  ;  between  catho- 
lic truths  and  private  opinions ;  and  lay  the  stress 
upon  the  former  inster.d  of  the  latter.  Unite  in  ne- 
cessary truths,  and  tolerate  tolerable  failings.  Bear 
with  one  another  in  thhigs  that  may  be  borne  with, 
and  do  not  make  larger  creeds  or  more  necessaries 
than  God  has  done.     In  oi-der  to  this,  learn  to  see  the 
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true  state  of  controversies,  and  reduce  them  to  the 
point  where  the  difference  lies,  instead  of  making  them 
greater  than  they  are.  Lay  not  too  great  stress  upon 
controverted  opinions,  which  have  good  men,  and  es- 
pecially which  have  whole  churches  on  both  sides  ; 
much  less  on  such  controversies  as  are  ultimately  re- 
solved into  philosophical  uncertainties ;  as  some  un- 
profitable disputes  about  free-will ;  the  manner  of  the 
Spirit's  operation  on  the  mind ;  the  divine  decrees, 
&c.,  &;c.  But  especially  lay  not  any  stress  upon  con- 
troversies which  are  of  no  importance  ;  which,  if  they 
were  anatomized,  would  appear  to  be  merely  verbal ; 
of  which  sort,  I  speak  confidently  upon  certain  knowl- 
edge, are  many  that  now  make  a  great  noise  in  the 
world,  and  rend  the  church ;  though  the  eager  con- 
tenders do  not  discern,  and  will  not  believe  it.  He 
that  shall  live  in  that  happy  day  when  God  w^ll  heal 
his  broken  churches,  will  see  all  that  I  am  pleading 
for  reduced  to  practice.  Moderation  will  take  place 
of  dividing  zeal :  the  Scripture-sufficiency  will  be 
maintained ;  and  all  human  confessions  and  comments 
will  be  valued  only  as  subservient  helps.  Till  that 
time  come,  we  can  not  expect  healing  truths  will  be 
entertained,  since  there  are  not  healing  spirits  in  the 
leaders  of  the  church ;  but  when  the  work  is  to  be 
done,  the  workmen  will  be  fitted  for  it ;  and  blessed 
will  be  the  agents  in  so  glorious  a  cause. 

But  because  the  love  of  unity  and  truth,  of  peace 
and  purity,  should  go  together,  we  must  avoid  both 
the  extremes,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  One 
extreme  in  doctrine  is,  making  new  additions  ;  this  we 
have  already  considered.  The  other  is,  hindering  the 
progress  of  knowledge  ;  this  we  commonly  run  into 
by  avoiding  the  former.  It  must  be  considered,  there- 
fore, how  far  we  may  improve,  and  not  be  culpable 
innovators.  And  1.  our  knowledge  must  increase 
extensively ;  we  must  endeavor  to  know  more  truths, 
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though  we  must  not  feign  more.  Much  of  Scripture 
will  remain  unknown  to  us  when  we  have  done  our 
best.  Though  we  shall  find  out  no  more  articles  of 
faith  which  must  be  explicitly  believed  by  all  that  will 
be  saved,  yet  we  may  find  out  the  sense  of  more  par- 
ticular texts,  and  some  doctrinal  truths,  not  contrary 
to  the  former,  but  such  as  befriend  them  and  are  con- 
nected with  them.  And  we  may  find  out  more  the 
order  of  truths,  and  how  they  stand  in  respect  to  one 
another ;  and  so  we  may  see  more  of  the  true  method 
of  theology  than  we  did,  which  will  give  us  a  great 
light  into  the  thing  itself.  2.  Our  knowledge  must 
also  grow  subjectively  and  intensively.  And  this  is  the 
principal  growth  to  be  sought  after.  We  should  en- 
deavor to  know  the  same  great  and  necessary  truths 
with  a  sounder  and  clearer  understanding  than  we 
did  :  by  getting  more  and  stronger  evidences  of  them, 
and  a  clearer  and  deeper  apprehension  of  the  same 
evidence.  For  one  that  is  strong  in  knowledge  sees 
the  same  truth  as  in  the  day-light,  which  the  weak 
see  but  as  in  the  twilight.  To  all  this  must  be  added, 
the  fuller  improvwnent  of  the  truth  received,  to  its 
proper  ends. 

With  respect  to  church-communion  also  we  should 
carefully  avoid  extremes,  and  endeavor  to  preserve 
purity  as  well  as  peace.  As  on  the  one  hand,  we 
should  discourage  the  unnecessary  separation  of  proud 
men,  either  because  the  churches  do  not  fall  in  with 
their  opinion,  or  because  they  are  not  so  reformed  in 
discipline  as  they  would  have  them,  or  so  strict  as 
they  should  be  ;  so  on  the  other  hand  we  should  guard 
against  the  neglect  or  relaxation  of  discipline,  to  the 
corrupting  of  the  church,  the  encouragement  of 
wickedness,  and  the  confounding  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  with  that  of  Satan. 

XI.  In  order  to  promote  unity  and  concord  in  the 
churches,  and  to  further  each  other  in  the  work  of  the 
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Lord,  let  me  beseecli  you  to  maintain  meetings  fol* 
commmiion  among  yourselves* 

Do  not  grow  strange  to  one  another,  but  incorpo- 
rate and  hold  all  christian  correspondence.  Distance 
breeds  strangeness,  and  fom.ents  dividing  flames  and 
jealousies,  which  communion  will  prevent  or  cure.  It 
is  the  chief  plot  of  our  enemies  to  divide  us  in  order 
to  weaken  us  :  let  us  not  conspire  with  them.  Cherish 
not  heart  burnings,  nor  continue  uncharitable  distan- 
ces. If  dividing  has  weakened  you^  uniting  must  re- 
cover your  authority  and  strength.  Get  together 
then  and  consult  for  peace.  If  you  have  any  dislike 
to  any  of  your  brethren,  or  to  their  conduct,  mani- 
fest it  by  a  free  debate  with  them.  If  you  will  but 
keep  together  you  may  come  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  each  other,  or  at  least  correct  yourselves*  The 
Scripture  commands  all  Christians  to  be  "  of  one  mind, 
and  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace,"  and  obliges  ministers  to  "  be  one,  even  as 
Christ  and  the  Father  are  one.""^'  You  can  not  be 
ignorant  that  the  unity  of  ministers  is  their  honor,  as 
well  as  their  duty,  and  that  much  of  their  strength 
with  the  people  lies  in  it ;  nor,  that  constant  com- 
munion and  correspondence  is  necessary  in  order  to 
it.  Ministerial  communion  is  as  much  a  duty  as 
christian  communion :  the  church  has  always  thought 
so  and  practised  accordingly. 

Indeed  ministers  have  need  of  one  another,  and 
must  improve  the  gifts  of  God  in  one  another.  If  you 
are  humble  men  you  will  think  that  you  have  need  of 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  your  brethren.  The  self- 
sufficient  are  the  most  deficient :  the  proud  are  com- 
monly empty  men.  There  are  many  young,  raw 
ministers  who  especially  need  the  help  that  such  com- 
munion  may  afford   them,   and  the   advice  of   more 

•^  John  xvii.  21. 
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grave,  experienced  men,  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
their  ministry.  And  many  others  are  so  humbled 
and  sensible  of  their  deficiencies5  that  they  would  be 
loath  to  be  deprived  of  it.  That  may  sometimes  be 
spoken  by  a  man  of  inferior  parts  which  came  not 
into  the  minds  of  wiser  men :  few  ministers  are  so 
weak  that  they  may  not  sometimes  improve  those 
that  are  wiser  than  themselves*  And  those  that  are 
endowed  with  greater  parts  will  have  an  opportunity 
t-o  do  greater  good  with  them,  at  suck  associations, 
than  they  could  otherwise  do*  If  you  are  above  ad- 
vice or  any  help  to  yourselves,  that  will  not  excuse 
your  absence,  for  your  brethren  have  the  more  need 
of  you  by  how  much  the  less  you  have  of  them. 

But  remember,  these  assemblies  are  not  merely 
fbr  your  own  benefit  and  mutual  edification,  though 
that  is  an  important  end,  but  the  church  and  the 
common  good  require  them^  You  owe  duty  to  your 
neighboring  churches-,  as  well  as  ministers ;  and  by 
carrying  on  lectures,  disputations  or  conferences,  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  of  promoting  your  common  work.  Do 
not  show  yourselves  contemners  or  neglecters  of  such 
a  necessary  business. 

Let  none  draw  back  that  accord  in  the  substan- 
tials  of  faith  and  godliness*  Yea,  though  some  should 
think  themselves  necessitated  to  separate  in  public 
worship  from  the  rest,  methinks  if  they  be  Christians 
indeed,  they  should  be  willing  to  hold  as  much  com- 
munion with  them  as  they  can,  and  to  consult  how  to 
manage  their  differences  to  the  least  disadvantage  to 
the  Christian  cause,  and  the  common  truths  which 
they  all  profess  to  own  and  prefer.  Though  they  can- 
not cha^^ge  their  minds  about  those  opinions  which 
hinder  their  union,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
of  every  party  among  us  which  profess  themselves 
Christians,  that  they  should  valne  the  whole  before 
13 
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a  part ;  and^  therefore,  not  so  perversely  seek  to  pro- 
mote their  own  parties  as  to  hinder  the  common  good 
of  the  church.  And  methinks  a  little  humility  should 
make  men  ashamed  of  that  common  conceit  of  unquiet 
spirits,  that  the  welfare  of  the  church  depends  upon 
the  propagation  of  their  opinions.  If  they  are  indeed 
a  living  part  of  the  body,  the  hurt  of  the  whole  will 
be  so  much  their  own,  that  they  can  not  desire  it  for 
the  sake  of  any  party  or  opinion  whatever.  If  that 
evil  spirit  "whose  name  is  Legion"  has  such  power 
over  the  hearts  of  any,  that  they  will  quarrel  at  the 
pacificatory  endeavors  of  others  who  hunger  after  the 
healing  of  the  church,  and  rather  hinder  them  than 
help  them  on,  I  must  say  that  how  diligently  soever 
they  may  preach,  and  how  pious  soever  they  may 
seem  to  be,  if  this  way  tends  to  their  everlasting 
peace,  and  if  they  be  not  preparing  sorrow  for  them- 
selves, then  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  way  of  peace. 

It  is  past  doubt  that  differing  brethren  may  well 
join  in  recommending  to  the  ignorant  people  the 
truths  that  they  are  agreed  in.  Bishop  Usher  made 
a  motion  for  this  in  Ireland  even  to  the  Papists  them- 
selves. "But,"  says  he,  "through  the  jealousies 
which  distractions  in  matters  of  religion  have  bred 
among  us,  the  motion  had  small  effect,  and  so  between 
us  both,  the  poor  people  are  still  kept  in  miserable 
ignorance,  knowing  the  grounds  neither  of  the  one 
religion  nor  the  other."*  This  is  very  much  the  case 
among  us  in  England.  It  is  rare  to  find  any,  though 
differing  only  in  the  point  of  Infant-baptism,  that  will 
calmly,  and  without  fraudulent  designs  of  secretly 
promoting  their  own  opinions  by  it,  entertain  and 
prosecute  such  a  motion  for  the  common  good :  as  if 
they  had  rather  Christianity  should  be  thrust  out  of 
the  world,  or  kept  under,  than  that  their  own  notions 

*  Sermon  before  King  James  at  Wanstejvl,  on  the  unity  of  the 
church. 
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should  not  be  propagated.  Well,  let  any  person  or 
party  pretend  what  they  will  of  zeal  and  holiness,  I 
will  ever  take  the  '.'Dividatur"  for  an  ill  sign.  The 
true  mother  abhors  the  division  of  the  child  :*  and  the 
true  Christian  prefers  the  common  interest  of  Chris- 
tianit}^  to  that  of  a  faction  or  opinion,  and  would  not 
have  the  whole  building  endangered  rather  than  that 
one  peg  should  be  driven  in  otherwise  than  as  he 
would  have  it.  Do  not  then  neglect  these  brotherly 
meetings  for  the  ends  that  have  been  mentioned,  nor 
yet  attend  them  unprofitably,  but  improve  them  to 
your  mutual  edification,  and  for  the  effectual  carrying 
on  the  good  of  the  churches. 

Do  not  ask  why  you  can  not  do  your  duty  to  God 
and  your  people  at  home  Avithout  traveling  many 
miles  to  a  meeting  of  ministers ;  nor  plead  that  you 
have  business  of  your  own  to  do,  when  you  should 
be  doing  the  work  of  God ;  nor  under  a  pretence  of 
loving  to  live  privately,  prefer  your  own  ease  to  God's 
service.  Some  of  those  indeed  that  excuse  themselves 
are  careless  and  scandalous  men ;  we  should  have  no 
desire  of  their  company,  nor  admit  it,  but  upon  their 
repentance  and  reformation.  Some  are  empty  men, 
and  are  afraid  their  weakness  should  be  known ;  but 
they  can  not  conceal  it  by  their  solitude,  whereas  they 
might  do  much  to  heal  it  by  communion  with  their 
brethren.  As  for  those  that  are  averse  to  associating 
with  us  because  we  are  not  of  their  party,  let  it  be 
considered  that  by  such  communication  they  might 
give  or  receive  better  information ;  or  at  least  carry 
on  so  much  of  God's  work  in  unity  as  we  are  agreed 
in.  Let  us  resolve,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  adhere 
to  more  catholic  principles  and  practices,  and  to  have 
communion  with  all  godly  Christians  that  will  have 
communion  with  us.  But  some  object  to  attending 
these  associations, 

*  1  Kings  iii.  26, 
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1.  Because  they  say,  "  a  few  men  commonly  do 
all,  and  the  rest  do  but  follow  them."  I  answer, 
There  is  no  one  in  our  associations  that  pretends  to 
any  authority  over  his  brethren  ;  either  civil  coercive 
power,  or  ecclesiastical  directive  power.  You  can  not 
say,  then,  that  any  one  does  either  force  the  rest,  or 
awe  them  by  any  pretended  commission  from  Christ. 
If  any  have  so  much  power  as  you  speak  of,  it  seems 
to  be  but  the  power  of  Truth  in  them,  and  such  as 
light  hath  against  darkness.  And  perhaps  those  that 
you  call  the  leaders  of  the  rest,  find  themselves  to 
need  the  help  of  those  whom  you  say  they  lead,  more 
than  you  do  theirs.  But  if  you  do  indeed  think  that 
these  leading  ministers  mislead  the  rest,  there  is  the 
more  need  of  the  presence  of  such  as  you  who  dis- 
cern it,  and  who  may  do  much  to  undeceive  them. 

2.  I  hear  many  say,  "  Under  pretence  of  associa- 
ting, you  will  but  fall  into  a  multitude  of  factions ; 
not  two  counties  can  agree  upon  the  same  terms  ;  and 
why  should  atc  join  with  any  of  them  till  there  be  a 
greater  likelihood  of  union  among  themselves  ?"  An 
unreasonable  and  self-condemning  objection.  Are 
they  more  divided  Avho  associate,  than  you  who  are 
single  and  go  every  man  his  own  Avay  ?  But  wherein 
does  this  diversity  consist,  which  you  complain  of  ?  I 
see  none  so  great  as  should  prevent  communion.  The 
truth  is,  this  objection  is  commonly  made  by  men  that 
place  the  unity  of  the  church  in  what  God  never 
placed  it  in.  We  must  not  be  one  because  we  sub- 
scribe not  the  same  form  of  words,  and  agree  not  in 
every  circumstance  or  expression  ;  nor  shall  we  ever 
be  one  while  unity  is  placed  in  such  indifferent  things. 
There  are  no  greater  dividers  of  the  church  in  the 
world  than  those  that  over-do  it  in  pretending  to  unity, 
and  lay  the  unity  of  the  church  upon  that  which  will 
not  bear  it.  There  is  no  possibility  of  bringing  all  to 
be  of  every  formalist's  opinion,  and  to  use  every  ges- 
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tnre  or  form  of  words  that  he  shall  impose.  Unne- 
cessary impositions  Avill  occasion  contention  ;  Avhereas 
where  all  are  left  to  their  liberty,  I  never  hear  of 
contention  or  offence.  In  the  present  case  we  do  not 
intend,  by  our  associating,  to  tie  one  another  to  new 
forms  and  ceremonies,  nor  to  make  new  terms  of 
union  for  the  churches ;  all  parties  may  join  with 
us  without  deserting  their  principles.  But  you  will 
ask, 

3.  ^'  Then  what  need  have  we  to  subscribe  to  arti- 
cles of  agreement?"  I  answer.  The  articles*  we 
subscribe  are  Scripture  articles  ;  we  require  no  more 
than  that  all  should  agree  to  perform  those  duties 
which  the  word  of  God  commands,  or  to  unite  in  those 
circumstances  of  duty  which,  though  the  Scripture 
has  not  particularly  determined  them,  may  be  dis- 
cerned from  its  general  rules,  and  with  respect  to 
which  an  agreement  may  further  us  in  our  work.  The 
reason  why  we  subscribe  to  these  articles  is,  that  we 
may  hereby  awaken  ourselves  to  those  duties  which 
we  have  too  generally  neglected,  and  bind  ourselves 
faster  to  the  observance  of  them.  He  that  is  re- 
solved to  do  his  duty,  is  willing  to  be  as  much  obliged 
to  it  as  may  be  ;  when  it  must  be  done,  the  strongest 
bonds  are  the  surest.  If  it  be  no  more  than  your  duty 
already,  what  reason  have  you  to  refuse  subscribing 
it,  unless  you  are  unwilling  to  perform  it  ?  If  you 
object, 

4.  "  That  some  associations  subscribe  to  such 
things  as  you  cannot  in  conscience  agree  to,"  I  desire 
you  would  see  that  you  can  plead  Scripture  as  well  as 
conscience  against  it.  If  it  be  but  about  indifferent 
circumstances,  though  I  would  have  nothing  indiffer- 
ent imposed,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  union  and  com- 
munion of  the   churches   is  not  indifferent,  and  that 

*  The  author  here  refers  to  the  Articles  subscribed  by  the  ministers  in 
Worcestershire. 
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therefore  you  must  not  obstruct  it  on  account  of  such 
things  as  jou  acknowledge  to  be  indifferent.  But  if 
the  things  be  evil  which  are  required  of  you,  propose 
the  reasons  of  your  dissent,  and  beg  leave  to  except 
those  articles  with  which  you  are  dissatisfied,  without 
linnecessarily  withdrawing  from  your  brethren's  com- 
munion ;  of  which,  no  doubtj  if  they  be  peaceable 
men,  they  will  readily  admit.  But  if  they  would 
force  you  to  subscribe  against  your  judgment,  or  else 
hold  no  communion  with  you,  then  they  exclude  you, 
and  you  do  not  exclude  yourselves.  But  I  hope  no 
associations  among  us  will  be  guilty  of  such  a  practice. 
In  order  to  render  these  meetings  useful,  observe  the 
following  directions. 

Friends  !  especially  quarrel  not  upon  points  of 
precedency,  or  reputation,  or  any  interest  of  your  own* 
No  man  will  have  settled  peace  in  his  mind,  or  be 
peaceable  in  his  place,  that  proudly  envies  the  prece- 
dency of  others,  and  secretly  grudges  at  them  that 
seem  to  cloud  his  parts  and  name.  One  or  other  will 
ever  be  an  eye-sore  to  such  men.  There  is  too  much 
of  the  Devil's  image  in  this  sin,  for  an  humble  servant 
of  Christ  to  entertain.  Be  not  too  sensible  of  inju- 
ries, nor  make  too  great  a  matter  of  every  offensive 
word  or  deed.  At  least,  do  not  let  it  interrupt  your 
concord  in  God's  work ;  that  were  to  wrong  Christ 
and  his  church,  because  another  has  wronged  you. 
If  you  be  of  this  impatient  humor,  you  will  never  be 
quiet ;  for  we  are  all  faulty,  and  can  not  live  together 
without  wronging  one  another.  And  these  proud, 
over-tender  men  are  often  hurt  by  their  own  conceits, 
like  a  man  that  has  a  sore,  who  thinks  that  it  smarts 
the  more  when  he  imagines  somebody  hits  it.  They 
will  often  think  that  a  man  jeers  them  or  means  them 
ill,  when  it  never  came  into  his  thoughts.  Till  this 
self  he  taken  down,  we  shall  every  man  have  a  private 
interest  of   his  own,  Avhich  will  load  us  all  into  sepa- 
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rate  "^vays,  and  spoil  the  peace  and  welfare  of  tlie 
church.  While  every  man  is  for  himself  and  his  own 
I'eputation,  and  "all  mind  their  own  things,"  no  won* 
der  if  they  "mind  not  the  things  of  Christ." 

XII.  I)o  not  confine  your  ministerial  labors  to 
your  own  flock,  but  be  ready  to  do  good  wherever  you 
have  an  opportunity  for  it. 

If  we  are  heartily  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  let  us  compassionate  the  congregations  about  us 
that  are  unprovided  for,  and  endeavor  to  help  them 
to  able  ministers.  In  the  mean  time,  we  should  step 
out  now  and  then  to  their  assistance,  when  the  busi- 
ness of  our  own  particular  charge  will  give  us  leave* 
A  lecture  in  the  more  ignorant  places,  purposely  for 
the  work  of  conversion,  carried  on  by  the  most  lively, 
affectionate  preachers,  might  be  very  useful  where 
constant  means  are  wanting. 

XIII.  In  your  whole  ministerial  work  keep  up 
constant  desires  and  expectation  of  success. 

If  your  hearts  be  not  set  on  the  end  of  your  labors, 
and  if  you  do  not  long  to  see  the  conversion  and  edi- 
fication of  your  hearers,  and  study  and  preach  in 
hope,  you  are  not  likely  to  see  much  success.  It  is  a 
sign  of  a  false,  self-seeking  heart,  when  a  person  is 
contented  to  be  still  doing,  without  seeing  any  fruit 
of  his  labor.  And  I  have  observed  that  God  seldom 
blesses  any  man's  work  so  much  as  his  whose  heart  is 
set  upon  the  success  of  it.  Let  it  be  the  property  of 
a  Judas  to  have  more  regard  to  the  bag  than  to  the  bu- 
siness ;  leave  it  to  such  worldlings  as  he  to  be  satis- 
fied, if  they  have  their  salary,  and  the  esteem  of  the 
people  ;  but  let  all  that  preach  for  Christ  and  the 
salvation  of  men,  be  dissatisfied  till  they  have  the 
thing  they  preach  for.  He  never  had  the  right  ends 
of  a  preacher  in  view,  who  is  indiff"erent  whether  he 
obtains  them  or  not ;  who  is  not  grieved  when  he 
misses  them,  and  rejoiced  when  he  can  see  the  desired 
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issue.  When  a  man  only  studies  wliat  to  say,  and 
how  to  spend  the  hour  with  commendation,  without 
looking  any  more  after  it,  but  to  know  what  the  people 
thiffk  of  his  abilities,  and  thus  holds  on  from  year  to 
year,  I  must  needs  think  that  he  preaches  for  himself, 
that  he  drives  on  a  private  trade  of  his  own  ;  and  that 
when  he  preaches  Christ,  he  preaches  not  for  Christ, 
how  excellently  soever  he  may  seem  to  do  it.  I  know 
that  a  faithful  minister  may  have  comfort  when  he 
wants  success,  "  though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  our 
reward  is  with  the  Lord."  Our  acceptance  is  not 
according  to  our  fruit,  but  according  to  our  labor. 
But  then  he  who  longs  not  for  the  success  of  his 
labors,  can  have  none  of  this  comfort,  because  he  is 
not  a  faithful  laborer.  This  is  only  for  them  whose 
hearts  are  set  upon  the  end,  and  grieved  if  they  miss 
it.'  This  is  not  the  full  comfort  that  we  must  desire, 
but  only  what  may  quiet  us,  if,  notwithstanding  our 
utmost  care,  we  fail  of  the  rest.  What  if  God  will 
accept  the  physician  though  the  patient  die  ?  He 
must  still  work  in  compassion,  and  do  his  utmost  to 
save  his  life.  We  labor  not  for  own  reward,  but  for 
other  men's  salvation.  I  confess  for  my  part,  that  I 
wonder  at  some  ancient  reverend  men,  who  have  lived 
thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty  years  with  an  unprofitable 
people,  where  they  have  been  scarcely  able  to  discern 
any  fruit  of  their  labors,  that  they  can  with  so  much 
patience  continue  there.  I  should  not  be  easily  satis- 
fied to  spend  my  days  in  such  a  manner  ;  but  should 
suspect  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  I  should  go  some- 
where else,  that  another  person  might  come  there, 
better  suited  to  them,  and  more  useful  among  them. 
Once  more, 

Xiy.  Our  whole  work  must  be  carried  on  under 
a  deep  sense  of  our  own  insufficiency,  and  in  a  j^ious, 
believing  dependence  upon  Christ. 

We  must  go  to  him  for  light,  and  life,  and  strength. 
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who  sends  us  on  our  work.  When  we  feel  our  faith 
weak,  and  our  hearts  grown  dull,  and  unsuitable  to  so 
great  a  work  as  that  we  haA^e  to  do,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  Lord,  and  pray  that  we  may  not  go  to 
persuade  others  to  believe  with  an  unbelieving  heart 
of  our  own  ;  or  to  plead  with  sinners  about  everlast- 
ing life  and  death,  Avhile  we  have  but  a  faint  belief 
and  feeling  of  these  things  ourselves  ;  but  that,  as  he 
has  sent  us  forth  to  his  work,  he  would  furnish  us 
with  a  spirit  suitable  to  it.  Further,  we  must  not 
only  pray  for  ourselves,  but  we  must  often  pray  in 
behalf  of  all  our  hearers.  Prayer  must  carry  on  our 
work  as  well  as  preaching.  He  preaches  not  heartily 
to  his  people,  who  will  not  often  pray  for  them.  If 
we  prevail  not  with  God  to  give  them  faith  and  re- 
pentance, we  are  unlikely  to  prevail  with  them  to 
believe  and  repent.  Paul  gives  us  his  example  in  this 
respect,  who  tells  us  that  he  prayed  for  his  hearers 
"night  and  day  exceedingly."'*'  Since  our  own 
hearts  and  those  of  our  people  are  so  far  out  of  order 
as  they  be,  if  we  prevail  not  Avith  God  to  help  and 
mend  them,  we  are  likely  to  make  but  unsuccessful 
work. 


CHAPTER  X. 


APPLICATION    OF    THE    WHOLE. 

Reverend  and  dear  brethren,  having  taken  a  sur- 
vey of  our  duty  and  of  our  sins,  let  us  now  humble 
our  souls  before  the  Lord  for  our  past  negligence,  and 
implore  his  assistance  for  the  time  to  come.  Indeed 
we  can  not  expect  the  latter  without  the  former.     If 

■^  1  Thess.  iii.  10. 
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God  will  help  us  in  our  future  duty,  he  will  certainly 
first  humble  us  for  our  past  sin.  He  that  has  not  so 
much  sense  of  his  faults  as  unfeignedly  to  lament  them, 
will  hardly  have  sufficient  to  make  him  reform  them. 
Shall  lue  deny,  or  excuse,  or  extenuate  our  sins  while 
we  call  our  people  to  such  free  confessions  ?  It  is  too 
common  with  us  to  expect  that  from  them  which  we 
do  little  or  nothing  of  ourselves.  Too  many  labor  for 
other  men's  souls  while  they  seem  to  forget  that  they 
have  any  of  their  own  to  regard.  They  act  as  if  their 
part  lay  only  in  calling  for  repentance,  and  the  hear- 
ers in  repenting ;  theirs  in  crying  down  sin,  and  the 
people's  in  forsaking  it  :  theirs  in  preaching  duty,  and 
the  hearers  in  performing  it.  If  we  did  but  study 
half  so  much  to  affect  and  mend  our  o^vn  hearts,  as 
we  do  to  affect  and  mend  those  of  our  people,  it  would 
not  be  with  many  of  us  as  it  is.  It  is  much  too  little 
that  we  do  for  their  humiliation,  but  I  fear  it  is  much 
less  that  we  do  for  our  own.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  so 
many  of  us  have  preached  our  hearers  asleep ;  but  it 
is  worse  still  if  we  have  studied  and  preached  our- 
selves asleep ;  and  have  talked  so  long  against  hard- 
ness of  heart,  till  our  hearts  are  grown  hard  under 
the  noise  of  our  own  reproofs !  Is  it  not  better  to 
give  God  glory  by  a  full  and  humble  confession,  than 
in  tenderness  of  our  own  glory  to  seek  for  "  fig-leaves 
to  cover  our  nakedness?"  and  to  put  God  upon 
building  that  glory  which  we  have  denied  him  on  the 
ruins  of  our  own,  which  we  have  preferred  to  his  ? 

It  is  certainly  our  duty  to  call  to  remembrance 
our  manifold  sins,  especially  those  that  are  most  ob- 
vious, and  "set  them  in  order  "  before  God  and  our 
own  faces,  that  he  may  "  cast  them  behind  his  back  ;" 
to  deal  plainly  and  faithfully  with  ourselves,  in  a  free 
confession,  that  he  who  is  "  faithful  and  just  may  for- 
give us  our  sins  ;  and  to  judge  ourselves  that  we  may 
not  be  judged  of  the   Lord;"  for  they  only,  whether 
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pastors  or  people,  who  "  confess  and  forsake  their  sins 
shall  find  mercy ;  he  that  hardeneth  his  neck  shall 
fall  into  mischief.""^  We  should  not  refrain  from  con- 
fessing om-  sins  even  in  public.  Truly  humble  minis- 
ters, I  doubt  not,  will  rather  be  provoked  more  sol- 
emnly in  the  face  of  their  several  congregations,  to 
lament  their  guilt,  and  promise  reformation.  Sins 
openly  committed  are  more  dishonorable  to  us  when 
we  hide  them  than  when  we  confess  them.  It  is  the 
sin,  and  not  the  confession  of  it  that  is  our  dishonor. 
We  have  committed  them  before  the  sun,  so  that  they 
can  not  be  hid ;  attempts  to  cloak  them  increase  the 
guilt  and  shame.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  look  behind 
us  and  imitate  the  servants  of  God  in  ancient  timeSj 
in  their  confessions.  We  find  in  Scripture  that  the 
guides  of  the  church  did  confess  their  own  sins  as  well 
as  those  of  the  people.  See  the  example  of  Ezra  ; 
he  confessed  the  sins  of  the  priests,  "  casting  himself 
down  before  the  house  of  God."t  So  did  the  Le- 
vites  ;t  so  did  Daniel. §  And  God  expressly  required 
"  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  the  Lord,  to  weep  "||  as 
well  as  others. 

I  think  if  Ave  consider  well  the  duties  that  have 
been  explained  and  recommended,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  manner  in  which  we  have  performed  them, 
we  can  not  doubt  whether  we  have  cause  for  humilia- 
tion. He  that  reads  this  one  exhortation  of  Paul, 
from  whence  the  text  is  taken,  and  compares  his  life 
with  it,  is  stupid  and  hardened  indeed  if  he  be  not  laid 
in  the  dust  before  God,  bewailing  his  great  omissions  ; 
and  forced  to  fly  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  his  par- 
doning grace.  0  !  What  cause  have  we  all  to  bleed 
before  the  Lord,  that  we  have  been  ministers  so  many 
years,  and  yet  have  done  so  little,  especially  by  pri- 
r&;te  conference,  for  the  saving  of  men's  souls  !     Had 

*  Prov.  xxviii.  13.  f  Ezra  ix.  6,  7,  10.  %  Neh.  ix.  32—34. 
?  Dan.  ix.  20.     11  To3l  ii.  l'-17. 
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we  done  our  duty,  who  knows  how  many  souls  might 
have  been  brought  to  Christ,  and  how  m^uch  happier 
we  might  have  been  in  our  parishes  ?  And  why  did  we 
not  do  it  ?  Many  impediments  were  doubtless  in  our 
way ;  but  if  the  greatest  had  not  been  in  ourselves^ 
in  our  darkness  and  duhiess,  our  indisposition  to  duty^ 
and  our  divisions  amoncr  ourselves,  much  more  miorht 
have  been  done  for  God  than  has  yet  been  donet  We 
have  sinned,  and  have  no  just  excuse  for  our  sin.  The 
sin  is  great  because  our  duties  were  great :  we  should 
therefore  be  afraid  of  excusing  ourselves  too  much^ 
The  Lord  of  mercy  forgive  us,  and  all  his  ministers, 
and  lay  not  any  of  our  ministerial  negligence  to  our 
charge  !  Oh  that  he  would  cover  all  our  unfaithful- 
ness, and  by  *'  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant" 
Wash  away  our  guilt  of  the  blood  of  souls  !  That 
"  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  we  may 
stand  before  him  in  peace,"  and  may  not  be  con- 
demned for  "scattering  of  his  flock." 

And  now,  brethren,  what  have  We  to  do  for  the 
time  to  come,  but  to  deny  our  lazy  contradicting  flesh, 
and  rouse  up  ourselves  to  the  great  business  in  which 
we  are  employed  ?  "The  harvest  is  great,  the  labor- 
ers are  too  few;"  the  loiterers  and  contentious  hin- 
derers  are  many ;  the  souls  of  men  are  precious  ;  the 
misery  of  sinners  is  great ;  the  everlasting  torments 
to  which  they  are  near  is  greater ;  the  joy  to  which 
we  ought  to  help  them  is  inconceivable  ;  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  church  is  desirable ;  our  difficulties 
and  dangers  are  many  and  great ;  the  comfort  that 
attends  a  faithful  stewardship  is  greater ;  but  that 
which  attends  a  full  success  is  inexpressible  ;  and  the 
honor  conferred  upon  us  who  are  called  to  be  "  co- 
workers with  God,"  and  to  subserve  the  bloodshed  of 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  men,  is  illustrious  beyond 
comparison.  "  The  fields  now  seem  white  for  har- 
vest;" for  the  preparations  tli-it  have  been  made  for 
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US  are  great ;  the  season  for  working  is  noAv  more 
warm  and  calm  than  most  ages  have  been ;  we  have 
carelessly  loitered  in  our  work  too  long ;  the  present 
time  is  posting  away ;  while  we  are  trifling,  men  are 
dying,  and  passing  in  haste  to  the  eternal  world  I 
And  is  there  nothing  in  all  this  to  awaken  us  to  our 
duty,  and  to  engage  us  to  speedy  and  unwearied 
diligence  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  too  careful 
and  laborious  under  all  these  motives  and  engage- 
ments ? 

Were  but  our  souls  clearly  and  deeply  impressed 
with  these  considerationSj  and  with  the  very  impor- 
tant truths  we  preach,  especially  those  that  relate  to 
a  future  world,  0  what  a  change  would  it  make  in  our 
sermons  and  in  our  private  discourse  !  If  we  did  but 
know  what  it  is  for  the  soul  to  pass  out  of  the  flesh, 
to  go  before  a  righteous  God,  and  enter  on  a  state  of 
unchangeable  joy  or  torment,  and  with  what  amazing 
thoughts  dying  men  apprehend  these  things,  how  dif- 
ferently Would  such  matters  be  discoursed  of !  Oh  the 
gra\dty,  the  seriousness,  the  incessant  diligence  these 
things  require  !  I  know  not  what  others  think  of  them ; 
but  for  my  own  part,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  stupidity, 
and  wonder  at  myself  that  I  deal  no  more  with  my 
own  and  other  men's  souls,  as  becomes  one  that  looks 
for  "the  great  day  of  the  Lord;"  that  I  can  leave 
room  for  almost  any  other  thoughts  or  words,  and 
that  such  astonishing  matters  do  not  wholly  take  me 
up !  I  seldom  come  out  of  the  pulpit,  but  my  con- 
science smites  me  that  I  have  been  no  more  serious, 
and  fervent.  It  accuses  me  not  so  much  for  want  of 
elefyance  or  human  ornaments,  nor  for  lettincr  fall  an 
unhandsome  word ;  but  it  asks  me,  "  How  couldst 
thou  speak  of  everlasting  life  and  death  Avith  such  an 
heart  ?  How  couldst  thou  preach  about  heaven  and 
hell  in  so  careless  and  sleepy  a  manner  ?  Dost  thou 
believe  what  thou  sayest  ?  Art  thou  in  earnest  or  in 
14 
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jest  ?  How  canst  thou  tell  people  that  sin  is  so  evil 
a  thing,  and  that  its  consequences  are  so  dreadful, 
without  being  more  affected  with  it  ?  Shouldst  thou 
not  weep  over  sinners,  even  till  thy  tears  interrupt  thy 
words  ?  Shouldst  thou  not  "  cry  aloud,  and  show 
them  their  transgressions,"  and  shouldst  thou  not  en- 
treat them  to  repent  and  believe,  v,ith  the  utmost  im- 
portunity ?  Such  is  the  peal  that  conscience  rings 
in  my  ears,  and  yet  my  drowsy  soul  will  not  be 
awakened.  What  a  dreadful  thing  is  a  senseless, 
hardened  heart !  "  Lord  save  us  from  the  plague  of 
infidelity,  and  hardness  of  heart !  or  how  shall  we  be 
fit  instruments  of  saving  others  from  it  ?  and  do  that 
on  our  souls,  which  thou  wouldst  have  us  do  on  the 
souls  of  others  !"  I  am  even  confounded  to  think 
what  difi'erence  there  is  between  my  apprehensions 
of  a  life  to  come  in  a  time  of  sickness  and  at  other 
seasons.  0  brethren,  if  you  had  conversed  with 
death  as  often  as  I  have  done,  and  as  often  received 
the  sentence  in  yourselves,  you  would  have  an  unquiet 
conscience,  if  not  a  reformed  life  with  regard  to  min- 
isterial diligence.  You  would  have  something  Avithin 
you  that  would  often  ask  you  such  questions  as  these  : 
"  Is  this  all  thy  compassion  for  lost  sinners  ?  Wilt 
thou  do  no  more  '  to  seek  and  save  them  V  Is  there 
not  such  and  such  an  one ;  are  there  not  many  round 
about  thee,  who  are  yet  the  visible  sons  of  death  ? 
What  hast  thou  said  to  them,  or  done  for  their  reco- 
very ?  Shall  thousands  die  and  go  to  hell  before  thou 
wilt  speak  one  serious  word  to  prevent  it  ?  Will  they 
not  there  curse  thee  for  ever  that  thou  didst  no  more 
in  time  to  save  them  ?"  Such  cries  of  conscience  are 
daily  in  my  ears,  though  the  Lord  knows  I  have  too 
little  obeyed  them.  I  confess  that  I  seldom  hear  the 
bell  toll  for  one  that  is  dead  but  conscience  asks  me, 
"  What  hadst  thou  done  for  the  saving  of  that  soul 
before  it  left  the  body  ?    There  is  one  more  gone  into 
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eternity;  what  didst  thou  do  to  prepare  him  for  it?" 
When  jou  are  laying  a  corpse  in  the  grave,  how  can 
you  help  reflecting  witli  yourselves  to  this  purpose : 
"  Here  lies  the  body,  but  where  is  the  soul  ?  What 
did  I  do  for  it  before  it  departed  ?  It  was  part  of  my 
charge  ;  what  account  can  I  give  of  it  ?"  0  sirs  !  is 
it  a  small  matter  to  answer  such  questions  as  these  ? 
It  may  seem  so  now ;  but  the  hour  is  coming  when  it 
will  appear  otherwise.  "  If  our  hearts  condemn  us, 
God  is  greater  than  our  hearts,"  and  will  condemn  us 
more.  We  may  plead  the  cause  with  conscience,  and 
either  bribe  it,  or  endure  its  sentence ;  but  God  is  not 
so  easily  dealt  with,  nor  his  sentence  so  easily  borne. 
"  Wherefore  we  receiving  and  preaching  a  kingdom 
which  can  not  be  moved,  let  us  have  grace  whereby 
we  may  serve  God  acceptably,  with  reverence  and 
godly  fear  ;  for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire."  Let 
me  beseech  you,  brethren,  on  the  behalf  of  Christ,  for 
the  sake  of  the  church,  and  the  immortal  souls  of 
men  ; — for  your  own  soul's  sake,  that  you  presently 
and  effectually  set  about  the  work  w^hich  I  have  been 
principally  recommending.  Hearken  to  God  and  the 
calls  of  duty,  if  you  would  have  peace  of  conscience. 
I  know  that  carnal  wit  never  wants  words,  nor  a  show 
of  reason  to  gainsay  that  truth  and  duty  which  it  ab- 
hors :  it  is  easier  to  cavil  against  duty  than  to  per- 
form it.  But  consider  how  the  matter  will  appear  on 
a  death  bed,  and  what  account  you  will  give  to  God 
at  the  great  day.  Conscience  will  not  own  those  rea- 
sons in  a  dying  hour,  which  now  it  seems  to  admit. 
There  is  not  that  comfort  to  be  had  for  a  departing 
soul  in  the  view  of  neglected  duty,  as  of  a  life  wholly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God ;  and  I  am  confident 
my  arguments  will  appear  strongest  at  last,  whatever 
they  may  do  now. 

0  think   how  dreadful  and    aggravated  our   final 
condemnation  will  be,  if  we  live  and  die  wilful  neglec- 
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ters  of  the  great  work  we  have  undertaken  ! — Our 
parents  that  destined  us  to  the  ministry — our  tutors 
that  educated  us  for  it — our  learning  and  ministerial 
gifts — our  voluntary  undertaking  the  care  of  souls — 
all  the  care  of  God  for  his  church — all  that  Christ  has 
done  and  suffered  for  it^all  the  precepts,  promises, 
and  threatenings  of  the  holy  scriptures — all  the  exam- 
ples of  prophets,  apostles,  and  preachers  there  record- 
ed— and  all  the  books  in  our  studies  that  tell  us  of 
our  duty,  or  any  way  assist  us  in  it,  will  rise  in  judg- 
ment against  us  ! — All  the  sermons  that  we  have 
preached,  to  convince  men  of  the  danger  of  sin,  of  the 
torments  of  hell,  and  the  joys  of  heaven  ;  to  quicken 
them  in  their  duty  or  reprove  their  neglect — all  the 
maintenance  we  take  for  our  service — all  the  honor 
wc  receive  from  the  people — and  the  ministerial  priv- 
ileges we  enjoy — all  the  witness  we  have  borne  against 
the  neglects  of  ministers — all  the  judgments  and  mer- 
cies of  God  with  which  we  have  been  acquainted — all 
the  fervent  prayers  of  God's  people  that  have  been 
offered  on  our  account — and  finally,  all  our  vows, 
promises,  and  resolutions  for  diligence  in  our  work, 
will  at  the  last  great  day  aggravate  our  condemnation, 
if  we  are  found  unfaithful  in  our  Master's  service. 

Thus  have  I  shown  you  the  nature  and  importance 
of  your  Avork,  the  obligations  under  which  you  are  laid 
to  perform  it,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence,  if 
you  do  not  set  yourselves  faithfully  to  it.  Truly, 
brethren,  if  I  did  not  apprehend  the  matter  to  be  of 
exceeding  great  moment  to  yourselves,  to  your  people, 
and  to  the  honor  of  God,  I  would  not  have  troubled 
you  with  so  many  words  about  it,  nor  have  presumed 
to  speak  so  sharply  as  I  have  done.  But  in  an  affair 
of  life  and  death,  men  are  apt  to  forget  their  rever- 
ence, courtesy,  and  compliments,  commonly  called 
good  manners.  For  my  part,  I  apprcliend  this  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  and  best  v/orks   I   ever  put  my 
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liand  to  in  iny  whole  life.  I  verily  believe  you  will 
agree  with  me  herein :  and  if  you  do,  you  will  not 
think  me  too  prolix,  or  too  plain  and  severe.  As  for 
myself^  spare  not ;  tread  me  as  dirt  in  the  streets ;  let 
me  be  as  vile  in  your  eyes  as  you  please,  so  that  you 
will  but  hearken  to  God  and  reason,  and  do  your  duty 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  What  am  I  but  a  servant 
of  Christ  ?  and  what  is  my  life  worth  but  to  do  him 
service?  Whose  favor  can  recom^pense  for  the  ruin 
of  the  church  ?  And  who  can  be  silent  while  souls 
are  undone  ?  Not  I,  for  my  part,  while  God  is  my 
master,  his  word  my  rule,  his  work  my  business,  and 
the  success  of  it,  for  the  saving  of  souls,  my  end.  I 
know  myself  unworthy  to  be  your  monitor  ;  but  a 
monitor  you  must  have ;  and  it  is  better  to  hear  of 
our  sin  and  our  duty  from  any  body,  than  not  at  all. 
Receive  the  admonition,  and  you  will  see  no  cause 
in  the  monitor's  unworthiness,  to  repent  of  it :  but  re- 
member, if  you  reject  it,  the  unworthiest  messenger 
may  bear  that  witness  against  you  that  will  shame 
and  condemn  you.  I  shall  only  add,  as  the  sum  of 
all  that  has  been  said. 

Let  us  set  before  us  the  exhortation,  and  the  ex- 
ample given  us  in  our  text  and  context,  and  learn  our 
duty  from  thence.  This  one  passage  of  scripture  bet- 
ter deserves  a  whole  year's  study,  than  most  things 
about  which  students  are  apt  to  spend  their  time.  0 
brethren,  write  it  on  your  study  doors,  or  set  it  as 
your  copy  in  capital  letters  continually  before  your 
eyes.  Could  we  but  learn  two  or  three  lines  of  it, 
what  preachers  would  we  be  !  Here  we  are  taught — 
Our  general  business ;  serving  the  Lord — Our  special 
work  ;  taking  heed  to  ourselves  and  all  the  flock — The 
substance  of  our  doctrine ;  repentance  toivard  Crod^ 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — The  places  and 
manner  of  our  teaching ;  publicly  and  from  house  to 
house — The  object  and  internal  manner  ;  warning 
]4* 
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every  one^  niglit  and  day^  ivitli  all  humility  of  mind^ 
and  with  tears — The  faithfulness  and  integrity  that 
are  requisite ;  I  have  kept  hack  nothing  that  was  pro- 
fitable unto  you  ;  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men, 
for  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  the  ivhole  counsel 
of  Grod — The  innocence  and  self  denial  to  be  lised ;  / 
have  coveted  no  Qna7is  silver  or  gold — The  patience 
and  resolution  to  be  exercised ;  none  of  these  things 
move  me,  neither  coiuit  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself, 
80  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  a7id  the 
ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
And  once  more,  the  motives  to  engage  us  to  all  this ; 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  us  overseers  ;  the  church  we 
feed  is  the  church  of  God  tvhieh  lie  hath  purcliased 
ivitli  his  own  blood. 

Write  this  upon  your  hearts ;  and  it  will  do  your- 
selves and  the  church  more  good  than  twenty  years 
study  of  those  lower  things  wdiich  often  employ  your 
thoughts ;  which,  though  they  get  you  greater  ap- 
plause in  the  world,  yet,  if  separated  from  these,  will 
make  you  "but  sounding  brass,  and  tinkling  cym- 
bals." 


APPENDIX, 


CONTAINIXG   A    FEW   HINTS    OF   ADVICE   TO    STUDENTS* 
FOR    THE    MINISTRY,    AND    TO    TUTORS. 

Of  what  great  importance  the  character  of  the 
clergy  is  to  the  church  and  the  salvation  of  men, 
thousands  have  found  to  their  joy  and  happiness  ;  and 
I  fear  tliousands  more,  to  their  sorrow  and  destruc- 
tion. Of  ^\hat  consequence,  then,  the  disposition  of 
ca7idiclates  for  the  ministry  is,  needs  not  many  words 
to  show.  It  is  of  unspeakable  importance,  whether 
they  prove  good  or  had. 

God,  who  has  instituted  the  sacred  office,  and  who, 
by  his  Spirit,  qualifies  men  for  it,  usually  works  ac- 
cording to  their  qualifications.  As  in  the  natural 
world  he  operates  according  to  the  fitness  of  natural 
second  causes,  so  in  the  moral  world,  according  to  the 
suitableness  of  moral  causes.  Holiness,  though  in 
many  respects  it  be  a  supernatural  work,  is  usually 
wrought  by  holy  means.  Able  and  faithful  ministers, 
therefore,  are  very  great  blessings.  They  are  the 
''  lights  of  the  Avorld,"  and  "  salt  of  the  earth."  Never 
was  the  gospel  well  propagated  or  continued  in  any 
country,  but  by  their  means.  God  uses  them  as  his 
instruments  for  convincing,  converting,  edif3^ing,  com- 
forting, and  saving  of  souls.  Herein  they  are  co- 
workers with  Christ  the  great  Savior  of  souls,  and  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  regenerates  and  sanctifies  them. 
How  many  thousands  of  happy  spirits  in  heaven  will 

*  Many  excellent  thoughts,  on  the  same  suhject.  may  be  found  in  several  other 
of  our  Author's  writings,  which,  it  is  to  he  wished,  he  had  thrown  together  in  one 
Treatise.    See  particularly  vol.  i.  p.  2o4,  and  714,  et  seq. 
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for  ever  rejoice  in  the  effects  of  their  labors,  and  bless 
God  for  them !  In  a  word,  churches,  states,  and 
kingdoms  are  chiefly  blessed  and  preserved  by  the 
faithful  part  of  the  ministry.  They  are  the  means 
of  subduing  "sin  which  is  the  destruction  of  a  peo- 
ple," and  promoting  "righteousness  which  exalteth 
a  nation." 

On  the  other  hand,  unfaithful  and  wicked  ministers 
are  the  worst,  and  most  hurtful  men.  Though  they 
may  be  furnished  with  the  same  notions  and  words  as 
godly  teachers  are,  which  is  not  usually  the  case,  yet 
they  will  be  greatly  wanting  in  that  serious  delivery 
which  is  ordinarily  necessary  to  make  the  hearers  se- 
rious Christians.  That  seldom  reaches  the  heart  of 
the  hearer,  which  comes  not  from  the  heart  of  the 
speaker.  Constant  experience  tells  us  how  different 
is  the  success  of  reading  or  saying  a  pulpit  lesson,  in 
a  dull,  or  mere  affected  manner ;  and  of  the  judicious, 
serious  explication,  and  application  of  well  chosen 
matter,  which  the  experienced  teacher  well  under- 
stands, and  which  he  utters  from  the  feeling  of  his 
soul.  Neither  the  love  of  a  benefice,  nor  of  applause, 
will  make  a  man  preach  in  that  manner  which  the 
love  of  God,  the  lively  belief  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
the  desire  of  saving  souls,  Avill  do.  If  a  stage- 
hypocrite  should  learn  the  art  of  preaching  with 
an  affected  fervency  and  seeming  zeal,  yet  art  and 
paint  will  not  reach  the  power  and  beauty  of  nature ; 
nor  will  it  hold  out  so  long.  Affectation  usually  betrays 
itself;  and  when  it  is  discerned,  the  hypocrite  is 
loathed.  But  if  he  should  carry  on  his  stage  affectation 
with  plausible  art  the  rest  of  his  ministerial  work  will 
not  be  discharged  in  a  manner  answerable  to  it ;  since 
it  is  from  men  that  he  expects  his  reward,  in  their 
sight  only  he  appears  in  his  borrowed  glory  ;  in  his 
private  conversation  and  conduct,  he  makes  a  differ- 
ent figure.     He  will   not  set   himself  to  instruct  the 
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ignorant,  to  save  men  from  their  sins,  and  raise  their 
minds  to  heaven,  by  praying  with  them,  by  holy  dis- 
course, and  heavenly  deportment ;  he  Avill  not  be  at 
much  cost  or  labor  to  do  any  kind  of  real  good. 

But  alas  !  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  unexperi- 
enced preachers  have  not  so  much  as  the  hyprocrite's 
seeming  zeal  and  appearance  of  religion  to  cloak  their 
sins,  and  profit  their  people.  The  misbehavior  of  such, 
is  likely  to  make  them  exceeding  hurtful.  By  their 
ignorance,  ambition,  covetousness,  and  other  sins, 
they  render  themselves  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  and  by  that  means  render  the  church  and  all 
religion  so  too.  A  scandalous  clergy  will  be  a  scorned 
clergy ;  and  a  scorned  clergy  will  prepare  for  the 
K  scorning  and  destruction  of  true  religion.  Alas  !  what 
wretched  work  have  hypocritical,  unexperienced, 
proud,  worldly,  voluptuous,  ignorant  ministers  been 
making  in  most  Christian  nations  these  fourteen 
hundred  years  !  Woe  !  w^oe  !  woe  !  to  the  church  that 
hath  such  pastors  !  that  hath  wolves  instead  of  shep- 
herds !  Woe  to  the  land  that  hath  such !  Woe  to 
the  princes  and  states  that  follow  such  counsellors  I 
Woe  to  the  souls  that  are  subverted  by  them  !  Alas ! 
from  a  corrupt  clergy  have  sprung  the  greatest 
calamities  of  the  church  in  all  places  to  this  day  ! 

And  let  it  be  remembered,  the  sins  of  such  men 
w411  not  prove  less  mischievous  to  themselves  than  to 
others.  Their  guilt  is  aggravated  by  their  perfidious 
violation  of  their  baptismal  and  ordination  vows,  as 
well  as  by  their  nearness  to  God  in  their  office ;  and 
they  are  "  condemned  out  of  their  own  mouths."  Such 
persons  are  with  greater  difficulty  brought  to  repent- 
ance than  others  ;  because  by  wit  and  study  they  have 
bended  that  doctrine  to  defend  their  sin,  which  should 
be  used  to  bring  them  to  repentance;  or  because 
pride  will  not  suffer  such  persons  as  they  are,  em- 
ployed in   so  holy   tui  olFice,  and  possessed  of   such 
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titles,  learning  and  reputation,  to  suppose  themselves 
in  an  unholy  state ;  and  whoever  accuses  them  of  sin 
or  reproves  them  for  it,  will  be  represented  as  an 
enemy  to  the  church.  Their  ulcers  are  as  a  noli  me 
tangere,  and  fret  as  a  grangrene  unremedied.  Their 
profanation  of  holy  things  makes  them  worse,  and 
more  impertinent  than  other  men  ;  partly  as  they  have 
more  notoriously  forfeited  the  grace  of  God  which 
should  work  repentance  in  them,  and  have  caused  him 
in  righteous  judgment  to  forsake  them ;  and  partly, 
as  they  have  hardened  their  own  hearts,  by  long  abuse 
of  that  truth  v/iiich  should  have  sanctified  them  ;  for 
when  persons  have  long  "  imprisoned  the  truth  in  un- 
righteousness," and  played  as  hyprocrites,  with  what 
they  professed  to  believe,  custom  will  so  harden  them, 
that  their  knowledge  will  have  little  power  on  their 
hearts. 

And  now  do  I  need  say  any  more  to  show  young 
men  designed  for  the  ministry  of  what  importance  it 
is  that  they  be  well  qualified  for  it  ?  God  can,  and 
sometimes  does  turn  wolves  into  faithful  shepherds, 
and  convert  those,  who,  while  they  were  unconverted 
themselves,  undertook  to  convert  others ;  but  this  is 
not  ordinarily  to  be  expected.  First  notions  lie  deepest 
and  make  way  for  others  that  are  connected  with 
them.  False  opinions,  as  Avell  as  true,  are  usually 
linked  together  ;  and  the  chain  is  not  easily  cast  off 
or  broken.  Those  that  have  received  errors  have  also 
received  their  defensatives.  These  are  like  the  shell- 
fish, which  carry  their  house  about  with  them,  they 
that  have  received  them,  have  studied  what  to  say  for 
them,  but  not  what  can  be  said  against  them.  But 
supposing  that  you  have  ever  so  true  notions  in  your 
heads,  if  they  come  not  with  power  upon  your  hearts, 
and  do  not  make  you  new,  spiritual,  and  holy  men, 
they  will  not  qualify  you  to  propagate  faith  and  holi- 
ness.    Now  it   is  that  you  must  get  those  eminent 
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qualifications  of  knowledge  and  holiness,  which  you 
are  afterwards  to  use ;  for  how  can  you  use  what  you 
have  not  ?  Though  some  prudent  hearers  will  encour- 
age such  young  men  as  they  think  are  hopeful,  yet 
most  will  judge  of  persons  and  things  as  they  find 
them.  The  ignorant,  dry,  and  lifeless  orations  of  un- 
experienced preachers,  will  not  be  esteemed  by  such 
as  know  what  judgment  and  seriousness  that  sacred 
work  requires.  Few  will  praise,  or  feed  on  unsavory 
food,  merely  to  flatter  and  praise  the  cook.  Then 
when  you  find  yourselves  slighted,  your  resentment 
will  rise  against  those  that  slight  you  because  they  are 
not  contented  with  your  unholy  trifling ;  but  all  your 
enmity  will  turn  against  yourselves ;  and,  like  that  of 
Satan  against  the  members  of  Christ,  will  be  but  self- 
tormenting. 

Let  me,  then,  seriously  caution  all  persons  against 
being  too  hasty  in  resolving  for  the  sacred  ministry. 
I  would  not  discourage  pious,  prudent  desires  and 
purposes :  but  I  must  say,  that  many  parents,  in  this 
respect,  prove  greatly  injurious  to  the  church.  I  do 
not  mean  only  Avorldly  men,  who  look  upon  the  min- 
istry merely  as  a  trade  to  live  by,  and  send  their  sons 
to  tlie  university  in  order  to  their  worldly  maintenance 
and  preferment ;  but  even  honest  godly  parents,  who 
ignorantly  think  it  a  good  work  to  design  their  chil- 
dren for  the  ministry,  and  call  it  "devoting  them 
to  God,"  without  duly  considering  whether  they  are 
likely  to  be  fit  for  it  or  not.  When  the  children  of 
such  persons  have  been  some  years  at  the  university, 
they  think  a  living  is  their  due ;  ordained  they  must 
be ;  what  else  have  they  studied  for  ?  It  is  now  too 
late  to  change  their  purpose,  when  they  have  been  at 
so  many  years'  cost  and  labor  to  prepare  for  the  min- 
istry. They  are  too  old,  or  too  proud,  or  too  idle,  to 
go  to  any  manual  labor,  and  have  not  time  or  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  for  any  other  learned  profession :   so 
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that  there  is  no  way  left  but  for  a  benefice  to  become 
church-mountebanks,  or  spiritual  quacks,  and  under^ 
take  the  pastoral  charge  of  souls  ;  though  they  scarcely 
know  what  souls  are,  for  what  they  were  made,  or 
whither  they  are  going ;  at  least,  how  they  must  be 
conducted  and  prepared  for  their  endless  state.  And 
bad  as  they  are,  they  can  find  persons  bad  enough  to 
recommend  and  ordain  them.  IIow  deplorable  is  the 
case  of  the  poor  peoj^le's  souls  over  whom  they  are  to 
preside  ! 

In  order  to  prevent  any  from  intending  the  work 
of  the  ministry  who  are  not  qualified,  I  will  briefly 
mention  the  necessary  qualifications  for  it.  The  work 
is  so  high,  and  miscarrying  in  it  is  of  such  dreadful 
consequence,  that  no  one  should  be  resolvedly  devoted 
to  the  ministry  who  hath  not  the  following  endow* 
ments. 

1.  A  good  natural  capacity ;  it  should  be  some- 
"what  above  the  ordinary  degree.  Grace  supposes  na- 
ture ;  and  by  sanctifying  it,  turns  it  the  right  way ; 
but  does  not  use  to  make  wise  teachers  of  natural 
drones,  or  weak-headed  lads,  who  have  not  sense 
enough  to  learn. 

2.  A  competent  readiness  of  speech.  One  who 
can  not  readily  speak  his  mind  in  common  things  is 
not  likely  to  have  that  fluent  delivery  which  is  neces- 
sary to  a  preacher* 

3.  One  that  is  fit  to  be  devoted  to  the  ministry 
must  be  hopeful  for  godliness.  He  must  be  captiva- 
ted by  no  gross  sin.  He  must  not  only  have  a  love  to 
learning,  but  of  religion  ;  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
good  company  ;  to  prayer  and  good  books.  He  must 
show  some  sense  about  the  concerns  of  his  soul,  and 
regard  for  the  life  to  come ;  that  his  conscience  is 
under  some  eff*ectual  convictions  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and 
the  excellence  and  necessity  of  a  godl}^  life.  The 
youth  that  hath  not  these  qualifications,  should  not  be 
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devoted  to  the  ministry.  To  devote  an  incapable,  un- 
godly  person  to  such  an  holy  work,  is  worse  than  of 
old  to  have  oifeved  God  th'e  unclean  for  sacrifice.  To 
do  it  under  pretence  of  hoping  that  he  may  have  grace 
hereafter,  is  a  presumptuous  profanation,  and  worse 
than  to  design  a  coward  to  he  a  soldier,  or  a  wicked^ 
unsuitable  person  for  a  partner  in  life,  in  hope  thi.t 
they  may  become  fit  afterwards*  If,  therefore,  your 
parents  have  been  so  unwise  as  to  dedicate  that  to 
God  which  was  unfit  for  his  acceptance,  it  concerns 
you  quickly  to  look  better  to  yourselves,  and  not  to 
run  into  the  '^  consuming  fire,"  You  ought  to  be  con- 
scious of  your  own  condition.  If  you  know  that  you 
Want  either  natural  capacity,  or  readiness  of  speech, 
or  serious  piety  and  heart  devotedness  to  God,  do  not 
meddle  with  that  calling  Avhich  requires  all  these. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  "what  shall  we  do  with  our* 
selves  ?  We  have  gone  so  far,  that  we  are  fit  for 
nothing  else."  I  answer,  you  are  less  fit  for  the  min~ 
istry  than  for  any  thing.  That  which  requires  the 
highest  qualifications,  will  most  shame  and  condemn 
you  if  you  want  them.  If  you  are  not  fit  for  Physic 
or  Law,  seek  for  something  else.  You  had  better  be- 
come servants,  or  turn  to  the  basest  employments, 
than  to  ruii  into  the  sad  case  of  Hophni  and  Phineas ; 
or  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  ;  to  the  utter  undoing  of  your- 
selves, and  to  the  loss  and  danger  of  many  others* 
But  remember,  if  your  unfitness  be  your  ungodliness^ 
w^hether  ycu  are  ministers  or  not,  you  will  be  for  ever 
miserable,  unless  your  hearts  and  lives  be  changed. 
When  that  is  done,  I  would  not  discourage  you :  but, 
believe  me,  it  is  far  better  to  be  a  cobbler  or  a  chim- 
ney-sweeper, or  to  beg  your  bread,  than  to  be  an  un- 
godly minister,  though  with  the  greatest  preferments, 
riches,  and  applause. 

Perhaps  parents  will  say,  "  if  we  devote  none  to 
the  ministry  till  godliness  appears  in  them,  few  will 
15 
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be  so  devoted,  since  children  seldom  discorer  much 
savor  of  religion ;  and  some  turn  out  bad,  who,  "when 
joung,  promised  exceeding  well."  I  answer,  children 
can  not  be  expected  to  show  that  understanding  in 
religion  which  men  may  ;  but  if  they  discover  not  a 
love  to  it,  a  conscientious  regard  to  God's  authority 
and  the  life  to  come,  and  a  dislike  of  ungodliness  and 
sin,  you  have  no  reason  to  presume  they  will  be  fit  for 
the  ministry.  You  can  judge  but  upon  probabilities  ; 
if  they  prove  bad  after  an  hopeful  profession,  it  will 
not  be  chargeable  upon  you.  But  we  all  know  that 
;\n  hopeful  youth  is  a  great  preparation  to  an  honest 

i>  O'O. 
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Let  me  now  drop  a  few  hints  of  advice  to  such 
young  men,  as  have  ground  to  hope  they  are  qualified 
for  the  sacred  office. 

I.  Be  careful,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  your- 
selves, in  the  choice  of  your  tutors. 

Choose  not  a  teacher  who  prefers  human  wisdom 
to  divine,  or  who  is  of  a  worldly,  ambitious  mind,  or 
who  is  factious  and  uncharitable,  or  violent  for  any 
party ;  but  one  that  bears  a  good  report  among  the 
sober  and  impartial,  as  a  person  of  a  Christian,  cath- 
olic charity ;  who  loves  good  men ;  who  is  willing  to 
do  good  to  all,  and  is  desirous  of  maintaining  unity 
and  peace ;  one  that  will  make  it  his  business  to  ex- 
plain the  Scripture,  to  teach  you  the  will  of  God,  and 
how  you  may  please  him  and  be  saved. 

II.  Abhor  sloth  and  idleness. 

When  you  are  at  common  schools,  your  master 
drives  you  on  by  fear,  but  when  you  are  in  an  univer- 
sity, and  are  at  riper  age,  you  are  trusted  more  with 
yourselves  ;  so  that  if  you  will  not  be  carried  on  with 
constant  pleasure  and  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  flesh 
will  prefer  its  ease,  and  you  will  proceed  so  slowly  as 
to  arrive  at  no  high  degree  of  learning.  Then  when 
you  have  gone   through  your  studies,  and  are  called 
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out  to  the  use  of  your  knowledge,  your  emptiness  and 
ignorance  will  soon  appear.  It  is  not  your  canonical 
habit,  nor  seven,  nor  seventeen  years  spent  in  the 
University,  nor  the  title  of  Master  of  Arts,  or  Doctor 
in  Divinity,  or  Bishop,  which  will  pass  with  men  of 
sense  for  knowledge,  diligence,  humility,  patience,  and 
charity ;  nor  that  without  these,  will  do  the  work  to 
which  you  are  devoted.  Believe  it,  the  high  and 
necessary  accomplishments  of  a  true  divine,  are  not 
easily  or  speedily  attained. 

III.  Fear  and  fly  from  sunsuality  and  fleshly  lusts. 

While  your  bodies  are  not  fatigued  with  labors, 
nor  your  thoughts  taken  up  with  wants  and  cares  ; 
w^hile  you  are  entirely  at  ease,  and  your  studies  are 
arbitrary,  fleshly  appetites  have  time  and  opportunity 
to  solicit  your  fancies,  to  incline  you  to  interrupt  your 
business  and  think  about  matters  of  sensual  delight ; 
either  with  what  to  please  the  palate  in  eating  or 
drinking,  or  needless  and  hurtful  recreations,  or  to 
read  romances,  play  books,  and  other  corrupting  van- 
ities. Let  me  add,  idle  scholars  are  far  more  strongly 
haunted,  than  poor,  laboring,  and  afflicted  persons  are 
with  temptations  to  ...  .  filthy  lusts.  And  if  these 
should  prevail,  alas  !  you  are  undone  !  They  will  ofl"end 
God,  dispel  his  grace,  wound  and  scare  your  con- 
sciences, destroy  all  spiritual  afi'ections  and  delights, 
and  turn  down  your  hearts  from  heaven  and  holiness 
to  filth  and  folly.  Beasts  will  not  be  fit  for  the  plea- 
sures or  the  work  of  saints.  Away  therefore  from 
idleness.  Pamper  not  the  flesh  with  fulness  or  de- 
lights. Abhor  all  time-wasting,  needless  recreations. 
Away  especially  from  the  baits  of  fleshly  lust.  Be 
no  more  indifi'erent  or  unresolved  herein,  than  you 
would  be  about  drinking  poison,  or  wilfully  going 
among  thieves  and  murderers.  Presume  not  on  your 
own  strength ;  he  is  safest  that  is  furthest  from  dan- 
ger.    Gun  powder  must  not  stand  near  the  fire. 
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IV.  Make  a  prudent  choice  of  your  companions  ; 
especially  your  bosom  friends. 

Love  and  familiarity  will  give  them  great  advan- 
tage over  you.  If  they  are  wise,  they  will  teach  you 
wisdom.  If  they  are  holy  and  spiritual,  they  will  be 
drawing  you  toward  God,  and  settling  your  aversion 
from  sin  and  lust  to  holiness.  But  if  they  are  worldly 
and  ambitious,  they  will  be  filling  your  heads  with 
ambitious  and  worldly  projects.  If  they  are  ungodly 
hypocrites,  having  only  the  name  of  Christians,  they 
will  be  opposing  or  deriding  serious  godliness ;  and 
will  plead  for  the  formalities  of  religion  as  better  than 
spiritual  devotion.  If  they  be  hardened  sinners,  they 
will  try  to  make  you  such,  by  revilings,  or  plausible 
cavils  against  the  things  and  persons  that  are  con- 
trary to  their  carnal  inclinations  and  interests ;  and 
by  endeavoring  to  possess  your  minds  with  false  opin- 
ions of  God's  people.  Ill  company  is  a  dangerous 
snare  ;  but  wise  and  religious  companions  are  great 
blessings  ;  and  though  the  merciful  providence  of  God 
does  usually  choose  them  for  us,  it  is  only  so  as  that 
we  must  be  faithful  choosers  for  ourselves. 

V.  Watch  with  great  fear  against  ambition  and 
worldly  ends. 

The  roots  of  these  mortal  sins  are  bred  in  us,  and 
lie  very  deep.  They  often  live,  and  even  reign,  Avhere 
they  are  little  suspected ;  but  woe  to  him  that  is  con- 
quered by  them.  "Ye  can  not  serve  God  and  mam- 
mon. The  love  of  the  world  is  enmity  against  God." 
How  many,  having  escaped  the  temptations  of  sloth 
and  sensuality,  have  been  overcome  by  this  I  Alas, 
how  does  this  stream  carry  down  the  most  pregnant 
wits,  into  the  gulf  of  perdition  1  Yea,  some,  who 
seemed  very  humble  and  mortified,  while  they  had  no 
great  temptation,  when  wealth  and  honor  have  been 
set  before  them,  have  lost  their  virtue  before  they 
were  aware.     Worldly  interest  has  so  biassed  their 
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anderstandings,  that  they  have  taken  truth  for  error, 
and  error  for  truth :  duty  for  sin,  and  sin  for  duty. 
If  you  be  the  servants  of  the  flesh  and  the  world,  woe 
be  to  you  when  your  masters  turn  you  off,  and  you 
receive  your  wages. 

VI.  Another  earnest  warning  which  I  must  give 
you,  and  all  young  men,  is  to  guard  against  an  un- 
humbled  understanding,  rashly  confident  of  its  own 
apprehensions. 

This  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  pride,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  common  and  pernicious  maladies 
of  mankind.  Among  a  multitude  of  persons  that  differ 
from  each  other,  how  few  are  not  obstinately  confi- 
dent that  they  are  in  the  right !  even  youths  of  twenty 
years  of  age.  Oh  dread  this  vice,  and  suspect  your 
own  understandings.  Be  humble ;  take  time  ;  try  and 
hear  before  you  judge.  Labor  for  knowledge  ;  but 
take  not  upon  you  to  be  sure  where  you  are  not ; 
doubt  and  try  till  you  are.  Thoroughly  study  the 
nature  and  evidences  of  the  Christian  faith  and  doc- 
trine. Do  not  hasten  too  soon  or  too  confidently  over 
these  hard  controversies,  as  if  your  judgment  of  them 
at  maturity  would  certainly  have  no  change ;  but  still 
suppose  that  greater  light,  by  longer  study,  may  cause 
you  to  alter  your  opinions  about  such  matters  of  difii- 
culty. 

YII.  With  regard  to  your  studies,  let  me  exhort 
you  to  begin  with  ijractical  divinity. 

First  settle  your  souls  in  a  safe  condition  for  life 
and  death,  and  take  God  and  heaven  for  your  hope 
and  all.  If  you  do  not  so,  you  are  not  Christians  in- 
deed. But  if  you  be  here  fixed  by  the  grace  of  God, 
you  will  know  what  to  choose  and  what  to  do.  It  will 
teach  you  to  refer  all  worldly  things  to  spiritual  and 
heavenly  ends,  and  to  "count  all  things  but  loss  for 
Christ,"  and  for  that  "  one  thing  needful,  which  shall 
?iever  be  taken  from  you."     This  will  save  you  from 
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the  greatest  evils,  and  give  your  minds  continual 
peace ;  even  that  "  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding."  Deal  not  so  foolishly  as  to  waste 
many  years  in  inferior  arts  and  sciences^  before  you 
have  studied  how  to  please  God  and  be  saved,  I  un- 
feignedly  thank  God^  that  by  sickness  and  his  grace 
he  taught  me  early  how  to  die  ;  and  by  that  means, 
how  to  live;  that  he  inclined  me  to  study  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  many  practical,  spiritual  English 
books,  till  I  had  somewhat  settled  the  resolution  and 
peace  of  my  own  soul,  before  I  had  gone  far  in  hu- 
man learning.  I  then  found  more  leisure  and  capa- 
city to  take  in  subservient  knowledge  in  its  proper 
time  and  place.  Indeed  I  had  lost  most  of  my  studies 
of  philosophy  and  controversial  divinity  if  I  had 
fallen  on  them  too  young ;  or  else  should  have  formed 
very  crude  notions  about  those  things  which  require 
a  riper  judgment.  Head  such  books  as  contain  tho 
essential  principles  of  religion,  and  treat  of  them  in 
the  most  plain,  affectionate,  and  practical  manner ; 
tending  to  deep  impression,  renovation  of  the  soul, 
and  spn'itual  experience ;  without  which  you  will  want 
the  essential  qualificiitions  for  your  future  work.  The 
art  of  theology,  without  the  power,  consisting  of  holy 
life,  light,  and  love,  is  the  very  constitution  of  the 
hypocrite. 

Oh  that  all  our  students  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try would  think  of  these  things  I  What  a  poor  busi- 
ness is  it  to  spend  their  time  in  knowing  a  little  of 
the  works  of  God,  and  some  of  those  names  that  the 
divided  tongues  of  the  nations  have  imposed  on  them, 
and  not  know  the  Lord  himself,  nor  exalt  him  in  their 
hearts,  nor  be  acquainted  with  that  one  renewing 
work  which  would  make  them  happy.  They  do  but 
*'walk  in  a  vain  show,"  and  spend  their  lives  like 
dreaming  men,  while  they  so  busy  their  wits  and 
tongues  about  an  abundance   of  names  and   notions, 
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and  are  strangers  to  God  and  the  life  of  saints.  This 
they  will  acknowledge,  if  ever  God  awaken  them  by 
saving  grace.  They  make  themselves  a  world  of  busi- 
ness about  nothing,  while  they  are  wilful  strangers  to 
the  primitive,  independent,  necessary  Being,  who  is 
"all  and  in  all."  Nothing  can  be  rightly  known,  if 
God  be  not  known,  nor  is  any  study  managed  to  any 
great  purpose  while  God  is  not  studied.  We  know 
little  of  the  creature,  till  we  know  it  as  it  respects  its 
Creator.  Single  letters  and  syllables  uncomposed  are 
nonsense.  Such  broken  syllables  are  all  creatures : 
as  separated  from  God  they  signify  nothing.  He  that 
overlooks  the  "Alpha  and  Omega,"  and  sees  not  him 
in  all,  sees  nothing  at  all.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  the 
creatures  as  Aristotle,  and  another  to  know  them  as 
a  Christian.  To  see  God  in  his  works,  and  to  love 
and  converse  with  him,  was  the  employment  of  man 
in  his  state  of  innocence  :  and  this  is  so  far  from 
ceasing  to  be  our  duty  now,  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Christ  to  bring  us  back  to  it.  The  most  holy  men 
are  the  most  excellent  students  of  God's  works  ;  nay, 
none  but  the  holy  can  rightly  know  or  study  them. 
"  His  works  are  great,  and  sought  out  of  all  such  per- 
sons, who  have  pleasure  therein  : "  *  not  for  them- 
selves,  but  for  him.  that  made  them.  To  see  and 
admire,  to  reverence  and  adore,  to  love  and  delight 
in  God  as  appearing  to  us  in  his  works,  and  pur- 
posely to  peruse  them  for  these  ends,  this  is  the  true 
and  only  philosophy :  this  is  the  right  sanctification 
of  your  studies.  Theology,  when  you  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  words  and  things,  to  understand  the 
principles  of  it,  must  lay  the  foundation  of  all  your 
studies,  and  must  lead  the  way  in  them  all  Once 
more, 

yill.  Let  me  advise  you  not  to  begin  the  exercise 

*  Psalm  cxi.  2. 
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of  jour  ministry  too  boldly^  in  large  or  judicious  audi- 
tories. 

Overmuch  confidence  indicates  pride,  ignorance 
of  your  imperfections,  of  the  greatness  of  your  work, 
and  the  dreadful  majesty  of  Grod.  Settle  at  first,  if 
you  can,  a  competent  time  in  the  house  of  some  an- 
cient experienced  pastor,  who  has  a  small  chapel  in 
the  country,  and  wants  assistance.  There  you  may 
learn  as  well  as  teach ;  and  learn,  by  his  practice, 
what  you  must  practise  ;  and  by  preaching  a  few  years 
to  a  small,  ignorant  people,  where  you  need  not  fear 
critical  judgments,  you  will  acquire  boldness  of  speech, 
and  freedom  of  utterance,  without  that  servile  study 
of  words,  and  committing  your  notes  to  memory, 
which  will  be  tiresome,  time-wasting,  and  lifeless. 
Thus  you  will  be  better  prepared  for  more  public 
places,  if  you  should  be  called  to  them,  than  you  are 
ever  likely  to  be  by  continuing  among  scholars  in  the 
university,  or  by  serving  as  chaplains  in  great  men's 
houses. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  students  for  the  minis- 
try, especially  on  the  importance  of  making  practical 
divinity  the  principal  subject  of  their  studies,  it  will 
be  natural  here  to  suggest  an  hint  to  Tutors  who  have 
the  direction  of  them.  And  I  do  in  zeal  for  the  good 
of  the  church,  and  their  own  success  in  their  most  ne- 
cessary labors,  propose  it  to  the  consideration  of  all 
pious  tutors,  whether  they  should  not  as  early  and  as 
diligently  read  to  their  pupils,  or  cause  them  to  read, 
the  principal  parts  of  practical  divinity,  as  any  of  the 
sciences  ?  And  whether  they  should  not  go  together 
from  the  very  first  ?  It  is  well  that  they  hear  sermons ; 
but  that  is  not  enough.  If  they  have  need  of  private 
help  in  philosophy,  besides  public  lectures,  much  more 
in  theology.  I  must  presume  to  tell  you,  (pardon  the 
C3iisure  from  one  so  unfit  for  it,)  considering  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  that  it  is  a  grand  error,  and  of  dan- 
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gorous  consequence,  in  our  Christian  academies,  that 
young  men  study  the  creature  before  the  Redeemer, 
and  set  themselves  to  metaphysics  and  mathematics 
before  theology ;  since  no  one  who  has  the  vitals  of 
theology  is  capable  of  going  beyond  a  fool  in  philoso- 
phy;  and  ell  that  such  persons  do,  is  but  "doting 
about  questions  and  opposition  of  science,  falsely  so 
called/'*  If  tutors  would  make  it  their  principal  busi- 
ness to  acquaint  their  pupils  with  the  doctrine  of  life, 
and  labor  to  set  it  home  upon  their  hearts ;  and  so 
conduct  the  rest  of  their  instructions,  tliat  it  may  ap- 
pear they  are  intended  only  as  subservient  to  this ;  it 
might  be  the  means  of  great  happiness  to  the  souls 
of  men,  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  common  weal. 
But  Avhen  languages  and  philosophy  engross  almost 
all  their  time  and  thought,  aid  instead  of  reading 
philosophy  like  divines,  they  lead  divinity  like  philo- 
sophers, this  it  is  that  blasts  so  mimy  in  the  bud,  and 
pesters  the  church  with  unsanctiiied  teachers.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  have  so  many  worldlings  to  preach  the 
invisible  felicity,  and  so  many  carnal  men  to  declare 
the  mystei-ies  of  the  Spirit ;  I  wish  I  might  not  add, 
and  so  many  infidels  to  preach  Christ,  or  so  many 
atheists  to  preach  the  living  God. 

Let  tutors  then  begin  and  end  Avith  the  things  of 
God,  reading  God  to  their  pupils  in  every  thing.  Let 
them  speak  daily  to  their  heait.-*,  about  those  things 
which  must  be  wrought  in  their  hearts,  or  they  are 
undone.  You  are  preparing  them  for  tiie  special  ser- 
vice of  God ;  and  must  they  not  first  have  the  saving 
knowledge  of  Him  whom  they  are  to  serve  ?  Oh ! 
think  with  yourselves  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  will  be 
to  their  own  souls,  and  what  a  mischief  to  the  church 
of  God,  if  they  come  out  from  you  with  carnal  hearts, 
to  so  spiritual  and  so  great  a  work  !     If  you  should 

*  1  Tim.  vi.  4,  20. 
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send  but  one  half  of  them  forth  on  a  business  for  which 
they  are  unfit,  what  grievous  work  will  they  make  in 
the  church  and  in  the  world  !  Whereas  if  you  are 
the  means  of  their  true  conversion,  not  only  they 
themselves,  but  many  souls  to  w^hom  they  shall  preach, 
will  have  occasion  to  bless  you,  and  to  bless  God  for 
your  zeal  and  diligence ;  yea,  perhaps  for  one  season- 
able word.  When  once  their  hearts  are  suitably 
affected  with  the  doctrine  Avhich  they  study  and 
preach,  they  will  both  study  and  preach  it  more  hear- 
tily, than  could  otherwise  be  expected.  Their  own 
experience  will  direct  them  to  the  fittest  subjects  ;  will 
furnish  them  w^ith  the  best  matter ;  and  will  quicken 
them  to  set  it  home.  And  let  me  observe,  that  the 
best  of  our  hearers  will  feel  and  savor  such  experi- 
mental preachers ;  who  usually  less  regard  others, 
whatever  may  be  their  other  accomplishments. 


STUDENT  AND  PASTOK. 


PART   I. 


He  that  devotes  himself  to  the  work  of  the  sacred 
mmistry  should  be  continually  intent  on  two  things, 
viz.,  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  mind 
of  others,  in  the  most  important  and  useful  knowl- 
edge. 

This  comprehends  the  whole  office  of  a  student 
and  pastor. 

The  business  of  a  student  is,  to  be  so  employed 
as  to  be  continually  making  some  valuable  accessions 
to  his  own  intellectual  furniture;  to  which  five  things 
are  necessary : 

1.  A  proper  distribution  and  management  of  his 
time. 

2.  A  right  method  of  reading  to  advantage. 

3.  The  order  and  regulation  of  his  studies. 

4.  The  proper  way  of  collecting  and  preserving 
useful  sentiments  from  books  and  conversation. 

5.  The  improvement  of  his  thoughts  when  alone. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   RIGHT   DISTRIBUTION   AND   MANAGEMENT   OP  OUR 
TIME. 

A  STUDENT  should  be  as  frugal  of  his  time  as  a 
miser  is  of  his  money — should  save  it  Avith  as  much 
care,  and  spend  it  with  as  much  caution.     ^'  To  be 
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careful  how  we  manage  and  employ  our  time  is  one 
of  the  first  precepts  that  is  taught  in  the  school  of 
wisdom,  and  one  of  the  last  that  is  learnt.  And  it 
is  a  prodigious  thing  to  consider  that  although,  among 
all  the  talents  which  are  committed  to  our  steward- 
ship, time,  upon  several  accounts,  is  the  most  precious, 
yet  there  is  not  any  one  of  which  the  generality  of 
men  are  more  profuse  and  regardless.  Nay,  it  is 
obvious  to  observe  that  even  those  persons  who  are 
frugal  and  thrifty  in  every  thing  else,  are  yet  ex- 
tremely prodigal  of  their  best  revenue — time — of 
which  alone  (as  Seneca  nobly  observed)  it  is  a  virtue 
to  be  covetous.''*  And  it  is  amazing  to  think  IioaV 
much  time  may  be  gained  by  proper  economy  ;t  and 
how  much  good  literature  may  be  acquired,  if  that 
gain  be  rightly  applied.  To  this  purpose,  let  the  fol- 
lowing rules  be  observed  i 

I.  Take  particular  notice  of  those  things  which 
tire  most  apt  to  rob  you  of  your  time.  Upon  such 
an  inquest)  you  will  probably  detect  the  folloAving 
thieves: I 

1.  The  bed.  Never  allow  yourself  more  than  six 
hours'  sleep  at  most.  Physicians  all  tell  you  that 
nature  demands  no  more  for  the  proper  recruits  of 
health  and  spirits.  All  beyond  this  is  luxury — no 
less  prejudicial  to  the  animal  constitution  than  intem- 
perate meals,  and  no  less  hurtful  to  the  powers  of  the 
mind  than  to  those  of  the  body.  It  insensibly  weak- 
ens and  relaxes  both. 

2.  Ceremonious  and  formal  visits.  They  may 
sometimes  be  necessary ;  but  if  they  can  not  be  im- 
proved to  some  useful  purpose,  the  shorter  they  are 
the  better.     Much  of  this  time  is  spent  to  no  pur- 

*  Norris's  Miscel.  p.  118. 

t  Ad  summa  perveniet  nemo,  wisi  tempore,  quo  nihil  esse  fugacious  constat) 
ptudent^t  utatur.    Ringel.  de  Rat.  Stud.  p.  100. 

JOfures,  0  latrones^  Otyrannos  crudelissimos  quotum  consilio  mihi  unquam 
periitHora!     Id.  p.  104. 
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pose,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  not  a  little  of  it  to  bad 
purpose. 

3.  Indolence  is  another  thief  of  time.  Indulging 
in  a  slow,  heavy,  inactive  disposition ;  delaying,  ( r 
deferring  necessary  business  to  a  future  time,  which 
ought  to  be  set  about  immediately ;  idle  musing,  or 
indulging  in  vain,  chimerical  imaginations.  This  is 
very  natural  to  some,  and  as  unnatural  to  others,  and 
commonly  leads  to  another  and  greater  Waste  of 
time,  viz., 

4.  Sloth  and  idleness.  No  man  takes  more  pains 
than  the  slothful  man.  Indolence  and  ease  are  the 
rust  of  the  mind.  No  habit  grows  faster  by  induh 
gence,  exposes  to  more  temptations,  or  renders  a  man 
more  uneasy  to  himself,  or  more  useless  to  others.* 

5.  Reading  useless  books :  and  those  books  may 
be  called  useless  to  you  which  you  either  do  not  under- 
stand, or,  if  you  do,  afford  neither  solid  improvement 
nor  suitable  entertainment ;  and  especially  pernicious 
books,  or  such  as  tend  to  give  the  mind  a  wrong  turn 
or  bad  tincture. 

6.  Much  time  is  often  lost  by  a  wrong  method  of 
studying,  and  especially  by  applying  to  those  branches 
of  learning  which  have  no  connection  with  the  great 
end  you  propose.  "Why  should  a  divine  affect  the 
civilian  ?  or  dive  into  the  depths  of  politics  ?  or  be 
ambitious  to  excel  in  the  abstrilsest  parts  of  mathe- 
matical science  ?  He  has  spent  much  time  and  labor 
in  these  disquisitions,  and  at  last  gained  his  point* 
But,  after  all  his  expense,  what  is  he  the  better 
preacher,  or  the  better  man  ?  In  every  undertaking, 
especially  when  we  enter  upon  a  new  course  of  study, 
we  should  remember  the  cui  bono,  and  ^sk  ourselves 
how  far  this  is  like  to  improve  our  usefulness,  or  add 

*  Quaedam  tempora  eripiuntur  (sc.  mgotiis)  nobis,  quaedam  subdui'untur  (omi 
eis,)  quaedam  effluunt  (inettia:)  tvrfpissima  tamen  est  jactufa  quae  per  negligeu' 
tiam  venit.    Sen.  Ep.  1. 

IG 
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to  our  reputation  under  that  character  we  are  about 
to  sustain,  and  wherein  we  aim  at  some  degree  of 
distinction  ? 

7.  Much  time  is  lost  by  an  unnatural  bent  of  the 
mind  to  a  study  to  which  it  is  not  disposed,  or  by 
which  the  faculties  are  already  fatigued  :  it  will  find 
great  relief  by  a  change  of  employment.  A  man 
that  rides  post  to  save  time  would  not  choose  to  be 
always  spurring  a  jaded  horse,  but  will  rather  change 
him  for  a  fresh  one,  whereby  he  makes  a  speedier 
progress,  with  more  ease  to  himself.  Nil  invita  Mi- 
nerva. The  activity  of  the  mind  is  so  great  that  it 
often  finds  more  relief  and  refreshment  by  turning  to 
a  new  track  of  thinking,  different  from  that  it  was 
tired  in,  than  it  does  from  a  total  relaxation  of 
thought  in  mere  bodily  exercise ;  which  shows  that  it 
is  not  labor  that  tires  it,  so  much  as  a  dull  uniformity 
of  employment :  since  it  is  more  refreshed  by  variety 
than  rest.* 

II.  Let  your  most  precious  time  (viz.  that  wherein 
the  thoughts  are  most  composed  and  free)  be  sacred  to 
the  most  serious  and  important  studies.  Give  the 
morning  to  composition,  or  the  reading  some  valuable 
author  of  antiquity  with  whom  it  is  worth  your  while 
to  be  well  acquainted.  The  afternoon  will  suffice  for 
history,  chronology,  politics,  news,  travels,  geogra- 
phy, and  the  common  run  of  pamphlets ;  and  let 
books  of  entertainment  amuse  a  dull  hour,  when  you 
are  fit  for  nothing  else.  To  apply  your  early  time  or 
fresh  thoughts  to  these,  is  like  drinking  wine  in  a 
morning ;  and  giving  too  much  of  our  time  and 
thoughts  to  them  is  like  drinking  "the  same  intoxi- 
cating liquor  to  excess,  and  will  have  the  same  effect 
on  the  mind  as  that  has  on  the  body. 

III.  Remember   to    be    always    beforehand    with 

*  Post  Lectione  8eu  stylo  defessus  nihil  nitor  repugnante  natura :  sed  exercitil 
genus  aliud  quaero,  quo  taedium  rarietas  minuat     Rin.  de  Rat.  Stud.  p.  110. 
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your  business,  Post  est  occasio  calva.  Whatever 
must  be  done,  and  may  be  done  now  as  well  as  here- 
after, for  that  very  reason  had  better  be  done  now. 
This  is  a  prudent  maxhn  in  life,  applicable  to  a  thou- 
sand cases,  and  of  no  less  advantage  to  a  student 
than  a  tradesman.  Defer  nothing  to  the  very  last, 
lest  some  intervening  accident  should  prevent  the 
execution  of  an  important  purpose,  or  put  you  into 
a  hurry  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  And  what  is  done 
with  precipitance  and  haste  seldom  succeeds  so  well, 
or  is  executed  with  that  accuracy  and  discretion,  as 
what  is  the  effect  of  more  mature  and  deliberate 
thought.  A  traveler  that  must  reach  his  home  in  a 
given  time,  would  not  be  thought  discreet,  if  by 
loitering  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey,  he  is  forced 
to  run  himself  out  of  breath  at  the  end. 

IV.  That  time  is  not  lost,  but  improved,  which  is 
spent  in  those  exercises  which  are  necessary  to  invigo- 
rate and  strengthen  the  faculties  for  harder  work,  or 
to  preserve  a  good  state  of  health  and  spirits ;  as  eat- 
ing, drinking,  sleeping,  physic,  bodily  exercise,  recrea- 
tions, and  the  like  ;  because  through  a  neglect  of 
these,  a  student  may  contract  a  bad  habit  of  body,  or 
mind ;  or  so  far  impair  his  constitution  as  to  render 
him  a  long  time  unfit  for  useful  service.  But  [Est 
modus  in  rehus,  &c.)  an  excess  of  these  things  de- 
feats their  end,  and  is  as  prejudicial  to  health,  as  a 
discreet  and  moderate  use  of  them  is  conducive  to  it.* 

V.  Enter  upon  nothing  but  what  you  are  deter- 
mined to  pursue  and  finish.  Much  time  is  often  lost 
by  vain  attempts,  and  leaving  useful  designs  imper- 
fect.    For  as  he  who  begins  to  build  a  house,  but 


*  Such  di\  f  r3ions  as  his,  viz.  the  clergyman'?-,  health  or  the  temper  of  his  mind, 
may  render  proper  for  hhn,  ought  to  be  manly,  decent,  and  grave ;  and  such  as 
may  neither  possess  his  mind  or  time  too  much,  nor  give  a  bad  character  of  him 
to  others.  His  cheerfulness  ought  to  be  frank,  but  neither  excessive  nor  licen- 
tious. His  friends  and  his  garden  ought  to  be  his  chief  diversions,  and  his  study 
his  chief  employment.    Past.  Care.  ch.  viii. 
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never  completes  it,  must  set  down  to  his  loss  the 
greatest  part  of  his  money  thus  expended,  so  a  stu- 
dent who  desists  from  a  work  (re  ijifectd)  wherein  he 
has  taken  much  pains  is  chargeable  with  as  fruitless 
an  expense  of  his  time  as  the  other  is  of  his  money.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  WAY  TO  READ  AUTHORS  TO  ADVANTAGE. 

A  STUDENT  should  be  as  careful  what  books  he 
reads  as  what  company  he  keeps.  They  both  leave 
the  same  tincture  on  the  mind. 

1.  Do  not  read  indiscriminately,  nor  indulge  a 
curiosity  of  perusing  every  new  book  that  comes  out, 
nor  desire  to  read  it  until  from  the  known  ability  of 
the  author,  or  the  information  of  some  judicious 
friend,  you  know  it  is  worth  your  reading.  The 
curiosity  of  Vanillus  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  men  and  their  characters  lellds  him  into  all 
company  when  he  is  at  Bath ;  and  when  he  hears  of 
a  new  stranger,  he  is  uneasy  until  he  knows  him,  and 
is  able  to  give  others  a  description  of  his  person, 
equipage,  and  family.  By  this  turn  of  temper,  Va- 
nillus loses  much  time  which  would  be  more  agreea- 
bly and  profitably  spent  in  the  conversation  of  a  few 
-select  friends.  He  knows  men,  but  not  human  na- 
ture. There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  man  of 
reading  and  a  man  of  learning.  One  can  not  read 
every  thing ;  and  if  we  could,  we  should  be  never  the 
wiser.  The  bad  would  spoil  the  good,  fill  our  minds 
with  a  confused  medley  of  sentiments  and  desires, 

*  If  you  are  writing  a  book,  or  engaged  in  any  work  which  requires  much 
time  and  pains  to  execute,  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  to  let  no  day  pass  witiiout  put- 
ting a  hand  to  it.  Nulla  dies  sine  linea,  will  carry  you,  like  a  steady  traveler,  a 
vast  length  in  one  year. 
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And  the  end  of  reading  would  be  quite  defeated  for 
want  of  time  and  power  to  improve  and  practice.  A 
man  that  eats  of  every  dish  at  table,  overloads  his 
stomach,  is  sick,  and  digests  nothing.  He  had  better 
have  fasted.* 

2.  Lay  aside  the  fruitless  inclination  of  reading 
a  trifling  author  quite  through,  in  hopes  of  finding 
something  better  at  the  end.  You  are  sure  of  find- 
ing something  better  in  another  on  the  same  subject. 
Therefore  lose  not  a  certainty  for  the  sake  of  a  mere 
possibility.  Why  should  you  confine  yourself  to 
listen  to  the  impertinence  of  one  man,  when  by  only 
turning  your  back  you  may  be  entertained  and  im- 
proved by  the  more  pleasing  and  instructive  conversa- 
tion of  another? 

3.  Observe  the  characteristical  beauties  of  your 
author.  Every  good  writer  has  his  peculiar  felicity, 
his  distinguishing  excellence.  Some  excel  in  style, 
entertain  us  with  easy,  natural  language,  or  with  an 
elegance  and  propriety  of  expression,  or  delight  us 
with  their  florid,  smooth,  and  well-turned  periods. 
Some  love  a  figurative,  difi'use,  and  flowing  style ; 
others  quite  a  plain,  rational,  discursive  one :  each 
have  their  excellence.  But  the  most  elegant  is  that 
which  is  most  natural,  proper,  and  expressive :  it  can 
not  then  be  too  short  and  plain  both  to  delight  and 
instruct— ^the  two  great  ends  of  language.  A  style 
overloaded  with  studied  ornaments  grows  prolix,  and 
prolixity  always  weakens  or  obscures  the  sentiment 
it  would  express.  No  decorations  of  well-chosen 
words  or  harmony  of  cadence  can  atone  for  this 
fault.  Such  a  style  is  like  a  lady  who,  in  adorning 
her  person,  spoils  a  good  shape  by  a  tawdry  dress, 
and  a  fine  face  by  paint  and  patches ;  and  both  pro- 
ceed from  the   same    afi*ectation,   in   preferring  the 

*  Distrahit  auinum  librorum  multitudo— Fastidientis  stomaclii  multa  degu8» 
ware,  quae  ubi  varia  sunt  et  di versa  inquinantj  non  alunt,    Sen.  Ep.  1. 

16* 
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embellishments  of  art  to  those  of  nature,  whose 
charms  are  infinitely  more  powerful  and  pleasinc. 
Others  excel  in  sentiments.  Those  sentiments  strike 
us  with  most  pleasure  that  are  strong,  or  clear,  or 
soft,  or  sublime,  pathetic,  just,  or  uncommon :  what- 
ever has  the  most  weight  and  brevity  finds  the  quick- 
est way  to  the  heart.  Others  excel  in  meihod ;  in  a 
natural  disposition  of  the  subject,  and  an  easy,  free, 
familiar  way  of  communicating  thoughts  to  the  under- 
standing :  nothing  is  very  striking  :  you  approve  and 
are  well  pleased  with  your  author,  and  you  scarce 
know  for  what.  This  resembles  the  Je  ne  sais  quoi^ 
tout  agreable.  in  the  very  humor,  turn,  and  air  of 
some  people  we  converse  with.  Others  are  very  happy 
in  their  manner  and  way  of  conveying  clear,  rational, 
solid  argtmaents  and  instructions  to  the  mind,  which 
arrest  your  attention,  command  your  approbation, 
and  force  your  assent  at  once.  You  see  every  thing 
in  broad  day,  in  a  fair,  strong,  and  proper  light.  A 
perfect  writer  has  all  these  excellencies  of  style,  sen- 
timent, method,  and  manner  united.  A  judicious 
reader  -will  observe  in  which  of  them  his  author  most 
excels. 

4.  From  all  your  authors  choose  one  or  two  for 
your  model,  by  which  to  form  your  style  and  senti- 
ments, and  let  them  be  your  Enchiridia,  youi-  pocket 
companions.  Consult  and  imitate  them  every  day, 
till  you  are  not  only  master  of  their  style  and"  senti- 
ments, but  imbibe  their  spirit.  But  be  very  cautious 
both  in  your  choice  and  imitation,  lest  with  their  ex- 
cellencies you  adopt  their  faults,  to  which  an  exces- 
sive veneration  for  them  may  make  you  blind.* 

5.  If  your  author  have  an  established  reputation, 
and  you  do  not   relish   him,  suspect   your   o^vn  taste 

*  Certis  ing'eiiiis  immorari  et  iDnntriri  oportet.  si  veils  aliquid  attrahere  quod 
m  animo  fideliter  redeat — probat<»  itaque  semper  leg-e,  et  siquando  ad  alios  di- 
Teitere  ITbaerit.  ad  priortj  rt-li.    Son.  Ibi-1. 
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and  judgment.  Perhaps  something  has  biassed  your 
mind  arrainst  him :  find  it  out  and  compare  it  with 
those  beauties  "virhich  charm  his  other  readers  more 
than  all  his  blemishes  offend  them.*  Or  perhaps  you 
do  not  understand  him  :  then  it  is  no  wonder  you  do 
not  admire  him.  If  youi*  judgment  be  good,  it  is  a 
sure  sign  your  author  is  so,  when  the  more  you  read 
him  the  more  you  like  him.  A  good  friend  and  a 
good  book  are  known  by  this — they  grow  in  your 
esteem  as  you  grow  in  aci^uaintance  with  them. 

When  you  meet  vfith  such  an  author  on  any  sub- 
ject, stick  by  him.  make  yourself  master  of  him. 
You  will  discover  new  beauties  in  him  every  time  you 
road  bim,  and  regret  not  that  you  are  unread  in  the 
common  rubbish.  Some  books  better  deserve  to  be 
read  through  ten  times  than  others  once.t 

6.  Before  you  sit  down  to  a  book,  taste  it,  i.  e., 
examine  the  title-page,  preface,  contents,  and  index ; 
then  turn  to  the  place  where  some  important  article 
is  discussed  ;  observe  the  writer's  diction,  argument, 
method,  and  manner  of  treating  it :  and  if  after  two 
or  three  such  trials  you  find  he  is  obscure,  confused, 
pedantic,  shallow,  or  trifling,  depend  upon  it  he  is 
not  worth  your  reading. 

7.  If  the  book  be  your  own,  make  marks  at  the 
margin  against  those  passages  where  the  sentiment 
is  well  conceived  or  expressed,  and  worth  your  re- 
membering or  retailing,  or  transfer  it  into  your 
common-place  book,  under  the  head  your  author  ia 
treating  of,  or  at  least  a  reference  to  it.t  In  read- 
ing an  ancient  Latin  or  Greek  author,  it  will  be  a 

* — ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  pauds 
C>ffenda,r  m&culi$,  qiia.5  aut  iacuria  fadit. 
Aut  bani&aa  panim  ea\-it  natura. — ^Hcw.  de  Art  Poet.  I.  S50. 
+ — dr:*k-«  rei:*tita  plaoebuni.    Juv. 

t  Inter  li-gr^ndum  antlsoren  man  oaotant  >r  ob-^errabis,  si  quolineidat  ins 
verb'uu.  M  qnod  argiiiiiiMliiM,  ami  imventam  acute,  aut  tortam  apte.  si  qua 
tcntia  digna  qaae  m  mor»  eoMaisiiefi :  isquc  )ocai>  arit  apta  notula  qi 
iii5^iiienda>.    llrasm.  de  Kat  StuJ. 
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help  to  the  memory  to  transcribe  the  passages  that 
struck  you  most,  in  the  spare  leaves  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  the  book,  in  English;  and,  by  thus  skim- 
ming off  the  cream,  you  will  always  have  it  ready  for 
Use.  If  you  meet  with  a  happy  expression  or  even 
one  well  chosen  word  on  any  subject,  which  you  may 
have  occasion  to  use,  and  wish  it  mJght  occur  to  you 
when  you  are  at  a  loss  for  expressions,  mark  it,  and 
make  it  your  own  for  ever.*  Thus  you  will  read 
with  taste  and  profit,  and  avoid  the  censure  which 
falls  upon 

A  bookish  blockhead,  ignoi'antly  read, 
With  loads  of  leai'ned  lumber  in  his  head* 


CHAPTER  III. 

now   TO    STUDY    TO    ADVANTAGE. 

Here  we  must  consider  both  the  subjects  and  the 
method. 

I.  As  to  the  subjects  of  your  study. 

Consider  what  will  make  you  most  eminent  and 
useful  in  your  profession  if  this  kind  of  study  is  to 
be  your  serious  business,  and  daily  and  diligently 
prosecuted.  In  all  your  reading,  keep  this  point  in 
view.  A  traveler  should  have  his  right  road  and 
the  end  of  his  journey  always  in  his  eye,  whatever 
little  diversions  or  excursions  he  may  indulge  by  the 

*  Quanto  pluris  feceris  exiguum  proventum,  tan  to  ad  altiora  doctrinae  vesti- 
gia es  evasui-us.  Qui  vilissimcs  quosque  nilmmos  admirantur,  intuenter  crebro, 
et  servant  accurate,  ad  summas  saepenumero  divitias  perveniunt;  pari  modo,  si 
quis  aptarit  sudorum  metam  bene  scribcre,  di^cat  mirari  bene  scripta,  discat  gau- 
dere,  si  vel  noiniua  duo  conjunxerit  venuste.    llin  de  Rat.  Stud.  p.  HI. 

t  Quisquie  verbum  Domini  statuit  sincere  prredicare,  perpetuus  et  assiduus  sit 
oportet  in  sancti  propositi  meditatione,  ut  sibi  constent  omnia  vitae  studia.  Eras. 
Eccl.  p.  H,  7. 

Quemadmodum  enim  non  inscite  dixit  quidam,  "  turn  eruditum  appellandum 
esse,  non  qui  didicerit  plurima,  sed  qui  optima  maximaque  necessaria;"  ita  non 
est  necesse  ut  futurus  Ecclesiastes  in  quibuslibet  consumat  operain  atque  setatem 
— sed  ea  primuni  ac  potissimum  discat  qux  ad  docendi  munus  sunt  accommoda- 
tissima.     Id.  p.  92.  93. 
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way.  You  may  sometimes  be  Neseio  quid  meditans 
nugarum,  but  do  not  be  totus  in  illis.* 

To  an  acquaintance  with  books  join  the  study  of 
human  nature.  Your  own  heart,  passions,  temper, 
humor,  habits,  and  dispositions,  will  be  the  books  you 
have  most  need  to  consult  on  this  subject. f  For 
human  nature  in  the  main  strokes  of  it  is  much  the 
same  in  all  the  human  species. J  Next  to  this,  your 
observations  on  the  ways,  and  characters,  and  tem- 
pers of  men  will  be  of  great  help  to  you,  together 
with  some  books  where  human  nature  is  strongly  and 
finely  painted,  in  its  various  shapes  and  appearances. 

It  is  not  beneath  the  Christian  philosopher  to 
take  some  pains  to  be  acquainted  with  the  world,  or 
the  humors,  manners,  forms,  ceremonies,  characters, 
and  customs  of  men ;  at  least  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  avoid  singularity  and  a  disagreeable  awkwardness, 
and  to  preserve  a  decorum  and  an  easy  address  in  all 
company. 

A  student  should  not  think  any  thing  unworthy 
his  attention  and  notice  that  has  a  tendency  either 
to  make  him  more  agreeable  or  more  useful  to  others. 
Some  regard  is  therefore  due  to  dress,  behavior,  the 
usual  forms  of  civility,  and  whatever  contributes  to 
the  art  of  pleasing.  Among  these  I  would  particu- 
larly recommend  a  habit  of  expressing  his  sentiments 
freely  and  properly  upon  any  subject.  Let  his  style 
and  language  be  studied  principally  with  this  view. 

II.  As  to  the  method  of  studying  to  advantage. 

Pray  for  a  divine  blessing  on  your  studies — that 
God  would  guide  you  into  the  most  useful  knowledge 
and  all  important  truths,  direct  your  subjects,  and 
assist  your  meditations  upon  them. 

Procure  a  collection  of   the  best  and  most  ap- 

*  Hor.  Sat.  1.  1.  s.  9. 

t  Vide  Self  knowledge.    Part  I.  chap.  9—11. 

X  Les  honimes  ?ont  a-peu-pres  tous  faits  de  la  meme  maniere ;  et  ainsi  ce  qui 
nou3  a  touche,  les  touchera  aussi.    Ostcrvald  de  I'exercice  du  Ministere,  p.  134. 
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proTed  books  which  treat  of  the  sciences  you  chiefly 
desire  to  cultivate,  and  make  yourself  master  of  them 
in  the  way  before  prescribed. 

Consult  your  own  genius  and  inclination  in  the 
study  you  intend  to  pursue :  you  will  else  row  against 
the  tide,  and  make  no  progress  that  is  either  comfort- 
able or  creditable  to  yourself. 

Compose  your  spii-its,  fix  your  thoughts,  and  be 
wholly  intent  on  the  subject  in  hand.  Xerer  pretend 
to  study  while  the  mind  is  not  recovered  from  a  hurry 
of  cares  or  the  pertui'bations  of  passion.  Such  abrupt 
and  violent  transitions  is  a  discipline  to  which  it  will 
not  easily  submit,  especially  if  it  has  not  been  well 
managed  and  long  accustomed  to  it.  Aurora  musis 
arnica,  necnon  vespera ;  because  the  mind  is  then 
commonly  most  free  and  disengaged. 

Let  the  scene  of  your  studies  be  a  place  of  silence 
and  solitude,  where  you  may  be  most  free  from  inter- 
ruption and  avocation. 

When  you  have  a  mind  to  improve  a  single 
thought,  or  to  be  clear  in  any  particular  point,  do  not 
leave  it  imtil  you  are  master  of  it.  View  it  in  every 
light.  Try  how  many  ways  you  can  express  it,  and 
which  is  the  shortest  and  best.  Would  you  enlarge 
upon  it :  hunt  it  down  from  author  to  author,  some 
of  which  will  suggest  hints  concerning  it  which  per- 
haps never  occurred  to  you  before,  and  give  every 
circumstance  its  weight.  Thus,  by  being  master  of 
every  subject  as  you  proceed,  though  you  make  but  a 
small  progress  in  reading,  you  mil  make  a  speedy 
one  in  tiseful  knowledge.  To  leave  matters  undeter- 
mined and  the  mind  unsatisfied  in  what  we  study,  is 
but  to  multiply  half  notions,  introduce  confusion,  and 
is  the  way  to  make  a  pedant,  but  not  a  scholar. 

Go  to  the  fountain  head.  Kead  original  authors 
rather  than  those  who  translate  or  retail  their 
thoughts.     It  will  give  you  more  satisfaction,  more 
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certainty,  more  judgment,  and  more  confidence,  when 
those  authors  are  the  subjects  of  conversation,  than 
you  can  have  by  taking  your  knowledge  of  them  at 
second  hand.  It  is  trusting  to  translations,  quota- 
tions, and  epitomes,  that  makes  so  many  half  scholars 
80  impertinently  wise. 

Finally,  be  patient  of  labor.  The  more  you 
accustom  yourself  to  laborious  thinking,  the  better 
you  will  bear  it.  But  take  care  the  mind  be  not 
jaded»* 

If  dirinity  be  your  peculiar  study,  observe  the 
following  rules. 

1.  Be  critically  expert  in  the  original  Scriptures 
of  the  Bible,  and  read  a  chapter  in  Hebrew,  and 
another  in  Greek  every  day :  and  especially  observe 
the  different  senses  in  which  the  same  original  word 
is  used  by  the  same  author  :  this  often  throws  a  great 
light  on  his  meaning. 

2.  "When  you  have  found  what  you  take  to  be 
your  author's  own  sense,  keep  to  that,  and  admit  of 
no  vague,  uncertain,  or  conjectural  constructions* 
whatever  doctrine  they  may  discountenance  or  favor. 

3.  Be  sure  to  make  the  sacred  Scripture  the 
source,  standard,  and  rule  of  all  your  theological 
sentiments.  Take  them  from  it,  bring  them  to  it, 
and  try  them  by  it. 

4.  Make  yourself  master  of  some  shon,  well 
chosen  system  of  divinity,  for  the  sake  of  method 
and  memory :  but  take  care  {^Xunius  in  verbum  jw 
rare  magi^tri)  that  you  be  not  swayed  by  the  credit 
of  any  human  names  in  matters  of  divine  faith.  Let 
reason,  evidence,  and  arcniment,  be  the  onlv  authori- 

*  Socrates  Die  non  bc'ininiim  modo,  t«rum  etia^  ApsS&aks  crkmlo, 
simu*  judicatus.  tt  pfremiis  PhilcwjpbMB  Fobs,  i"  -  .     -^    - 

emditioiug  penm&nmi  e^e.  sed  fraetVB  ksfceR 
no5  adferre  laboves,  aed  ' 


O  Tn.  quisqme  ee,  cm.  jgaeft  Tie  m  pectore  exuat,  a 
cat,  procol  afaost  mAta,  Ifii,  frolia,  Uaada,  q«K 
Boknt.    Ihira  petamns,  kc    Vld  KaageOetsifHS  de  TatTriM  Sti^iL  y^  13. 
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ties  to  which  you  submit.  Remember  it  is  truth  you 
seek ;  ai..d  seek  her,  as  you  would  do  any  thing  else^ 
in  the  place  where  she  is  most  likely  to  be  found. 

5.  Divest  yourself  as  much  as  possible  of  all  pre- 
possession in  favor  of,  or  prejudice  against,  any  par- 
ticular party  names  and  notions.  Let  the  mind  be 
equally  balanced,  or  it  will  never  rightly  determine 
the  weight  of  arguments.  Prejudice  in  one  scale  will 
outweigh  much  solid  truth  in  the  other ;  and  under 
Such  a  prepossession  the  mind  only  observes  which 
balance  preponderates,  not  what  it  is  that  turns  it. 

6.  Cultivate  a  proper  sense  of  the  imbecility  of 
the  human  mind,  and  its  proneness  to  error,  both  in 
yourself  and  others*  This  will  guard  you  against 
a  dogmatical  confidence  in  defence  of  your  own 
opinions,  and  arm.  you  against  the  influence  of  it  in 
others.  And  on  the  contrary,  endeavor  after  a  meek, 
humble,  teachable  temper,  which,  from  the  highest 
authority,  we  are  sure  is  the  best  disposition  of  mind 
to  seek  and  receive  divine  truth.* 

7.  Be  not  fond  of  controversy.  Theological  al- 
tercations have  in  all  ages  been  the  bane  of  real 
religion,  and  the  fatal  resource  of  unknown  mischief 
to  true  Christianity.  It  sours  the  temper,  confounds 
the  judgment,  excites  malevolence,  foments  feuds, 
and  banishes  love  from  the  heart ;  and  in  fine,  is  the 
devil's  most  successful  engine  to  depreciate  and  de- 
stroy the  principles  of  vital  piety.  Let  the  contro- 
versies you  read  be  the  most  important,  viz.,  those 
against  the  Deists  and  Papists :  and  read  only  the 
best  authors  upon  them,  among  whom  you  will  find 
none  to  exceed  the  late  bishop  of  London  and  Dr. 
Leland  in  the  former,  and  Dr.  Tillotson  and  Chilling- 
worth  in  the  latter. 

8.  Avoid  theological  minutenesses.    Lay  no  stress 

*  Ps.  xsv.  9. 
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on  trifles,  as  you  see  many  do^  either  from  a  wrong 
education,  or  a  weak  turn  of  mind.  Reserve  your 
zeal  for  the  most  important  subjects,  and  throw  it  not 
away  upon  little  things. 

9.  Let  none  but  the  best  writers  in  divinity  be 
your  favorites :  and  those  are  the  best  writers  who  at 
once  discover  a  clear  head  and  a  good  heart,  solid 
sense  and  serious  piety,  where  faith  and  reason,  devo- 
tion and  judgment  go  hand  in  hand. 


CHAPTER   n^ 

THE  METHOD  OF  COLLE€TmG  AND  PRESERVING  USEFUL 
THOUGHTS    FROM    CONVERSATION. 

Whenever  it  can  be  done  without  affectation 
and  pedantry,  turn  the  conversation  on  the  subject 
you  have  been  reading  last,  if  you  know  it  to  be 
suitable  to  your  company,  and  introduce  your  ma- 
turest  observations  upon  it.  This  will  fix  it  in  your 
memory,  especially  if  it  becomes  matter  of  debate.* 
For  the  mind  is  never  more  tenacious  of  any  princi- 
ples than  those  it  has  been  warmly  engaged  in  the 
defence  of:  and  in  the  course  of  such  debate  you 
may  perhaps  view  them  in  a  new  light,  and  be  ablfe 
to  form  a  better  judgment  of  them,  and  be  excited 
to  examine  them  with  more  care.  Intercourse  awa- 
kens the  powers,  whets  the  mind,  and  rubs  off  the 
rust  it  is  apt  to  contract  by  solitary  thinking.  The 
pump,  for  want  of  use,  grows  dry,  or  keeps  its  water 
at  the  bottom,  which  will  not  be  fetched  up  unless 
more  be  added. 

When  you  have  talked  over  the  subject  you  hav"^ 

*  Qtiicquid  didiceris  id  confestiiu  doeeas :  siu  ut  tiia  firmare,  et  prodesse  aliis 
potes.  Ea  doce  quae  noveris,  eaque  diversis  horis,  aliis  atque  aliis  conreniet  in- 
culcare.  Satis  sit,  si  quispiam  te  audiat,  interea  exercitio  miram  rerum  copiam 
tibi  comparayeris.    Ringel.  de  ratione  Studii,  p.  2i.  bd. 
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read,  think  over  what  jou  have  talked  of,  and  per- 
haps you  will  be  able  to  see  more  weight  in  the  sen- 
timents you  opposed  than  you  were  willing  to  admit 
in  the  jjresence  of  your  antagonist :  and  if  you  sus- 
pect you  was  then  in  an  error,  you  may  now  retract 
it  without  fear  of  mortification.  That  you  may  at 
once  improve  and  please  in  conversation,  remember 
the  following  rules : 

1.  Choose  your  company,  as  you  do  your  books, 
and  to  the  same  end.  The  best  company,  like  the 
best  books,  are  those  which  are  at  once  improving 
and  entertaining.*  If  you  can  receive  neither  pleas- 
ure nor  profit  from  your  company,  endeavor  to  fur- 
nish it  for  them.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  and  espe- 
cially if  there  be  danger  of  receiving  hurt  from 
them,  quit  them  as  decently  as  you  can. 

2.  Study  the  humor  of  your  company,  and  their 
character.  If  they  be  your  superiors,  or  much  in- 
clined to  talk,  be  an  attentive  hearer.  If  your  infe- 
riors, or  more  disposed  to  hear,  be  an  instructive 
speaker. 

3.  When  the  conversation  drops,  revive  it  with 
some  general  topic,  by  starting  a  subject  on  which 
you  have  some  good  things  to  say,*  or  you  know 
others  have ;  to  which  end  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  be 
a  little  prepared  with  topics  of  conversation  suitable 
to  the  company  you  are  going  into ;  and  the  course 
of  your  own  thoughts  in  conversation  will  be  more 
free  than  you  ordinarily  find  them  to  be  in  silent 
meditation. 

4.  When  any  thing  occurs  that  is  new  or  instruc- 
tive, or  that  you  are  willing  to  make  your  own,  enter 
it  down  in  your  minute  or  common-place  book,  if  you 
can  not  trust  your  memory,  for  in  conversation  all 
are  freebooters — whatever  you  lay  your  hand  on  that 

■-'■  Illc  tulit  punctum,  qui  miycuit  ivtile  duki.     Hor.  de  Arte  Poet.  1.  343. 
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is  worth  keeping  is  lawful  prize ;  but  take  care  that 
you  do  not  charge  either  the  one  or  the  other  with 
trash. 

5.  Never  stand  for  a  cipher  in  company  by  a 
total  silence.  It  will  appear  boorish  and  awkward, 
and  give  a  check  to  the  freedom  of  others.  It  is  ill 
manners.  Better  say  a  trivial  thing  than  nothing  at 
all.  Perhaps  you  hear  a  deal  of  impertinence, 
uttered  by  some  in  the  company,  which  you  candidly 
excuse :  presume  upon  their  candor,  if  you  happen 
to  talk  in  the  same  manner.  You  have  a  right  to 
claim  it ;  you  will  readily  receive  it.  Something 
trite  and  low  uttered  with  an  easy,  free,  obliging  air, 
will  be  better  received  than  entire  silence,  and  indeed 
than  a  good  sentiment  delivered  in  a  stiff,  pedantic, 
or  assuming  manner :  and  many  good  things  may 
arise  out  of  a  common  observation.  However,  after  a 
dead  silence,  it  will  set  the  conversation  going,  and 
the  company,  who  want  to  be  relieved  from  it,  will  be 
obliged  to  you.  This  is  a  secret  that  will  never  fail 
to  please. 

6.  Join  not  in  the  hurry  and  clamor  of  the  talk, 
especially  Avhen  a  trilling  point  is  disputed  and  several 
speak  at  once,  but  be  a  patient  hearer,  till  you  have 
made  yourself  master  of  the  subject  and  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides :  and  then  you  may  possibly  find 
an  opportunity  to  put  in  as  mediator  with  credit  fo 
your  jiulgment. 

Repeat  not  a  good  thing  in  the  same  company 
twice,  unless  you  are  sure  you  are  not  distinctly 
heard  the  first  time. 

7.  Though  you  may  safely  animadvert  upon,  yet 
do  not  oppose,  much  less  rally  the  foibles  or  mistakes 
of  any  one  in  the  company,  unless  they  be  very  noto- 
rious, and  there  be  no  danger  of  giving  ofi'ence.  But 
remember  that  he  himself  sees  the  matter  in  a  differ- 
ent lio'ht  from  what  you  do,  and  with  other  eves. 
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8.  If  detraction  or  profaneness  mingle  with  tlie 
conversation,  discountenance  it  by  a  severe,  or  a 
resolute  silence,  where  reproof  would  be  thought  in- 
delicate. If  this  be  not  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
make  no  scruple  to  withdraw.* 

9.  Affect  not  to  shine  in  conversation,  especially 
before  those  who  have  a  good  opinion  of  their  own 
understanding.  The  surest  way  to  please  them  is  to 
give  them  opportunity  to  show  their  parts :  a  mo- 
nopoly of  this  kind  will  scarce  ever  be  endured  with 
patience,  t 

10.  Bear  with  the  impertinences  of  conversation. 
Something  may  be  learned  from  them,  or  some  op- 
portunity may  be  given  you  to  put  in  a  sentiment 
more  apropos.  Besides,  what  appears  low  and  flat  to 
you  may  not  to  another.^ 

11.  Appear  perfectly  free,  friendly,  well  pleased, 
easy,  and  unreserved.  This  will  make  others  so,  and 
draw  out  many  a  good  thought  from  them,  and  is 
much  more  pleasing  than  a  studied  politeness,  and  all 
the  usual  arts  of  common-place  civility. § 

*  Possidonius  relates  of  St.  Austin,  that  this  Latin  distich  was  inscribed  on  the 
tal)le  where  he  entertained  his  friends, 

Quisquis  amat  dictis  absentem  rodere  amieum, 
Hanc  mensam  indignam  novf  i-it  esse  sibi. 

f  Conversation  is  a  sort  of  commerce,  towai'd  which  everyone  ought  to  furnish 
his  quota,  i.  e.  to  hoar  and  speali  in  his  turn.  It  is  acting  against  the  rules  of 
honesty,  and  laws  of  commerce,  to  monopolize  all,  and  deprive  others  of  the  share 
thej^  have  in  the  gain.  It  is  in  like  manner,  a  kind  of  injustice  in  those  who  com- 
pose the  circle,  always  to  i>surp  the  talk.  If  your  design  by  it  is  to  make  a  show 
of  your  parts,  and  to  procure  esteem,  you  quite  mistake  your  interest ;  for  you 
exasperate  those  against  you  whom  you  thus  force  to  silence,  who  can  not  bear 
th«  ascendant  you  give  yourself,  and  "the  degree  of  superiority  you  assume.  Re- 
flect, upon  ridicule,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

X  That  which  makes  common  conversation  so  nauseous,  are  the  applauses  be- 
stowed on  follies.  Narrow  souls  admire  every  thing,  and  cry  up  the  least  trifles, 
that  ought  to  be  let  pass.  That  which  becomes  a  well  bred  man  on  these  occa- 
sions, is  to  say  nothing.  It  would  be  a  criminal  complaisance  to  applaud  offensive 
fooleries.  It  would  be  likewise  a  faulty  delicacy,  to  bear  with  nothing  but  what 
is  exquisite,  and  to  express  contempt  for  every  thing  that  is  fiat  and  trivial. 
Idem.  p.  346. 

g  However  it  is  extolled  as  the  great  art  of  conversation,  to  appear  with  the 
utmost  openness  and  civility  when  you  are  most  upon  the  reserve ;  yet,  as  it  is 
not  only  the  ordinary  dress  of  courtiers,  and  travelers,  but  an  art  that  frequently 
belongs  to  the  shops,  the  covering  is  much  more  transparent,  than  they  who  act 
under  it  are  apt  to  think.  And  besides,  such  an  address  is  really  nauseous 
among  friends ;  and  the  greatest  masters  of  this  artful  smoothness,  seldom  deceive 
others  thereby,  so  much  as  theraselvep.    Vide  Adviw  to  a  sou,  p.  3t. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   IMPROVEMENT   OF   OUR    THOUGHTS   WHEN   ALONE. 

A  STUDENT,  like  a  philosopher,  should  never  be 
less  alone  than  when  alone.  Then  it  is  that,  if  it  be 
not  his  own  fault,  he  may  enjoy  the  best  of  company. 

Next  to  the  regulation  of  the  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, the  most  important  branch  of  self-government 
is  the  command  of  our  thoughts,  which  without  a 
strict  guard  will  be  as  apt  to  ramble  as  the  other  to 
rebel.  The  great  difficulty  will  be  to  keep  them  fixed 
and  steadily  employed  upon  your  subject.  To  this 
end  let  the  mind  be  calm  and  dispassionate  ;  view 
your  theme  in  every  light ;  collect  your  best  thoughts 
upon  it ;  clothe  those  thoughts  in  words,  and  consider 
how  Mr.  Addison,  Mr.  Melmoth,  or  any  other  writer 
you  admire,  would  express  the  same ;  guard  against 
a  vagrancy  or  dissipation  of  your  thoughts ;  recall 
them  when  they  are  ram^bling ;  and  observe  by  what 
connection  of  ideas  or  images  they  are  enticed  away 
from  their  work,  and  refix  them  more  diligently :  if 
you  have  a  pen  and  ink  at  hand,  set  down  your  best 
sentiments  on  paper.  If  your  subject  be  of  a  reli- 
gious nature,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recollect  some 
proper  text  of  Scripture,  as  a  standard  to  which  you 
may  recall  your  vagrant  forces. 

Let  the  matter  of  your  meditations  be  something 
seasonable,  important,  or  entertaining.  Consult  the 
temper  your  mind  is  in,  or  ought  to  be  in  at  that 
time ;  and  let  your  subject  be  suitable  to  it. 

Take  care  that  nothing  vain,  or  vicious  steal  into 
your  mind  when  alone.  Hereby  you  make  yourself 
a  very  bad  companion  to  yourself,  and  become  your 
own  tempter. 
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If  the  place  or  occasion  will  admit  it,  think  viva 
voce^  or  utter  your  thoughts  aloud. 

In  your  evening  meditations  go  over  in  your 
mind  the  best  things  you  have  read  or  heard  that 
day,  and  recollect  them  the  next  morning.* 

The  great  advantage  of  being  alone  is  that  you 
may  choose  your  company ;  either  your  books,  your 
friend,  your  God,  or  yourself.  There  is  another  will 
be  ready  to  intrude,  if  not  resolutely  repelled.  By 
the  turn  of  your  thoughts  you  may  detect  his  en- 
trance, and  by  what  passage  he  stole  in.  You  may 
know  him  by  his  cloven  foot ;  and  you  have  the  best 
precept  exemplified  by  the  best  precedent  how  to 
eject  him.f 

If  hooks  be  your  subject,  or  what  you  lately  read 
and  laid  up  in  your  memory,  your  mental  employ- 
ment will  be  recollection  and  judgment.  Recollec- 
tion, to  recall  to  your  mind  the  good  things  you  have 
read;  and  judgment,  to  range  them  under  their 
proper  class,  and  to  consider  upon  what  occasion  or 
in  what  company  it  may  be  proper  or  useful  to  pro- 
duce them. 

If  you  choose  a  friend  for  the  companion  of  your 
solitude,  let  it  not  be  merely  for  your  own  pleasure ; 
but  consider  in  what  manner  you  may  improve  or 
entertain  him  ;  or  what  it  is  you  would  learn  from 
him,  and  in  what  manner  you  may  best  behave 
towards  him  the  next  time  you  come  in  his  company. 

When  you  desire  to  have  the  great  God  for  the 
object  of  your  contemplation,  as  you  should  always 
do  in  your  religious  retirements,  your  mind  can  not  be 
too  serious,  composed  and  free.  Now  it  is  that  the 
thoughts  will  be  most  apt  to  revolt  and  ramble,  and 
the  utmost  eiforts  must  be  used  to  guard  and  guide 


*  Id  quoque  perutile  fuerit,  ante  somnum  notaro  (iim-ciinqut^  luce  ea  peracta 
sunt,     llingel.  de  Rat.  Stud.  p.  110. 

t  S-c  .Tames  iv.  7.  compared  with  Matt.  iv.  1«. 
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them.     Two  things  in  this   case  you  should  never 
forget : 

1.  Earnestly    implore    his    help,    that    you    may 
think  not  only  steadily,  but  worthily  of  him. 

2.  Consider  him  as  present  with  you,  and  as  wit 
ness  to  all  the  employment  of  your  mind. 

Lastly.  If  you  are  your  own  companion,  and 
self-meditation  be  your  business,  you  have  a  large 
field  before  you.*  But  one  thing  be  sure  not  to 
neglect,  viz,  sharply  and  impartially  to  reprove  your 
self,  in  case  of  any  observable  failure,  and  resolve  to 
amend  your  conduct  in  that  particular,  especially 
when  the  same  circumstances  recur. 

*  See  Self  Knowledge,  part  iji.  chap.  I. 


PART    II. 


The  business  of  a  pastor  is  to  do  all  he  can  to 
promote  the  eternal  interest  of  the  souls  of  men. 
And  to  keep  his  eye  continually  on  this,  the  great 
object  of  the  sacred  office,  will  he  a  good  direction  to 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  it. 

He  is  now  to  improve,  regulate,  digest,  and  apply 
that  stock  of  knowledge  he  has  taken  so  much  pains 
to  acquire  ;  and  examine  what  part  of  it  wdll  be  most 
helpful  to  him  in  his  great  design. 

The  duties  of  the  pastor's  office  may  be  com"prised 
under  the  six  following  general  heads. 

Preacluny.  Praying.  Administering  the  seals. 
Visiting  the  sick.  His  conduct  toivard  his  people' in 
general ;  and  toward  persons  of  different  characters 
in  particular. 

I.  Preaching.  This  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts ; 

Preparation.,  and  Elocution. 

1.  Preparation.  Which  consists  of  composition, 
and  the  duties  immediately  previous  to  preaching. 


CHAPTER  I. 

COMPOSING    OF    SERMONS. 

"Besides  all  the  usual  academical  preparations, 
the  study  of  languages,  sciences,  divinity,  &c.,  there 
is  a  particular  art  of  preaching  to  which,  if  ministers 
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did  more  seriously  apply  themselves,  it  vroidd  ex- 
tremely facilitate  that  service,  and  make  it  more 
easy  to  themselves,  and  more  profitable  to  their  hear- 
ers.""^ For  acquiring  which  art,  the  rules  laid  down 
in  this  and  the  three  following  chapters  may  be  help- 
ful to  those  who  are  entering  upon  the  sacred  employ- 
ment. 

1.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  choice 
of  the  subject.  Here  you  must  consult  your  own  ge- 
nius, taste,  and  abilities ;  and  choose  those  subjects 
which  have  most  impressed  your  own  mind ;  for  on 
those  you  are  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  to  produce 
the  most  mature  and  useful  sentiments.  Consult  also 
the  temper,  taste,  and  capacities  of  your  audience. 
For  the  more  suitable  your  subject,  stj^e,  and  senti- 
ments are  to  them,  the  more  likely  you  will  be,  both 
to  please  and  improve  them.  And,  therefore,  a  minis- 
ter should  never  fix  nor  choose  to  preach,  among  a  peo- 
ple, whose  opinions  are  widely  different  from  his  own. 
"  Let  the  most  useful  and  pertinent  subjects,  be  your 
most  frequent  choice.  Those  are  the  most  useful 
Avhich  are  the  most  edif^^ing ;  and  those  most  perti- 
nent that  are  most  fitted  to  the  capacities,  and  neces- 
sities of  the  auditory.  To  both  which  you  ought  to 
have  a  special  regard. "f  If  you  are  at  a  loss  for  a 
text,  consult  the  contents  of  the  several  volumes  of 
sermons  you  have  by  you.  That  a  man  may  form 
himself  to  preaching  he  ought  to  take  some  of  the 
best  models,  and  try  wliat  he  can  do  on  a  text  han- 
dled by  them  without  reading  them ;  and  then  com- 
pare his  with  theirs.  This  will  more  sensibly  and 
without  putting  him  to  the4)lush,  model  him  to  imi- 
tate, or,  if  he  can,  to  excel  the  best  authors.  J  What- 
ever particular  text  strikes  your  mind  with  more  than 
common  force  in  the  course  of  ^^our  reading  or  medi- 

*  Wilkin's  Ecclesiastes,  p.  1. 

f  Barecroft's  Ars  Coucionandi,  p.  92. 

X  Burnet',*  Past.  Care,  pp.  2:iti.  'z-2'i. 
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tating  the  scriptures,  ^en  it  down  with  some  useful 
strictures  that  may  occur  to  you,  for  the  foundation 
of  a  future  work.  By  this  means,  you  will  have  a 
good  supply  of  suitable  texts  at  hand.  A  sermon 
should  be  made  for  a  text,  and  not  a  text  found  out 
for  a  sermon.  For,  to  give  our  discourses  weight,  it 
should  appear  that  we  are  led  to  them  by  our  text. 
Such  sermons  will  probably  Jiave  much  more  effect 
than  a  general  discourse  to  which  a  text  seems  only 
to  be  added  as  a  decent  introduction,  but  to  which  no 
regard  is  had  in  the  progress  of  it.*  Affect  not  an 
obscure,  difficult,  or  barren  text,  to  show  your  ingen- 
uity in  throwing  light  upon  it,  or  set  others  wonder- 
ing what  you  can  make  of  it.  Discourses  from  such 
texts  must  be  either  unprofitable  or  unnatural,  f 

2.  Having  chosen  your  subject :  your  next  care 
is,  to  be  furnished  with  a  store  of  useful  and  perti- 
nent thoughts  upon  it.  Having  fixed  your  spot  on 
which  to  build,  you  are  now  to  prepare  materials.  To 
this  purpose,  carefully  peruse  your  text,  both  in  the 
original  and  different  translations.  Attend  to  its  con- 
nexions and  reference ;  and  observe  what  is  the  prin- 
cipal subject  it  points  to.  Collect  from  your  concor- 
dance, or  common-place  book  to  the  Bible,  or  from 
Mr.  Clark's  Annotations,  or  from  Wilson's  Christian 
Dictionary,  and  others,  all  its  parallel  places,  or 
the  several  scriptures  that  have  a  reference  to  it. 
Pen  them  down  on  loose  paper,  to  be  properly  inter- 
woven into  the  discourse  under  any  particular  head 
or  branch  of  it.  Consult  other  authors  on  the  same 
subject.  Use  their  thoughts,  but  not  their  words, 
unless  you  quote  them  expressly;  which  should  never 
be  done,  unless  your  author  be  a  writer  of  eminence, 
and  of  good  repute  with  your  audience.     And  let  it 

*  Id.  p.  280. 

t  Id.  et  Ibid.  JIany  will  remember  the  text  that  remember  notliing  else ;  there- 
fore such  a  choice  should  be  made  as  may  at  least  put  a  weighty  aud  speak- 
ing sentence  of  the  scriptures  upon  the  memories  of  the  people.    Id.  p.  217. 
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be  a  sentiment  so  weighty,  and  well  expressed,  as  de- 
serves to  be  remembered  by  them. ;  and  then  they  will 
remember  it  the  sooner  as  coming  from  him,  than 
from  yom'self. 

3.  Having  thus  provided  materials ;  form  your 
plan.  Let  your  method,  as  well  as  your  subject,  flow 
from  your  text.  Let  the  division  be  easy  and  natu- 
ral, and  such  as  the  audience  would  expect.  "Let  it 
arise  from  the  subject  itself;  and  give  a  light  and  just 
order  to  the  several  parts.  Such  a  division,  as  may 
easily  be  remembered,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to 
connect  and  retain  the  whole.  -  In  fine,  a  division  that 
shows  at  once  the  extent  of  the  subject,  and  of  all  its 
parts."*  Avoid  a  tedious  multiplication  of  particu- 
lars under  every  general  head  of  your  discourse.  Let 
your  particular  heads  be  not  only  few,  but  distinct ; 
and  affect  not  to  conceal  the  number  and  order  of 
them,  if  they  be  distinct  and  natural,  as  some  modern 
preachers  do.  It  is  a  false  delicacy  to  aim  at  redu- 
cing a  sermon  to  the  form  of  a  polite  harangue.  The 
other  method  of  expressing  the  number  of  the  heads 
in  their  proper  order,  is  not  only  more  pleasing  to  the 
common  sort  of  hearers,  but  a  help  to  their  under- 
standing and  memory ;  which  a  preacher  should  by 
all  means  carefully  regard.f  "It  will  be  proper,  to 
draw  yom'  method  or  plan,  on  a  loose  piece  of  paper 
laid  before  you,  with  the  several  particulars  under 
their  respective  general  heads ;  and  whatever  place 
of  scripture,  or  inferences,  &c.,  you  meet  with  in 
reading  or  meditating,  pertinent  to  any  particular 
point  you  shall  speak  to,  you  may  then  place  them 
under  that  particular ;  for  all  things  may  not  come  to 
your  mind  at  once,  and  a  thought  is  so  quickly  gone, 

*  Cambray's  Tlilogiies  on  Eloquence,  p.  9. 

f  It  is  but  a  bad  rule  in  Alstcd,  (at  least  for  vulgar  auditor?)  when  he  ad- 
vises to  conceal  and  alter  the  method  for  variety's  sake.  Crapais  dhpositimiis 
tollit  fasHdium  auditoris.  This  may  be  true  of  itching  curious  hearers,  but  not 
of  such  as  regard  their  own  profit  and  edifitation.     Wilk.  Ecclcs.  p.  5. 
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let  youi*  memory  be  almost  ever  so  tenacious  and  re-» 
tentive,  that  you  will  hardly  retain  it,  unless  it  be  in 
this  manner  committed  to  paper.  And  whatever 
place  of  Scripture  you  make  use  of,  which  you  do 
not  well  understand,  consult  the  ablest  commentators 
on  that  passage  for  the  meaning  of  it,  that  you  may 
not  apply  it  to  a  wrong  sense."* 

4.  Having  thus  provided  materials,  and  formed 
your  plan,  begin  the  superstructure,  which  will  now 
be  raised  and  adorned  with  great  ease,  and  be  con- 
tinually improving  upon  your  hands*  For  no  man 
can  talk  well  on  a  subject  of  which  he  is  not  entirely 
master,  f 

"  In  the  beginning  you  must  endeavor  to  gain  the 
favor  of  the  audience  by  a  modest  introduction,  a  re- 
spectful address,  and  the  genuine  marks  of  candor 
and  probity. "J  Let  your  exordium  be  short,  modest, 
grave,  and  striking ;  either  by  proposing  your  method, 
and  entering  upon  your  subject  directly  ;  or  by  a  few 
important  general  observations,  which  are  connected 
with,  or  naturally  lead  to  it ;  or  by  some  short  unex- 
pected  remark  on  the  words  of  the  text. 

In  your  enlargement  on  particulars,  if  you  find 
your  thoughts  do  not  run  freely  on  any  point,  do  not 
urge  them  too  much :  this  will  tire  and  jade  the  fac- 
ulties too  soon.  But  pursue  your  plan :  better 
thoughts  may  occur  afterwards,  which  you  may  occa- 
sionally insert. 

Let  your  best  sentiments  stand  in  the  beginning 
or  end  of  a  paragraph,  and  the  rest  in  the  middle, 
which  will  pass  very  well  in  good  company.  And  let 
every  head  conclude  with  some  striking  sentence,  or 
pertinent  Scripture. 

*  Bal:ectoft's  Ars  Cone.  pp.  Ill,  Il2. 

f  Et  enim  ex  rcrum  cognitione  cfflorescat  et  rednndet  oportet  oratio :  qu;e  nisi 
eub  est  res  ab  oratore  percepta  et  cognita,  inanem  quandam  habet  eloputionem> 
et  fere  puerilem.    Cicero  de  Orat.  1.  1.  g  6> 

X  Cambray's  Dialogues  on  Kloquenre,  p.  117.— Sed  hrec  adjuvant  in  oratore,  leni- 
tas  vocis,  vultusj  pudoris  siguificutio,  vorborum  couiitay.     Cicero  de  Orat.  1.  i.'.  §  43 
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As  every  complete  sermon  resembles  a  little  book, 
the  method  of  composing  the  former,  may  be  the  same 
with  what  llingelbcrgius  tells  us  he  used  in  composing 
the  latter. 

"  My  first  care,"  says  he,  ^'is  to  form  in  my  mind 
a  perfect  plan  of  the  -work  before  me.  Then  in  a 
large  tablet  or  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  set  down  the  titles  of 
the  chapters,  or  the  several  heads  I  am  to  discourse 
on.  Then  I  look  over  them  to  see  if  they  have  their 
proper  place,  connexion,  and  coherence.  And  alter 
them  as  I  see  occasion.  Then,  whilst  my  mind  is  still 
warm  with  the  subject,  I  take  a  brief  sketch  of  what 
is  proper  to  be  said  under  each  head,  which  I  write 
down  on  a  loose  piece  of  paper ;  these  I  afterwards 
transfer  into  my  plan,  and  in  a  fair  hand  transcribe 
under  their  proper  heads.  By  this  means,  I  have  the 
whole  subject  and  method  of  the  work  under  my  eye 
at  once.  Then  I  every  day  transcribe  a  chapter  for 
the  press,  and  add,  or  expunge,  as  I  go  along,  accord- 
ing as  the  matter  requires.  After  this,  w^hen  I  see 
nothing  deficient  or  redundant  in  the  subject,  I  apply 
myself  to  revise  the  language."* 

Let  your  application  be  close,  fervent,  and  animat- 
ed.f  To  which  end,  get  your  own  heart  warmed  and 
penetrated  wuth  your  subject.  For,  however  drowsy, 
or  inattentive  your  hearers  may  be  in  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  a  discourse,  they  should  be  always  awa- 
kened and  warmed  at  the  close.  "  It  is  oftentimes 
proper  at  the  end  of  a  discourse  to  make  a  short  re- 
capitulation, wherein  the  orator  ought  to  exert  all  his 
force  and  skill,  in  giving  the  audience  a  full,  clear, 
concise  view  of  the  chief  topics  he  has  enlarged 
upon. "J     And  let  the  last  sentence  of  the  sermon,  be 

*  Ringel.  de  Katione  Stud.  pp.  88.  92.  Vid.  Ars  Concio  p.  9:2. 

f  II  ne  suffit  pas  de  savoir  d'ou  il  faut  tirer  les  usages ;  il  est  nece.ssaire  de 
connoitre  le  but  qu'on  doit  se  proposer  dans  uno  application.  Or  ce  but,  c'est 
d'emouvoir,  de  toucher  ses  auditeurs,  de  leur  inspirer  les  Bentimens  de  piete, 
d'amour  de  Dieu,  de  charite,  &c.  Ost.  do  rexercice,  p.  1^6. 

X  Cambray's  Dialogues,  p.  118. 
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either  your  text,  or  some  pertinent  scripture,  or  some 
weighty  thought  well  expressed  and  worth  remember- 
ing. 

5.  Having  thus  raised  your  superstructure  on  the 
plan  proposed,  you  must  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the 
work,  by  decently  adorning  it :  which  is  the  business 
of  a  revisal,  wherein  you  are  to  re-examine  the 
method,  matter,  and  style. 

1.  The  method.  Here  perhaps  you  may  see  some 
small  alterations  necessary ;  e.  g.  this  head  may  come 
in  more  naturally  before  that ;  such  a  sentiment  will 
shine  to  more  advantage  at  the  conclusion  of  a  para- 
graph ;  and  this  particular  head  is  not  sufficiently 
distinct  from  that,  and  therefore  both  had  better  be 
wrought  into  one. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  matter.  Such  a  sentiment 
is  expressed  before,  therefore  strike  it  out  here ;  too 
much  is  said  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  too  little 
upon  that ;  add  here,  retrench  there ;  if  any  new 
thought,  or  pertinent  scripture  occur  to  your  mind, 
search  out  the  proper  place  where  to  dispose  of  it. 

3.  With  regard  to  your  style.  This  thought  is 
obscurely  expressed,  explain  it ;  this  sentence  is 
equivocal,  be  more  determinate ;  this  is  too  long, 
shorten  it :  here  is  a  jingle,  correct  it ;  this  disposi- 
tion of  the  Avords  is  harsh  and  hard  to  be  pronounced, 
alter  it ;  this  expression  is  too  mean  and  vulgar,  sub- 
stitute a  better.* 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following 
general  rules  relating  to  the  style  of  the  pulpit. 

1.  Let  it  be  plain,  proper,  and  perspicuous ;  and 
then  the  shorter  it  is,  the  better.  A  concise,  full, 
and  nervous  style  is  always  most  striking,  therefore 
most  pleasing.     To  obscure  and  weaken  the  sense  by 

*  Equidem  in  libris  excudendis,  cum  speciosum  aliquem  vocum  contextum, 
aut  verba  duo,  ornata  invenio,  laetitia  exulto  majore,  quam  si  aureum  repcrissem. 
Ringel.  de  Rat.  Stud.  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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a  studied   ornament   or  flow  of  words,  is  wrong  ora- 
tory, and  nauseous  to  every  one  of  true  taste. 

"The  words  in  a  sermon  must  be  simple  and  in 
common  use,  not  savoring  of  the  schools,  or  above  the 
understanding  of  the  people.  All  long  periods,  such 
as  carry  two  or  three  different  thoughts  in  them  must 
be  avoided  ;  for  few  hearers  can  follow  or  apprehend 
these.  Niceties  of  style  are  lost  before  a  common 
audience."* 

2.  Let  your  numbers  be  full  and  flowing.  And 
carefully  avoid  all  harshness  and  dissonance  in  the 
choice  and  disposition  of  your  words :  this  is  a  part 
of  rhetoric,  which  though  carefully  cultivated  by  the 
ancients,  is  too  much  neglected  by  the  moderns. f 
"  In  reading  over  a  discourse  to  ourselves,  we  must 
observe  what  Avords  sound  harsh,  and  agree  ill  to- 
rr ether ;  for  there  is  a  music  in  speaking,  as  well  as  in 
singing,  which  a  man  though  not  otherwise  critical  in 
sounds,  will  soon  discover.  "| 

3.  Observe  a  medium  between  a  too  short  and  too 
prolix  a  style,  The  sententious  style  is  apt  to  be  de- 
fective. A  prolix  one,  if  the  members  of  a  long  sen- 
tence be  not  judiciously  disposed,  and  fraught  with  a 
weight  of  sentiment,  tedious  and  disagreeable  ;  and  a 
low  creeping  style  is  as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of 
the  pulpit,  as  a  high  and  turgid  one.  There  is  a  de- 
cency to  be  observed  in  our  language,  as  well  our 
dress.  §     With  regard   to  both,  a  prudent   man  will 

*  Burnet's  Past.  Care,  p.  22;3. 

t  See  treatise  on  Prosaic  nuiiil)ers — Xumeios  equidcm  vitam  vocaverim  ora- 
tionis  :  quod  baud  obscure  apparebit,  si  sententiam  numerosam  solveris,  iisdem 
servatis  et  transpositis  verbis.  Quippe  quae  ante  efiBcax  erat,  ea  soluta  ridicula 
Tidebitur ;  quamobrem  in  omni  opere,  prima  curarum  esse  debet,  ut  res  sive 
membra  cobereant ;  proxima,  ut  verba,  seu  modulatio  numerorilm.  Ringel.  de 
Kat.  Stud.  pp.  9-2,  93. 

X  Burnet's  Past.  Care,  p.  236. 

§  Evpression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  stiU 
Appears  more  decent,  as  more  suitable : 
A  low  conceit  in  pompous  words  expressed, 
Is  like  a  clown  in  royal  purple  dressed ; 
i"or  different  styles  with  different  subjects  sort, 
As  several  garbs,  With  countiy,  town,  and  court. 
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consider,  not  only  what  is  decent  in  itself,  but  what 
is  most  so  at  certain  times.* 

4.  An  illustration  of  your  subject  by  sensible  im- 
ages, and  apt  similes,  will  always  be  agreeable. 

Lastly.  Let  the  conclusion,  of  your  periods  be 
harmonious,  and  your  concluding  thoughts  the  most 
memorable,  t 

See  more  on  this  subject,  Part  11.  c.  4. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL  RULES  RELATING  TO  PREACHING. 

1.  It  were  advisable  for  young  preachers  to  pen 
down  every  sentence  of  their  sermons  in  short  hand; 
and  trust  nothing  to  their  memories,  until  they  are 
masters  of  a  free,  fluent,  and  proper  style ;  and  have 
acquired  a  good  command  of  their  spirits,  a  free  utter- 
ance, and  a  maturity  of  sentiments.  Then  they  may 
venture  to  leave  something  to  the  memory,  by  writ- 
ing half  sentences,  until  by  degrees  they  are  able  to 
trust  to  it  a  good  part  of  the  enlargement  under  every 
head.  This  will  be  no  great  burden,  provided  they 
take  care  to  be  thoroughly  masters  of  their  notes,  be- 
fore they  go  up  into  the  pulpit ;  and  will  be  a  great 
help  to  a  free,  decent  and  natural  elocution. 

I  would  not  advise  any  young  minister,  though 
ever  so  happy  in  a   strength  of  memory,  entirely  to 

Some  by  old  words,  to  fame  have  made  pretence, 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  tlieir  sense ; 
Such  labored  nothings  in  ?o  strange  a  style, 
Amaze  the  unlearned,  make  the  learned  smile. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Criticifm. 
*  Omnique   in  re,  posse  quod  deceat   fa  cere,  art!  s  et  naturae  est:   scire  quid 
quandoque  deceat,  prudentise.     Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  3,  §  Hn. 

f  Elocutio  partibus  quatuor  consummatur.  Primum  enim  si  res  tractetur 
niagnifica,  caveo  ue  particula  usquam  jaceat  humi,  infra  dignitatem  orationis — 
turn  etiam  video  ne  verbum  idem,  aut  syllaba.  si  fieri  possit,  bis  ponatiir — ad  haDC 
do  operam,  ut  numerorum  gratia,  slve  coiieeutus  cohaprcat,  aut  per  omncs  period! 
partes,  aut  saltem  in  fine  —  Postroma  cura  est,  ne  multi  sint  fines  sententiarum, 
qui  pedes  oasdem  hataeaut.    Ringel.  de  Kat.  Stud.  pp.  90,  31. 
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lay  aside  his  notes ;  it  can  answer  no  valuable  end, 
and  the  inconveniences  of  it  are  these  :  the  thoughts 
may  possibly  wander  ;  in  that  case  you  are  bewildered 
without  a  guide ;  this  reflection  will  create  a  confu- 
sion and  perplexity  in  the  mind,  which  the  hearers 
will  observe  with  pain ;  and  you  will  scarce  ever  be 
able  to  recover  the  right  tract  in  that  hurry  of  spirits 
without  many  a  trip  and  much  trouble  ;  this  will  throw 
a  tremor,  at  least  a  diffidence  on  the  mind,  which  will 
make  it  difficult  to  resume  your  wonted  courage.  Be- 
sides, when  so  much  attention  is  bestowed  on  the 
memory,  you  will  be  apt  to  pay  too  little  to  the  judg- 
ment and  affections.  You  will  not  have  leisure  to 
observe  how  much  your  own  heart  is  affected,  or  how 
you  may  best  affect  that  of  hearers ;  who  are  never 
more  pleased,  than  when  they  see  their  preacher  com- 
posed, free,  and  deeply  impressed  with  his  own  sub- 
ject ;  and  never  more  disgusted,  than  when  they 
observe  him  confused,  bewildered,  unattentive  to  what 
he  himself  delivers.  Besides,  the  inaccuracy  of  diction, 
the  inelegance,  poverty,  and  lowness  of  expression, 
which  is  commonly  observed  in  extemporaneous  dis- 
courses, will  not  fail  to  offend  every  hearer  of  good 
taste. 

2.  Go  to  the  bottom  of  your  subject ;  and  think 
of  every  thing  that  ought  to  be  said  upon  it ;  and 
consider  what  points,  or  parts  of  it,  your  hearers 
would  be  glad  to  have  cleared  up,  or  most  enlarged 
upon.  To  skim  off  only  the  surface,  is  to  put  off  your 
audience  with  froth.  The  weightiest  sentiments  often 
lie  at  the  bottom ;  be  at  the  pains  then  of  diving 
deep  to  bring  them  up  from  thence.  On  the  other 
hand, 

3.  Take  care  you  do  not  torture  your  subject,  by 
aiming  to  exhaust  it.  Do  not  endeavor  to  say  every 
thing  that  can  be  said,  but  every  thing  that  ought  to 
b>3  said  upon  it.     A  preacher's  excellence  is  seen,  not 

18* 
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SO  much  in  saying  a  great  deal  upon  a  text,  as  saying 
the  best  things  in  the  best  manner.* 

4.  Do  not  crowd  your  thoughts  too  tliick.  This 
will  but  fatigue  and  perplex  the  minds  of  your  hear- 
ers, who  should  alwa^^s  have  time  to  follow  you  If 
you  pour  water  too  fast  into  the  funnel,  it  vy-ill  run 
over. 

5.  Protract  not  your  discourse  to  an  undue  length. 
The  best  sentiments  will  not  be  attended  to,  Avhiist 
your  hearers  are  impatiently  waiting  and  wishing  for 
the  conclusion.  I  were  better  to  offend  by  the  other 
extreme,  provided  your  matter  be  solid,  well  disposed, 
and  well  digested.  Better  leave  your  audience  long- 
ing than  loathing.  Abstinence  is  less  hurtful  than 
repletion.  I  think  Mr.  Luther  says  in  his  table  talk, 
that  one  necessary  qualification  of  a  preacher  is  to 
know  ivJien  to  leave  off. 

6.  In  practical  preaching,  which  should  be  your 
ordinary  strain,  remember  that  you  preach  to  Chris- 
tians ;  and  let  your  chief  motives  to  practice  be  drawn 
from  Christian  principles.  "It  is  verily  a  fault  in 
too  many  of  the  public  teachers  of  our  times,  that 
their  sermons  are  moral  harangues  generally;  and 
Tully's  offices,  and  Seneca's  epistles,  serve  them  in- 
stead of  the  Bible :  they  are  furnished  with  nothing 
but  moral  precepts,  as  if  they  were  preaching  at  Old 
Home  or  Athens,  and  their  auditors  were  all  infidels,  "f 

7.  Be  sure  to  consult  the  capacity  and  under- 
standing of  your  hearers.  Remember  you  are  not 
declaiming  in  the  academy ;  but  preaching  to  an  illit- 
erate congregation  ;  take  care  then  that  you  be  not 
too  learned,  or  too  logical ;  that  you  do  not  shoot  over 

*  Nolim  te  fac«re,  quod  prava  quadam  ambitione,  vulgus  professorum  hodie 
facit,  ut  omni  loco  coneris  omnia  dicere,  sed  ea  duntaxat,  quce  explicando  praesen- 
ti  loco  siat  idoaea  ;  nisi  siquaiulo,  delectandi  causa,  digrediendum  videbitur. 
Krasm.  de  Rat.  Studii,  p.  18:. 

Un  predicateur  judicieux  sait  parlor,  ot  se  taire,  il  sait  dire  ce  qu'U  faut,  et 
s'arreter  ou  il  faut.     Oster.  de  lexi  vcice  du  >lin.  p.  112. 

t  Kdward's  Pi'eacher.  vol.  i.  p.  7.". 
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the  heads  of  your  hearers^  as  they  call  it,  either  in 
your  doctrine  or  language.  Condescend  to  their  ca- 
pacities ;  and  let  it  be  your  ambition  and  care, 
whilst  you  are  treating  of  the  highest  subjects  to  be 
comprehended  by  the  lowest  understanding ;  wherein 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  Archbishop  Sharpe,  and  Dr. 
Sherlock  will  be  your  best  patterns.  It  is  not  easy 
to  be  conceived  how  much  ignorance  of  divine  things 
there  is  in  the  minds  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  you 
preach  to. 

It  was  the  observation  of  a  late  celebrated  divine 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  "  that  there  are  always  three 
quarters  of  an  ordinary  congregation,  who  do  not 
know  those  first  principles  of  religion,  in  which  the 
preacher  supposes  every  one  to  be  fully  instructed."* 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  matters  are  somewhat  mended 
in  our  Protestant  assemblies ;  but  still  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  they  who  compose  the  major  part  in  our 
places  of  worship,  are  deplorably  defective  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Christianity.  And, 
as  the  subject  should  not  be  too  deep  for  their  con- 
ceptions, so  neither  should  the  style  be  too  high  for 
their  comprehension ;  and,  therefore,  all  scholastic 
terms,  systematical  phrases  and  metaphysical  defini- 
tions should  be  for  ever  banished  from  the  pulpit. 

8.  Afiect  not  to  show  your  parts,  by  entering 
upon  nice  and  curious  disquisitions,  or  by  a  strong 
portrait  of  general  characters.  Tliis  is  shooting 
beside  the  mark,  or  at  least  will  but  very  seldom  reach 
it.  The  chief  end  it  will  produce,  and  which  you  will 
be  thought  to  aim  at,  is  your  own  applause,  and  not 
your  people's  profit.  "  Too  close  a  thread  of  reason, 
too  great  an  abstraction  of  thought,  too  sublime  and 
too  metaphysical  a  strain,  are  suitable  to  very  few 
auditories,   if  to  any   at  all.t"      "I  love   a  serious 

*  Cambray. 

t  Burnet's  Pastoral  Care,  p.  213.    It  is  hfre  that  our  preachers  are  most  de- 
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preacher,  who  speaks  for  my  sake,  and  not  for  his  own, 
who  seeks  my  salvation,  and  not  his  own  vain  glory. 
He  best  deserves  to  be  heard,  who  uses  speech  only 
to  clothe  his  own  thoughts,  and  his  thoughts  only  to 
promote  truth  and  virtue.  Nothing  is  more  despi- 
cable than  a  professed  declaimer,  who  retails  his  dis- 
courses as  a  quack  does  his  medicines.* 

9.  Endeavor  to  affect  your  own  mind  with  what 
you  deliver ;  and  then  you  will  not  fail  to  affect 
the  minds  of  your  hearers. f  There  must  be  a  life 
and  power  in  your  delivery,  to  keep  up  the  atten- 
tion and  fix  the  affection  of  them  that  hear  you  ; 
"for  artificial  eloquence,  without  a  flame  within,  is 
like  artificial  poetry  ;  all  its  productions  are  forced 
and  unnatural  and  in  a  great  measure  ridiculous."! 
"It  is  said  of  John  Baptist,  that  he  was  a  burning 
and  shining  light,  ardere  prius  est,  lucere  posterius  ; 
ardor  mentis,  est  lux  doctrinee.  It  is  a  hard  matter 
to  affect  others  with  what  we  are  not  first  affected 
ourselves.  "§ 

10.  When  you  are  called  to  touch  upon  controver- 
sy, which  you  should  avoid  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
pulpit,  be  candid,  clear,  short,  and  convictive.  Be  sure 
that  your  arguments  be  solid,  close,  and  strong,  and 
your  answers  at  least  as  clear  as  the  objections ;  for 
if  these  be  plain  and  those  perplexed,  you  will  but 
confirm  the  error  you  mean  to  confute. ||  Avoid 
all  needless  censures,  especially  of  persons  by  name. 
When  a  censorious  spirit  is  kindled  by  the  preacher, 

fective.  Most  of  their  fine  sermons  contain  only  philosophical  resLsonings ;  some- 
times they  preposterously  quote  scripture  only  for  the  sake  of  decency  and  orna- 
ment. Their  sermons  are  trains  of  fine  reasoning  about  religion,  but  they  are  not 
religion  itself.  We  apply  ourselves  too  much  to"the  drawing  of  moral  characters, 
and  inveighing  against  the  general  disorders  of  mankind  ;  but  we  do  not  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  precepts  and  principles  of  the  gospel.  Cambray's  Dialogues, 
pp.  160,  It.l. 

*  Cambray's  letter  to  the  French  Academy,  p.  230. 

f  Summa,  quantum  ego  quidem  sentio,  circa  movendos  affectus,  in  hoc  posita 
est,  ut  moveamur  ipsi.     Quintilian,  1.  0.  c.  2. 

X  Burnet's  Pastoral  Care,  p.  223. 

§  Bishop  Wilkin's  Ecclosiastes,  p.  252. 

li  See  Wilkin's  Kccl<>s.  p.  2.J. 
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nothing  will  sooner  be  catclied  by  the  hearers,  and 
that  unhallowed  flame  will  quickly  be  propagated  far 
and  wide.  Dark  debates  in  divinity  are  like  rocks, 
not  only  steep  and  craggy,  but  barren  and  fruitless, 
and  not  worth  the  pains  of  climbiug  to  the  top  ;  and 
what  influence  they  have  on  the  spirits  of  men  is 
commonly  a  bad  one.  It  is  scarce  to  be  imagined 
what  harm  these  theological  subtilties  do  us.  As 
spirits  extracted  from  bodies  are  always  hot,  heady, 
and  inflammatory,  so  divine  truths  subtilized  and  too 
much  sublimated,  heat,  intoxicate,  and  discompose 
the  minds  of  men,  fire  their  tempers,  and  kindle  very 
hurtful  and  unruly  passions,  to  the  disturbance  of 
their  own  peace  and  that  of  others. 

11.  Let  your  great  aim  in  every  sermon  be  to 
please  God  and  profit  your  people — to  do  them  good 
rather  than  gain  their  applause.  Do  not  covet  a 
reputation  for  eloquence :  it  will  turn  you  off  from 
higher  views.  Besides,  an  excessive  desire  of  popu- 
larity and  fame  will  subject  you  to  many  secret  vexa- 
tions :  as  well  may  you  expect  the  sea  to  be  undis- 
turbed as  the  mind  of  an  ambitious  man  to  be  long 
free  from  disquietude.'^ 

12.  Endeavor  to  get  the  great  principles  of 
Christianity  Avrought  into  your  ov/n  heart,  and  let 
them  shine  in  your  temper  and  conversation.  "Min- 
isters have  one  great  advantage  beyond  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  this  respect,  that  whereas  the  particu- 
lar callings  of  other  men  prove  to  them  great  dis- 
tractions, and  lay  many  temptations  in  their  way  to 
divert  them  from  minding  their  high  and  holy  calling 
of   being   christians,  it  is  quite   othervfise   with  the 

po5v  STCaivSirto  xa:  vio.Qa  twv  avi^pwTr'wv,  \}.s  SiuxpasSoj  to.  syxoixsoc^ 
l^s  -Soa^yp^^ov-rwv  6s  aura.  ry.'j  ax'poaTwv,  pos  ^'JtTSiTU),  (xs^s  «X- 
ySi-TW.     Cliry?o3.  tie  Sao<n-.  1.  5. 
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clergy :  the  more  they  follow  their  proper  callings, 
they  do  the  more  certainly  advance  their  general 
one ;  the  better  priests  they  are,  they  become  also 
the  better  christians.  Every  part  of  their  calling, 
when  well  performed,  raises  good  thoughts,  and 
brings  good  ideas  into  their  minds,  and  tends  both  to 
increase  their  knowledge  and  quicken  their  sense  of 
divine  matter."'''  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  Horace  all 
made  virtue  a  necessary  qualification  in  a  complete 
orator,  f  I  am  sure  it  is  so  in  a  christian  preacher. 
It  is  required  of  a  presbyter  that  he  he  blameless, 
Titus  i.  6. 1  When  a  preacher  has  the  great  doc- 
trines which  he  teaches  in-wrought  into  his  temper, 
and  he  feels  the  influence  of  them  on  his  own  spirit, 
he  will  reap  from  thence  these  three  great  advanta- 
ges in  his  public  ministrations :  he  will  then  speak 
from  his  own  experience ;  he  will  with  great  confi- 
dence and  assurance  direct  and  counsel  others ;  and 
will  more  readily  gain  belief  to  what  he  says.§  With- 
out this  experimental  sense  of  religion  in  the  heart, 
and  a  steady  practice  of  it  in  the  life,  all  the  learn- 
ing in  the  world  will  not  make  a  person  either  a  wise 
man,  a  good  christian,  or  a  faithful  minister.  ||  And 
to  induce  him  to  a  wise  circumspection  in  his  con- 
duct, he  should  often  consider  the  influence  his  own 
example  will  have  upon  his  people,  for  whom  he  must 
live  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  who  w^ill  think  them- 
selves very  justifiable  if   they  indulge   in  no  other 

*  Burnet's  Pastoral  Care,  chap.  8. 

t  Quas  (sc.  eloquentia)  quo  major  est,  probitate  jungenda,  summaque  pruden- 
tia ;  quarum  virtutum  expertibus  si  dicendi  copiam  tradiderimus,  non  eos  quidem 
oratores  efficerimus,  sed  fureutibus  quaedam  arma  dederimus.  Cicero  de  Oratore, 
1..3,  §  14. 

Sit  ergo  nobis  orator,  quern  instituimus,  is  qui  a  M.  Cicerone  finitur.  Vir 
bonus  dicendi  peritus — ideoque  non  dicendi  modo  eximiam  in  eo  facultatem,  sed 
omnes  animi  virtutos  exigimus.     Quintilian,  Lib.  xii.  c.  1.  * 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons.     Hor.  de  Art.  Poet. 

%  In  Sacerdote  etiam  aliis  licita  prohibentur.     Vide  Hieronym.  in  loco. 

§  Edward's  preacher,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

II  Aliud  enim  est  scire,  aliud  sapere.  Sapiens  est,  qui  didicit  non  omnia,  sed 
eaquae  ad  Teram  ftielicitatem  pertinent;  et  iis  quae  didicit  afficitur,  ac  transflgu- 
ratus  est.    Erasm.  Eeclesiastes,  p.  21. 
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liberties  than  such  as  they  see  their  minister  take 
himself.* 

Before  I  close  this  chapter,  let  me  add  one  thing 
more,  viz.,  that  a  minister,  both  with  regard  to  his 
conduct  and  preaching,  should  take  care  not  to  be 
too  much  affected  with  common  fame.  Though  he  is 
not  to  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  applauses  and 
censures  of  others,  yet  he  should  arm  himself  against 
the  bad  influence  of  both.  He  must  expect  to  pass 
through  good  report  and  evil  report ;  and  both  are 
apt  to  make  hurtful  impressions  on  weak,  unstable 
minds :  as  to  evil  report,  a  stoic  will  tell  you  that,  in 
confidence  of  your  innocence,  you  ought  absolutely 
to  despise  both  it  and  its  author. 

I  think  Chrysostom's  advice  is  more  suited  to  the 
character  of  a  christian  minister.  "As  for  ground- 
less and  unreasonable  accusations,"  says  he,  "for 
such  a  christian  bishop  must  expect  to  meet  with,  it 
is  not  right  either  excessively  to  fear  them,  or  abso- 
lutely despise  them.  He  should  rather  endeavor  to 
stifle  them,  though  they  be  ever  so  false,  and  the  au- 
thor of  them  ever  so  despicable,  for  both  a  good  and 
bad  report  is  greatly  increased  by  passing  through 
the  hands  of  the  multitude,  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  examine,  but  to  blab  out  every  thing  they  hear, 
whether  true  or  false.  Therefore  we  are  not.  to  de- 
spise them,  but  to  nip  those  evil  surmises  in  the  bud, 
speak  friendly  to  those  who  raise  them,  be  their  char- 
acters ever  so  bad,  and  omit  nothing  that  may  remore 
their  wrong  impressions  of  us ;  and  if  after  all  they 
persist  to  defame  us,  we  may  then  despise  them."f 

*  IsipaXiov  sivai  (5£j  <rov  ispsa,  xaj  (Jjo^aTixov,  xa»  jxupixg'  Wav- 
<ra  o^sv  x£xrst3a»  tj^j-  o(p^aXfjt,^cr,  wj*  ax  eavru  fxovov,  aXXa  xai 

A  bishop  had  ne^d  be  sober  and  vigilant,  and  have  all  his  eyes  about  him,  who 
lives  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  so  great  a  multitude  of  people.  Chrysostom  de 
Sacer.  1.  3.  c.  12. 

I  Chrysostom  de  Sacerdot.    L.  v  c  4. 
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THE    DUTIES    IMMEDIATELY    PREyiOUS    TO    THE   WORK 
OF    THE    PULPIT. 

To  prepare  jou  for  tins  service,  the  following 
directions  may  be  useful. 

I.  Before  you  enter  on  the  public  worship  of 
God  in  his  house,  be  sure  to  apply  yourself  to  the 
throne  of  grace  for  a  divine  blessing  on  your  labors. 
It  was  a  usual  saying  of  Mr,  Luther,  Bene  orasse,  est 
bene  studuisse,^  And,  in  these  your  previous  devo- 
tions, see  that  your  heart  be  very  sincere  and  fer- 
vent. You  must  pray  for  yourself,  and  pray  for 
your  people. 

1.  You  must  pray  for  yourself — that  God  would 
help  you  to  bring  your  own  Spirit  into  a  frame  suita- 
ble to  the  work  you  are  about  to  undertake— that 
the  word  you  deliver  may  aJBfect  your  own  heart,  or 
that  you  may  first  feel  the  holy  flame  you  would 
communicate  to  others — that  a  door  of  utterance  may 
be  opened  to  you,  and  that  you  may  speak  as  be- 
comes the  oracles  of  Crod — that  he  would  direct  you 
to  speak  to  the  consciences  and  particular  cases  of 
your  hearers,  or  that  what  you  deliver  may  be  a  word 
in  seasonf — and  that  he  would  especially  assist  you 
in  prayer,  and  give  you  the  spirit  of  grace  and  sup- 
plication. 

2.  You  are  to  pray  for  your  people — that  their 
attentions  may  be  engaged  both  to  the  evidence  and 
importance  of  the  things  they  are  to  hear — that  God 

*  Sub  horum  concionis  ecclesiastes  (let  se  profundae  deprecationi,  et  ab  eo  pos- 
tulet  sapientiam,  linguam,  et  orationis  eventum,  qui  linguas  infantium  facit  di- 
sertas.  Incredible  dictu  quantum  lucis,  quantum  Tigoris,  quantum  roboris  et 
alacritatis  hinc  accedat  ecclesiastae.    Eras.  Eccles.  p.  486. 

I"  Ad  docendum  divina  nemo  idoneus  est,  nisi  doctua  divinitus.    Id.  p.  110. 
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"Vfould  open  their  hearts  to  give  them  a  fair  and  can* 
did  reception,  and  that  no  bad  prejudice  may  pre- 
vent the  good  effect  of  the  word— ^that  the  grace  of 
God  may  co-operate  with  his  appointed  means,  to  set 
home  divine  truths  with  power  on  their  consciences — 
that  they  may  be  able  to  retain  tho  good  seed  that  is 
sown—that  it  may  bring  forth  its  proper  fruit  in 
their  future  lives— and  finally,  that  their  prayers  for 
you  and  behavior  toward  you  may  strengthen  your 
hands,  and  miake  you  more  serviceable  to  their  souls* 

II.  Let  your  mind  and  countenance  be  very  com- 
posed and  serious,  and  ^^our  gesture  grave  and  de- 
cent. To  this  end,  endeavor  to  bring  your  spirit 
into  a  religious  and  devout  frame  before  yoii  come 
into  the  house  of  G-od,  Attend  to  the  real  impoi'^ 
tance  of  the  work  you  are  called  to,  both  when  you 
are  the  miouth  of  God  to  the  people,  and  when  you 
are  the  mouth  of  the  people  to  God.  Avoid  those 
objects  and  avert  thos^e  thoughts  which  tend  to  dis» 
compose  your  mind,  or  indispose  it  for  the  sacred  ser- 
vice you  are  going  to  engage  in.  Clear  your  heart 
of  all  vain  and  Worldly  cares,  and  especially  of  all 
vexatious  and  disturbing  thoughts,  before  you  enter 
on  the  public  service  of  God^  Endeavor  to  attain  a 
spiritual,  holy,  and  heavenly  fram_e  of  mind  by  pre- 
vious prayer,  reading,  and  devout  meditation.  It  will 
render  your  sacred  work  both  more  agreeable  and 
easy  to  yourself,  and  more  beneficial  to  your  hearers, 
if  you  endeavor  to  c-arry  into  the  house  of  God  that 
serious  temper  of  mind  which  you  desire  they  should 
carry  out  of  it. 

III.  Before  you  enter  on  your  work,  take  time  to 
premeditate  and  recollect  some  of  the  m.ost  weighty, 
pertinent,  and  important  sentiments  and  expressions 
you  may  have  occasion  for  either  in  prayer  or  preach- 
ing. This  yi'iW  be  especially  necessary  if  you  ^ive 
any  thing  in  charge  to  the  memory,  that  you  may 

19 
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not  be  at  a  loss  for  those  sentiments  when  they  arc 
to  be  produced  in  their  proper  place.  The  mind 
should  be  well  seasoned  with  the  discourse  before  it 
be  delivered.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  master  of  your 
notes,  but  you  must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  your  sub- 
ject. Call  in  every  thing  that  is  proper  to  improve 
it,  and  to  raise  and  animate  your  mind  in  the  con- 
templation of  it. 

IV.  Affect  your  mind  with  the  consideration  of  the 
solemnity  and  importance  of  the  business  you  are 
going  about,  and  how  much  may  depend  on  a  faithful 
execution  of  it.  Few  men  had  ever  more  natural 
courage  than  Mr.  Luther,  and  yet  he  was  often  heard 
to  say  that,  even  to  the  latest  part  of  his  life,  he 
never  could  conquer  his  fear  when  he  mounted  the 
pulpit.*  And  St.  Chrysostom  used  to  say  that  that 
Scripture,  "  they  watch  for  your  souls  as  those  that 
must  give  an  account,"  Heb.  xiii,  17,  struck  his  mind 
with  constant  awe.f 

V.  Keep  up  a  self-command  and  a  becoming 
presence  of  mind,  and  get  above  a  low,  -servile  fear 
of  men.  If  you  are  master  of  your  subject,  and 
come  well  furnished  with  suitable  materials  for  their 
religious  improvement,  and  produce  plain  scripture 
and  reason  for  what  you  advance,  you  have  no  cause 
to  fear  either  the  critic  or  the  censor,  but  may  with 
modesty  conclude  that  you  are  at  least  as  good  a 
judge  of  the  subject  you  have  taken  so  much  pains 
to  understand  and  digest  as  they  are,  who  perhaps 
never  gave  it  so  precise  or  extensive  a  consideration. 

*  Etsi  jam  senex,  et  in  concionando  excrcitus  sum,  tamen  timeo  quoties  suggos- 
tum  conscendo.    Wilkin's  Eceles.,  p.  254. 

t  ®  7'^S  90^05-  TccvTsg"  rsg"  aifSiksg  ffuvs;)^oj'  xararsie*  ^x  tsv 

^-Up^ev.    Chrysostom  de  Sacerdotio..  1.  6. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

PULPIT    ELOCUTIOJf. 

Under  this  phrase  I  comprise  the  language,  pro- 
nunciation, and  action  that  are  most  becoming  the 
pulpit. 

I.  The  language.  This  must  be  plain,  proper, 
pure,  concise,  and  nervous. 

1.  Let  your  language  be  plain  or  perspicuous.* 
It  is  a  nauseous  affectation  to  be  fond  of  hard  words, 
or  to  introduce  terms  of  art  and  learning  into  a  dis- 
course addressed  to  a  mixed  assembly  of  plain,  illite- 
rate christians.  The  ridicule  of  it  will  appear,  by 
supposing  you  were  to  talk  to  them  in  that  manner 
in  common  conversation.  They  who  do  not  under- 
stand you  will  dislike  you,  and  they  who  do  will  see 
the  affectation  and  despise  you. 

2.  Let  your  words  be  well  chosen,  proper,  and 
expressive,  such  as  your  hearers  not  only  understand, 
but  such  as  are  most  fit  to  convey  the  sentiments  you 
mean. 

3.  Aim  at  a  purity  of  language.  To  this  end, 
diversify  your  style  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
perspicuity  and  propriety:  avoid  the  frequent  and 
near  repetition  of  the  same  word,  unless  it  be  very 
emphatical,  and  the  reiteration  rhetorical :  shun  all 
harsh  and  jingling  sounds :  have  an  eye  to  an  easy 
cadence  at  the  close  of  your  periods,  and  conclude  as 
often  as  you  can  with  an  emphatical  word :  avoid 
dubious  and  unequivocal  expressions,  or  such  as  leave 
the  sense  indeterminate,  and  all  low,  vulgar,  barba- 

*  Prima  est  e'oquentias  virtus,  perspicuitas ;  et  quoquisque  ingenio  minus 
Talet,  hoc  se  magis  attoUere  et  dilatare  couatur ;  ut  statura  breves  in  digitos  eri' 
giiatur,  et  pliira  infii-mi  minautur.     Quintilian,  L.  ii.  c.  3, 
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raus  words:  let  your  phrase  be  like  your  dress- 
decent,  unaifected,  and  free  from  gaudy  and  studied 
ornaments :  and,  in  fine,  let  all  your  art  be  to  imitate 
nature. 

4.  A  concise  style  very  well  becomes  the  pulpit : 
because  long  periods  convey  not  the  sense  either  with 
so  much  ease  or  force,  especially  to  uncultivated 
minds.  But  affect  not  to  speak  in  pro-verbs.  A 
short,  sententious  style^  if  it  be  expressive,  full,  and 
clear,  will  be  always  strong  and  universally  agree- 
able. 

5.  Aim  at  a  striking,  nervous  style,  rather  than 
a  diffusive,  flowing  one ;  and  let  the  most  emphatical 
words  convey  the  sublimest  thoughts ;  and  if  there 
be  a  glow  in  the  sentiment,  it  will  seldom  fail  to 
shine  in  the  expression,*     See  ch.  i.  ad  finem. 

II.  The  pronunciation. 

1.  Let  tliis  be  quite  free,  natural,  and  easy. 
The  whole  art  of  good  oratory  consists  in  observing 
what  nature  does,  when  unconstrained.  You  should 
address  yourself  to  an  audience  in  such  a  modest, 
respectful,  and  engaging  manner  that  each  of  them 
should  think  you  are  speaking  to  him  in  particular,  f 
Every  sort  of  affected  tone  is  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
Suppose  your  whole  auditory  to  be  but  one  person, 
and  that  you  were  speaking  to  him  in  your  own  par- 
lor. And  let  the  nature  of  your  subject  direct  the 
modulation  of  your  voice.  Be  cool  in  the  rational, 
easy  in  the  familiar,  earnest  in  the  persuasive,  and 
warm  in  the  pathetical  part  of  your  discourse.  Every 
passion  requires  a  pronunciation  proper  to  itself.J 

2.  Let  the  voice  be  always  distinct  and  delibe- 
rate, and  give  every  word  its  full  sound.  Attend  to 
your  own  voice :    if  it  be  not  strong,  full,  and  clear 

*  Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  invita  seq,uentur.    Hor.  de  Art.  Poel. 

t  Cambray'8  Dialogues,  p.  98. 

X  See  Treatise  on  Elocution,  p.  29, 
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to  yourself,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  not  so  to  many  of 
the  audience.  And  to  help  your  voice,  address  your- 
self chiefly  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  assembly: 
then  they  who  are  nearer  will  hear  plainly  enough. 
Let  your  pronunciation  be  very  deliberate.  You  will 
be  in  little  danger  of  speaking  too  slow,  provided 
your  voice  and  action  and  the  weight  of  the  senti- 
ment keep  up  your  hearers'  attention. 

3.  Affect  not  to  move  the  passions  by  a  loud, 
clamorous  voice.  This  is  not  poiverful  preaching, 
and  argues  no  excellence  in  the  preacher,  but  the 
strength  of  his  lungs.  It  is  unseemly  in  a  christian 
minister  to  imitate  the  priests  of  Delphos,  who  de- 
livered their  oracles  with  rage  and  foaming.  This 
noisy,  blustering  manner  shocks  a  delicate  hearer, 
and  degrades  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit.  To  be  a 
Boanerges,  it  is  not  necessary  to  become  a  Stentor.* 
However, 

4.  Let  your  voice  be  always  lively  and  awaken- 
ing, though  at  some  times  it  should  be  more  animated 
than  at  others, 

5.  Now  and  then  a  sudden  change  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  key,  when  something  remarkable  occurs, 
will  wonderfully  catch  the  attention.  This  is  what 
Quintilian  calls  ars  variandi^  which,  when  well  timed, 
is  not  only  graceful  in  itself,  but  pleasing  to  the  ear, 
and  gives  no  small  relief  to  the  preacher,  f 

6.  Repeat  sometimes  the  most  remarkable  sen- 
tences with  a  free,  decent,  easy  manner. 

7.  Make  a  pause  after  some  important  thought. 
These  pauses,  especially  near  the  close  of  a  discourse, 
will  have  a  very  good  effect,  not  only  as  they  render 
the  service  more  solemn,  but  give  both  yourself  and 
your   hearers    time  to   compose    and    recollect,   and 


*  Edward's  Preacher,  v©l.  i,  p.  198. 
t  Ars  porro  variandi,  cum  gratiam  praebet,  ac  renorat  aure?,  turn  dicentem  ipsa 
iAboris  mutatione  reficit.    Quintilian,  L.  xi.  c.  3. 
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mightily  awaken  their  attention  to  what  follows^ 
which  should  therefore  be  always  something  worthy 
of  it.  "  There  are  some  occasions  where  an  orator 
might  best  express  his  thoughts  by  silence :  for  if, 
being  full  of  some  great  sentiment^  he  continue  im- 
moveable for  a  moment,  this  surprising  pause  will 
keep  the  minds  of  the  audience  in  suspense,  and 
express  an  emotion  too  big  for  words  to  utter."*  In 
a  word,  as  Quintilian  observes,  the  great  art  of  elocu- 
tion, is  no  more  than  a  proper  and  natural  modula- 
tion and  variation  of  the  voice,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject. t 

III.  The  action.  This  must  always  be  adapted 
to  the  pronunciation,  as  that  to  the  passions.  Here 
two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided,  viz.,  too  much,  and 
too  little  action. 

1.  Let  not  your  action  be  too  much.  "  We  have 
some  at  home  that  outdo  the  French,  and  invent  new 
ways  of  an  apish  and  uncouth  deportment.  One  is 
teady  every  moment  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  pul- 
pit, and  the  people  that  sit  below  him  are  in  con- 
tinual fear  that  he  will  be  in  good  earnest.  Another 
reckons  up  all  the  heads  and  particulars  on  the  tips 
of  his  fingers,  which  he  exposes  to  the  gazing  people. 
Others  by  odd  and  fantastic  gestures  of  the  like 
nature  delight  to  give  the  auditors  diversion,  and 
make  good  the  primitive  use  of  the  word  pulpit, 
which  was  the  higher  part  of  the  stage  where  the 
players  and  comedians  acted.  But  our  serious 
preacher  abhors  all  of  this  kind,  and  never  affects  to 
be  theatrical. "J 

To  be  more  particular.  Your  action  should  not 
be  perpetual.  The  body  or  any  part  of  it  must  not 
be  in  constant  motion.     As  the  preacher  should  not 

*  Cambray's  Dialoj^ues  on  Eloquence,  p.  89. 

f  Secundum  rationem  rerum,  de  quibus  dicinius,  conformanda  vox  est.    L.  xi 
c.  3.  Quintil. 

X  Edward'3  Preacher,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 
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be,  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  always  immoveable ;  so 
neither,  like  the  boughs  of  it,  in  continual  agitation. 
Nor  must  the  motion  of  the  body  be  uniform  and 
unvaried.  A  steady,  vibrative  swing  of  the  body 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  like  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock,  is  very  unnatural  and  faulty.  "As  there  is  a 
monotony  in  the  voice,  so  there  is  a  uniformity  in  the 
gesture,  that  is  no  less  nauseous  and  unnatural,  and 
equally  contrary  to  the  good  effect  that  one  might 
expect  from  decent  action."*  Again,  your  action 
should  not  be  mimical.  The  hands  should  seldom  stir, 
unless  when  some  passion  is  to  be  expressed,  or  some 
weighty  sentiment  pointed  out :  nor  too  violent ;  as 
when  it  exceeds  the  force  of  the  expression,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  sentiment — a  fault  we  often  see  in 
company,  among  persons  of  a  warm,  impetuous  tem- 
per :  nor  theatrical,  pompous,  and  affected.  This 
becomes  neither  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  nor  the 
solemnity  of  the  work.     The  chief  action  should  be  : 

(1.)  In  the  eyes,  which  should  be  commanding, 
quick,  and  piercing ;  not  confined  to  your  notes,  but 
gently  turning  to  every  part  of  your  audience  with  a 
modest,  graceful  respect. 

(2.)  The  head,  which  should  always  regularly 
turn  with  the  eyes. 

(3.)  The  hands.  The  right  hand  should  have 
almost  all  the  action :  at  least  the  left  hand  is  nevei 
to  be  moved  alone. 

(4.)  The  upper  p^rt  of  the  body,  which  should 
always  correspond  with  the  motion  of  the  eyes,  head, 
and  hands,  and  should  be  for  the  most  part  erect. 
Avoid  a  lazy  lolling  on  the  cushion,  on  which  your 
elbows  should  rarely  rest,  and  when  they  do  (e.  g., 
when  you  make  a  considerable  pause)  let  it  be  with 
an  easy,  graceful  attitude.     In  a  word,  let  all  your 

*  Cambray's  Dialogues,  p.  91. 
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pulpit  actions,  be  natural,  free,  decent,  and  easy^ 
which,  by  frequent  practice  and  a  careful  observation 
of  these  rules,  will  be  soon  attained.* 

2.  The  other  extreme  to  be  avoided  is  too  little 
action.  To  stand  like  a  statue,  stiff  and  motionless, 
when  you  are  speaking  to  your  people  of  the  most 
momentous  and  affecting  things,  is  as  unnatural  and 
disagreeable  as  a  set,  uniform  tone  in  pronunciation, 
and  looks  as  if  you  were  not  in  earnest  yourself,  and 
cared  not  whether  your  people  were  so.  How  singu- 
lar would  this  appear,  if  you  were  talking  to  a  friend 
in  private  upon  any  particular  affair  that  very  much 
concerned  him,  and  to  which  you  desire  to  excite  his 
most  earnest  attention.  How  will  your  hearers  be 
able  to  keep  from  sleeping,  if  they  see  you  scarce 
awake  yourself?  Into  this  extreme  the  English 
preachers  are  most  apt  to  fall,  as  the  JFrench  into 
the  former.  But  after  all,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  end  of  a  decent,  just,  and  lively  pronunciation 
and  action  is  only  to  excite  and  fix  the  attention  of 
your  hearers.  Let  your  chief  care  be  still  directed 
to  the  propriety  and  importance  of  your  sentiment, 
and  the  dignity  of  your  subject:  for  it  will  never 
fail  to  disgust  your  hearers,  if  you  rouse  their  atten- 
tion by  a  voice  and  action,  and  then  put  them  off 
with  something  low,  trite,  or  unaffecting. 


CHAPTER  V 

PRAYER. 

II.  The  next  most  considerable  part  of  the  pas- 
toral office  is  prayer;  which  is  commonly  divided  into 
the  grace  and  gift  of  prayer. 

*  See  Treatise  on  Elocution,  page  39,  et  seq. 
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I.  The  grace,  or  the  spirit  of  prayer.  This  sig- 
nifies either 

1.  Praying  with  the  heart  and  spirit,  with  the 
intent  engagement  of  all  the  mental  powers,  under- 
standing, will,  and  affections.     Or 

2.  With  the  exercise  of  those  christian  graces 
which  are  proper  to  enkindle  a  devout  fervor  of  mind 
in  that  part  of  worship ;  such  as  humility,  self-abase- 
ment, faith,  love,  delight,  desire,  trust  in  God,  hope, 
and  heavenly-mindedness.      Or 

3.  Under  the  particular  aid  and  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  helps  our  infirmities  and  teaches  us 
to  pray:  so  says  the  apostle,  "We  know  not  what  to 
pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  the  Spirit  helpeth  our 
infirmities,"  Rom.  viii.  26 — by  composing  our  spirits, 
giving  us  a  greater  abstraction  from  the  world,  and 
a  greater  elevation  of  heart,  and  calling  into  lively 
exercise  the  graces  before  mentioned.  And  this 
spiritual  prayer  may  be  entirely  mental,  without  the 
use  of  words ;  and  it  is  this  spiritually  which  gives 
to  our  prayers  all  their  effect  and  power ;  and  with- 
out it  no  prayer,  though  ever  so  properly  composed 
or  decently  delivered,  will  be  acceptable  to  God,  or 
available  to  ourselves,  which  therefore  we  should  fre- 
quently and  earnestly  ask  at  the  throne  of  divine 
grace.  Bat  it  is  the  other  kind  of  prayer  which  I 
am  at  present  more  particularly  to  consider,  viz., 

II.  The  gift  of  prayer,  or  an  ability  to  perform 
this  duty  extempore,  in  a  decent  and  devout  manner, 
publicly :  and  to  this  purpose,  three  things  are  re- 
quired : 

1.  An  enlargement  of  mind. 

2.  A  regulation  or  arrangement  of  our  thoughts. 

3.  A  freedom  of  expression,  or  ready  utterance. 
These  will  take  in  the  matter,  method,  and  man- 
ner of  prayer. 

1.  An  enlargement  of  mind,  which  takes  in  the 
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matter  of  prayer.  Whatever  we  want,  or  desire,  or 
know  we  ought  to  desire,  should  be  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  our  prayers.  In  order  to  an  enlargement  of 
mind  in  prayer,  and  a  suitable  supply  of  matter,  we 
must 

(1.)  Be  Avell  acquainted  with  the  state  of  our 
souls,  and  attend  to  our  spiritual  wants  and  weak- 
nesses. The  christian's  own  heart  is  his  best  prayer 
book.  The  more  we  converse  with  that,  the  better 
shall  we  converse  with  God.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
commit  to  writing  those  defects  and  blemishes  we 
chiefly  observe  in  our  characters,  the  mercies  we  have 
received,  especially  any  particular  mercies  we  have 
received  by  prayer,  either  deliverance  from  evil,  di- 
rection in  difficulties,  or  the  accomplishment  of  a 
desired  end ;  each  of  which  will  be  a  proper  subject 
either  of  petition,  confession,  or  thanksgiving. 

(2.)  When  you  address  yourself  to  the  sacred 
work,  see  that  the  mind  be  free,  composed,  and  se- 
rious. Its  conceptions  and  apprehensions  will  then 
be  more  ready,  and  proper  thoughts  will  more  freely 
occur. 

(3.)  Possess  your  mind  with  an  awful  reverence 
of  the  divine  Majesty,  whom  you  address  as  the  heart- 
searching  God. 

(4.)  Let  your  expression  be  very  deliberate  and 
solemn,  that  the  mind  may  have  time  not  only  to  con- 
ceive, but  to  regulate  and  contemplate  its  concep- 
tions. 

(5.)  Daily  study  the  word  of  God,  with  this  view 
in  particular,  that  you  may  be  the  better  supplied 
with  materials  for  devotion. 

(6.)  Endeavor  after  a  comprehensive  view  of 
things.  Let  the  mind  take  a  wide  scope ;  and  let  it 
freely  run  on  those  subjects  that  most  affect  it. 

(7.)  Let  practical  divinity,  and  a  right  disposition 
of  heart  toward  God,  be  your  principal  care  and  study. 
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(8.)  Take  some  time  to  premeditate  and  recollect 
the  chief  topics  of  prayer,  and  commit  some  few  well 
chosen  expressions  and  sentences  to  memory. 

(9.)  Let  the  subject  you  have  preached  upon,  and 
especially  those  you  have  found  your  mind  most 
warmly  affected  with,  and  some  of  the  most  striking 
sentiments  and  expressions  in  them,  be  wrought  into 
the  composition  of  your  future  prayers,  ranged  under 
their  proper  heads.  This,  in  time,  will  greatly  en- 
rich your  magazine  of  materials  for  prayer  ;  and  lead 
you  to  proper  thoughts  and  words  on  the  most  impor- 
tant occasions, 

2.  We  should  not  only  aim  at  a  comprehension^ 
but  observe  a  method  in  prayer.  The  usual  method 
is, 

(1.)  Invocation  :  wherein  we  are  to  make  a  solemn 
mention  of  some  of  the  divine  attributes.  Nor  should 
this  be  always  confined  to  the  beginning  of  prayer. 
It  may  very  properly  be  repeated  by  way  of  preface 
to  some  of  the  principal  petitions  we  put  up  to  God  ; 
which,  when  pronounced  with  seriousness  and  rever- 
ence will  have  a  good  efi*ect  to  awaken  the  devotion 
of  the  heart.  But  always  remember  to  invoke  the 
Almighty  under  those  attributes  and  perfections  which 
are  most  suitable  to  the  blessings  you  ask  of  him  :  e.  g. 
When  we  pray  for  an  accession  of  divine  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  the  address  may  be  in  this  form.  "  0 
thou  father  and  fountain  of  light,  in  whom  there  is  no 
darkness  at  all,  who  givest  to  man  the  wisdom  he  ask- 
eth  of  thee,  we  beseech  thee  to  disperse  the  darkness 
of  our  minds,  shine  into  our  hearts,  and  liberally  be- 
stow upon  us  that  wisdom  which  thou  knowest  we 
want." 

(2.)  Confession  of  sin.  The  transition  to  this  part 
of  prayer  will  be  natural  and  easy,  by  taking  partic- 
ular notice  of  those  moral  perfections  of  the  divine 
nature,  in  which  we  ourselves  are  most  defective  ;  e.  g. 
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The  righteousness  and  holiness  of  God,  as  thus,  "  0 
holy,  holj,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty !  who  art  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  wherewith  shall 
we,  thine  unholy  creatures,  presume  to  appear  before 
thee,  or  lift  up  our  eyes  or  thoughts  to  heaven,  which 
our  iniquities  have  reached  before  them  I"  In  public 
prayer,  let  these  confessions  be  general.  In  private 
particular,  as  your  own  consciousness  of  guilt  may 
suggest. 

(3.)  Petition.  The  connexion  here  may  be  pro- 
perly made  by  the  mention  of  the  divine  mercies,  or 
the  remembrance  of  Christ^s  mediatorship,  and  the 
promise  of  grace  and  pardon  to  penitent  sinners  ;  and 
most  properly  begins  with  petition  for  pardon  ;  then, 
for  a  more  perfect  renovation  ;  after  which  proceed  to 
beg  for  other  spiritual  blessings;  as  more  light  and 
knowledge,  more  love  to  God,  more  faith  and  hope^ 
more  strength  against  temptation  and  sin,  more 
purity  and  heavenly-mindedness,  more  indifference 
to  the  world,  &c.     Then  proceed  to  temporal  bless* 

(4.)  Particular  intercessions.  These  it  will  be 
best  to  pre-compose  ;  and  commit  to  memory  the  ex- 
pressions and  phrases  that  are  most  proper  to  be  used 
on  particular  occasions^  But  let  the  phrase  and  sub- 
ject be  often  varied,  that  it  may  not  appear  to  be  a 
form.  And  in  all  our  prayers,  upon  any  particular 
or  special  occasions,  there  is  great  need  of  much  pre- 
meditation. 

(5.)  Thanksgiving.  The  subjects  of  these  are 
either  general  or  particular ;  and  as  various  as  our 
mercies. 

This  part  of  prayer  may  perhaps  come  in  more 
properly  after  invocation ;  and  the  transition  from 
thence  to  confession^  may  be  made  by  the  mention  of 
our  unworthiness  of  the  divine  blessings. 

Besides  this  general  method,  it  would  be  proper  to 
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preserve  in  your  mind  a  particular  method  of  the  sev 
eral  blessings  you  are  to  pray  for^  the  sins  you  con- 
fess, and  the  mercies  you  commemorate.  Let  these 
be  laid  up  in  the  mind,  in  order  to  be  produced  in 
their  proper  places*  But  do  not  tie  yourself  down  to 
the  invariable  use  of  any  method,  whether  general  or 
particular ;  for  a  too  close  application  of  the  mind  to 
the  method  or  expression  of  prayer,  is  apt  to  obstruct 
the  devout  employment  of  the  heart.  Besides,  this 
will  make  the  prayer  appear  too  formal,  artificial*  and 
studied,  and  bring  a  drowsiness  upon  the  minds  of 
those  whose  devotion  you  are  called  to  excite  and  lead) 
who  are  never  more  pleased  and  edified  in  this  part 
of  worship,  then  when  they  observe  us  to  be  affected 
with  our  own  prayers.  A  heart  inspired  with  warm 
devotion  will  not  be  confined  to  exact  method.  And 
a  lively  start  of  thought,  and  a  strong,  surprising  sen- 
timent, uttered  out  of  its  due  place,  will  strike  the 
minds  of  our  fellow-worshippers  so  strongly,  that  they 
Avill  not  attend  to  the  want  of  method,  or  if  they  do^ 
will  readily  excuse  it.  Enlarge  mostly  on  that  part 
of  prayer  with  which  you  find  your  own  mind  most 
affected  ;  and  let  not  any  occasional  deviations  from 
your  purposed  method  interrupt  the  fervent  workings 
of  your  spirit.  It  is  good,  however)  to  be  master  of 
a  regular  system  of  materials,  and  of  pertinent  ex- 
pressions urder  each  head,  which  may  serve  instead 
of  a  form,  but  still  to  be  uttered  in  the  most  solemn 
and  reverend  manner,  when  the  powers  of  the  mind 
happen  to  be  heavy  and  unactive,  or  oppressed  by  the 
presence  of  others  at  a  time  we  are  called  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty. 

3.  Next  to  the  matter  and  method,  we  should  have 
a  regard  to  the  manner  of  prayer.     This  respects, 

(1.)  The  gesture  of  the  body ;  which  should  be 
always  decent,  grave,  and  humble,  and  expressive  of 
the  reverence  of  the  heart :  as  folding  the  hands,  or 

•:o 
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putting  the  open  palms  together,  sometimes  erect, 
sometimes  declining  with  the  body ;  sometimes  lifted 
Up  with  the  eyes,  according  as  the  pious  or  humble 
motions  of  the  heart  direct.  Let  the  eyes  be  mostly 
closed,  or  if  open,  steadily  fixed  ;  for  nothing  is  more 
indecent  than  for  the  eyes  to  wander  in  the  perfor- 
mauce  of  this  duty. 

(2.)  The  pronunciation.  Let  this  be  slow,  solemn, 
grave,  distinct,  and  serious.  Let  not  your  words  flow 
faster  than  your  thoughts ;  that  the  latter  may  have 
time  to  be  maturely  conceived  and  well  expressed ;  by 
which  means,  one  thought  will  more  naturally  rise  out 
of  another,  and  be  in  readiness  to  be  produced  whilst 
the  other  is  uttering.  And  when  the  conceptions  are 
thus  before-hand  with  the  expressions,  the  mind  will 
be  free,  composed,  and  serious ;  and  have  time  to  feel 
the  weight  of  its  own  thoughts ;  which  will  be  a  great 
help  to  the  true  spirit  of  prayer.  *'  Due  and  proper 
pauses  and  stops  will  give  the  hearer  time  to  conceive 
and  reflect  on  what  you  speak,  and  more  heartily  to 
join  with  you ;  as  well  as  give  you  leave  to  breathe, 
and  make  the  work  more  easy  and  pleasant  to  your- 
self. Besides,  when  persons  run  on  heedless  with  an 
incessant  flow  of  words,  being  carried  as  it  were  in  a 
violent  stream,  without  rests  or  pauses,  they  are  in 
danger  of  uttering  things  rashly  before  God,  giving 
no  time  at  all  to  their  own  meditations  ;  but  indulging 
their  tongue  to  run  sometimes  too  fast  for  their  own 
thoughts,  as  well  as  for  the  afiections  of  such  as  are 
present  with  them.  All  this  arises  from  the  hurry  of 
the  tongue  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  before  the 
mind  has  conceived  the  full  and  complete  sense  of 
it."* 

Avoid  the  extremes  of  a  too  low  and  muttering 
voice,  which  some  use,  and  a  clamorous,  strong,  noisy 
tone,  which  others  affect ;  as  if  they  expected  to  be 

*  Watt's  Gaifde  to  Prayer,  p.  93. 
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heard  for  their  loud  speaking  :  or  as  if  the  devotion  of 
the  heart  consisted  in  a  strength  of  langs.  This  is 
improperly  called  powerful  praying,  and  will  be  very 
disgustful  to  many. 

•      (8.)  The  expression.     Here  let  the  following  rules 
be  observed. 

1.  Let  your  language  by  plain,  but  proper.  Avoid 
all  low,  vulgar,  and  obsolete  phrases,  but  affect  not 
an  elegant  or  rhetorical  style,  much  less  an  obscure 
and  mystical  one  ;  for  how  can  the  mind  feel  the 
weight  of  that  sentiment  it  does  not  understand  \^ 

2.  Scriptural  expressions,  if  happily  chosen,  are 
very  ornamental  in  prayer.  ''  It  would  be  of  excel- 
lent use  to  improve  us  in  the  gift  of  prayer,  if  in  our 
daily  reading  of  the  word  of  God,  we  did  observe 
what  expressions  were  sidted  to  the  several  parts  of  this 
duty ;  adoration,  confession,  petition,  or  thanksgiving  ; 
and  let  them  be  wrought  into  our  addresses  to  God 
that  day."t  And  to  be  furnished  with  a  Cojjia  of 
scriptural  expressions  to  be  used  in  prayer,  read 
Henry's  Method  of  Prayer,  Bishop  Wilkin's  Discourse 
on  the  Gift  of  Prayer ;  or  Closet  Devotions. 

But  here  let  the  two  following  cautions  be  ob- 
served. 

1.  Let  not  your  prayer  be  all  in  scripture  words. 
Some  conceive  a  prayer  of  nothing  but  texts  of  scrip- 
ture tacked  together :  which  prevents  the  mind  from 
taking  a  proper  scope,  and  leaves  no  room  for  the  in- 
vention, or  the  utterance  of  pious  thoughts. 

2.  Avoid  the  dark,  mystical  expressions  of  scrip- 
ture ;  which  you  have  reason  to  believe  the  greatest 
part  of  your  hearers  do  not  comprehend  the  sense  of. 
"  If  we  indulge  the  use  of  such  dark  sentences  in  our 
speaking  to  God,  we  might  as  well  pray  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  which  was  so  much  disproved  of  by  the 

*  See  Wilkins  on  Prayer,  p.  4""!. 
t  Watts  Guide  to  Prayer,  p.  ',b. 
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apostle,  1  Cor.  xiv.  9.  Let  not  the  pomp  and  sound 
of  any  hard  Hebrew  names,  or  obscure  phrase  in 
scripture,  allure  us  to  be  fond  of  them  in  social  prayer 
even  though  we  ourselves  should  know  the  meaning 
of  them,  lest  we  confound  the  thoughts  of  our  fellow- 
worshippers."* 

3.  If  you  have  not  the  faculty  of  clothing  your 
own  ideas  in  proper  and  pertinent  words,  borrow  the 
phrases  and  expressions  of  others  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. Make  a  collection  of  them  from  the  best  au- 
thors, but  remember  to  pick  out  those  which  come 
nearest  to  your  own  phraseology,  or  such  as  you  best 
approve,  and  would  wish  to  have  in  readiness  when 
you  are  speaking  on  that  particular  subject.  And 
when  you  are  furnished  with  a  store  of  such  well  cho- 
sen expressions,  turn  them  into  the  form  of  a  prayer, 
and  commit  them  to  memory ;  which  expedient  will 
not  only  facilitate  your  expression,  but  give  room  for 
farther  invention.  "  It  is  usual  for  young  students  to 
be  very  careful  in  gathering  common-place  books  :  It 
would  be  a  much  greater  advantage,  if  they  were  as 
diligent  to  collect,  under  proper  references,  any  such 
particular  matter  or  expressions  in  praj^er,  wherewith 
at  any  time  they  find  themselves  to  be  more  especially 

affected. "t 

4.  It  is  very  proper  and  requisite  that  your  prayer, 
after  sermon,  be  formed  on  the  subject  you  have  been 
treating  of;  wherein  you  may  go  over  all  the  heads 
of  your  discourse,  and  touch  upon  the  most  important 
sentiments,  and  repeat  the  most  striking  expressions 
in  it.  But  as  the  mind  will  be  then  sometimes  fatigued 
and  the  powers  exhausted  and  unfit  to  be  put  on  the 
new  labor  of  invention,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  pen 
down  the  short  concluding  prayer  verbatim,  to  be  re- 
peated  memoriter ;    but  without    confining    yourself 

*  Watt's  Guide  to  Prnyer,  p.  76. 
t  Wilkin'?!  Prayer,  p.  3U. 
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either  to  the  precise  expressions,  or  method  you  had 
before  conceived,  if  the  mind  be  able  or  disposed  to 
enlarge. 

5.  Avoid  those  phrases  and  modes  of  expression 
which  you  know  to  be  disagreeable  or  diso-ustful  to 
your  hearers  ;  and  prefer  those  that  will  give  the 
least  offence  to  any  party  or  denomination  of  Chris^ 
tians. 

6.  Throw  your  prayer  out  of  a  form  as  much  as 
you  can,  by  varying  both  method  and  phrase,  and  bv 
a  tresh  supply  of  sentiments  and  expressions;  which 
will  be  a  great  help  both  to  your  own  devotion,  and 
taeirs  who  join  with  you  in  this  part  of  worship. 

7.  Let  your  prayers,  as  well  as  your  sermons,  be 
rather  too  short  than  too  long. 

8.  Avoid  preaching  prayers.  "  Some  persons,  who 
aiiect  long  prayers,  are  greatly  faulty  in  this  respect; 
they  are  speakmg  to  the  people  and  teaching  them 
the  doctrmes  of  religion,  and  the  mind  and  will 
ot  (jod,  rather  than  speaking  to  God  the  desires  of 
their  own  mind.  They  wander  away  from  God  to 
speak  to  men.  But  this  is  quite  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  prayer."* 

Lastly.  Be  not  too  fond  of  a  nice  uniformity  of 
words,  nor  of  perpetual  diversity  of  expression  in 
prayer.  "  We  should  seek  indeed  to  be  furnished 
wjth  a  rich  variety  of  holy  language,  that  our  prayers 
may^  always  have  something  new  and  something  enter- 
taining in  them ;  and  not  tie  ourselves  to  express  one 
thing  always  in  one  set  of  words,  lest  this  make  us 
grow  formal  and  dull,  and  indifferent  in  those  peti- 
tions. But  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  guilty  of  a 
perpetual  affectation  of  new  words,  which  we  never 
before  used,  we  shall  sometimes  miss  our  own  best 
and  most  spiritual  meaning,  and  many  times  be  driven 
to  great  impropriety  of  speech  ;    and  at   best,  our 

*  Watt's  Guide  to  Prayer,  p.  8". 
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prayers  by  this  means  will  look  like  the  fruit  of  our 
fancy,  and  invention,  and  the  labor  of  the  head,  more 
than  the  breathings  of  the  heart."* 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few  general 
directions  how  to  attain  and  improve  this  useful  gift. 

1.  Accustom  yourself  to  a  serious,  devout  and  de- 
cent discharge  of  this  duty  every  day  in  private ; 
whereby  a  readiness  of  conception  and  expression  will 
be  sooner  acquired. 

2.  Spare  no  pains  to  gain  so  excellent  a  talent ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  had,  especially  by  some,  without 
much  application ;  but  it  is  worth  it  all :  and  there  are 
few  things  on  which  the  labor  of  one  who  is  a  student 
for  the  sacred  ministry  can  be  more  usefully  em- 
ployed. 

3.  Often  pray  for  this  gift  of  prayer. 

4.  Endeavor  to  get  your  spirit  deeply  impressed 
with  the  great  things  of  religion ;  and  let  those  senti- 
ments which  most  affected  you  in  your  most  serious 
frames,  be  wrought  into  your  prayers. 

5.  Maintain  a  manly  presence  of  mind,  and  use 
all  proper  means  to  conquer  that  bashfulness  and 
timidity  of  spirit  which  young  persons  are  subject  to, 
and  is  a  great  hinderance  to  a  decent  discharge  of  this 
duty.f 

G.  Take  every  opportunity  you  can  to  hear  others 
pray ;  and  imitate  them  in  every  thing  you  observe  to 
be  decent,  graceful,  and  excellent. 

Lastly.  Vary  your  concluding  doxologies.  And 
that  you  may  herein  give  no  offence  to  any,  it  may  be 
proper  to  confine  yourself  to  those  of  scripture,  which 
are  very  various,  and  such  as  follow. 

Heb.  xiii.  21. — Through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

Rom.  xvi.  25,  27. — Now  to  him  that  is  of  power 

*  See  Watt's  Guide  to  riiiyer.  p.  S:). 
t  lUeui,  i>p.  Uvt.  112. 
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to  establish  you  according  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  To  God  only  wise,  be  glory  through  Jesus 
Christ  for  ever.     Amen. 

Rom.  ix.  5.— Through  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  over 
all,  God,  blessed  for  ever.     Amen. 

Gal.  i.  4,  5. — -Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that 
he  might  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world, 
according  to  the  will  of  God  and  our  Father:  To 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

Ephes.  iii.'  20,  21. — 'Now  unto  him  who  is  able  to 
do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or 
think,  according  to  the  pov/er  that  worketh  in  us,  un- 
to him  be  glory  in  the  church  by  Christ  Jesus  through- 
out all  ages,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

1  Tim.  i.  17. — Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immor- 
tal, invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honor  and  glory 
for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

1  Pet.  iv.  11. — Through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be 
praise  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

2  Pet.  iii.  18. — Through  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  both  now  and  for 
ever.      Amen. 

Jude  ver.  24,  25. — Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to 
keep  us  from  falling,  and  to  present  us  faultless  be- 
fore the  presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy,  to 
the  only  wise  God  our  Savior,  be  glory  and  majesty, 
dominion  and  power,  both  now  and  ever.     Amen. 

Rev.  i.  5,  6. — Unto  him  who  loved  us,  and  washed 
U3  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us 
kings  and  priests  to  God  even  his  Father.  To  Him 
be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

Rev.  V.  13. — Blessing  and  honor,  and  glory  and 
power  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 
unto  the  lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 
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CHAPTER  TL 

THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE    SACRAMENTS. 

L  Baptism. 

"A  minister  ought  to  instruct  his  people  fre- 
quently in  the  nature  of  baptism,  that  they  may  not 
go  about  it  merely  as  a  ceremony,  as  it  is  too  visible 
the  greater  part  do,  but  that  they  may  consider  it  as 
the  dedicating  their  children  to  God,  the  offering  them 
to  Christ,  and  the  holding  them  thereafter  as  his ; 
directing  their  chief  care  about  them  to  the  breeding 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."* 
In  the  administration  of  this  ordinance  it  is  best  to 
keep  to  the  original  institution  as  your  rule  and  guide. 
The  most  natural  method  to  be  used  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  it,  seems  to  be  this. 

1.  Recite  the  express  words  of  the  institution, 
Matt,  xxviii,  28.     Then, 

2.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  in  vin- 
dication of  those  two  positive  institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity, Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  to  show 
the  excellency  of  the  christian  dispensation  from  its 
simplicity,  and  that  it  is  not  encumbered  with  those 
numerous  external  ceremonies  which  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation was. 

3.  Make  a  short  discourse  on  the  ordinance  as  a 
sacrament  of  the  Christian  church;  wherein  you  may 
offer  some  useful  remarks  on  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism ;  then  add  some  proper  observations  relating 
to  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  ordinance  is  to 
be  celebrated ;  laying  this  down  as  an  undisputed 
principle,  that  in  the  manner  of  performing  divine 
worship  it  is  always  best  and  safest  to  keep  close  to 

*  Burnet's  Pastoral  Care,  p.  185. 
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the  divine  rule,  so  as  neither  to  go  beyond,  nor  fall 
short  of  it ;  for  in  the  former  case,  we  know  not 
whether  human  and  arbitrary  additions  will  be  ap- 
proved of  God ;  but  this  we  are  sure  of,  he  will  never 
condemn  us  for  not  doing  what  he  never  commanded  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  sign  of  the  cross  may  be  safely 
omitted,  as  nowdiere  enjoined  by  God  himself;  and  as 
to  the  latter  case,  i.  e.  neglecting  any  part  of  our 
rule,  or  those  instructions  he  hath  given  us  for  the 
directory  of  our  worship,  this  must  certainly  be  crim- 
inal, and  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the  divine  Insti- 
tutor.  But  where  the  circumstance  or  mode  of  any 
religious  action  is  left  undetermined  in  the  form  and 
words  of  the  institution,  that  which  is  most  decent  and 
convenient  is  to  be  preferred.  Hence  sprinkling  or 
washing  the  face  of  the  baptized  person  gently  with 
the  hand,  is  to  be  preferred  to  plunging  the  body  all 
over  in  water ;  because  the  former  is  more  safe  and 
decent,  and  the  latter  no  where  commanded  as  the 
standing,  universal  mode  of  baptizing. 

4.  Be  more  particular  in  explaining  the  nature, 
end,  and  design  of  this  ordinance,  and  in  opening  the 
typical  part  of  it.  Here  you  may  bring  in  the  doc- 
trine of  sanctification,  and  the  purifying  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  figured  by  the  water  in  baptism,  and 
the  relation  this  christian  institution  has  to  the  bap- 
tizing of  proselytes,  and  to  the  Jewish  ordinance  of 
circumcision. 

5.  You  may  then  briefly  open  the  nature  of  the 
present  duty  of  the  parents ;  in  giving  up  their  child 
to  God,  and  what  is  implied  therein,  viz.  their  desire 
that  it  should  be  received  into  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith.  And  be  very 
particular  in  your  address  to  the  parents  of  the  infant 
Avhich  is  to  be  baptized ;  pressing  upon  them  the  im- 
portance of  their  charge,  and  the  care  they  are  to 
take  in  the  education  of  th.-ir  child ;  especially  in  ref- 
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erence  to  its  spiritual  and  eternal  concerns.  But  this 
may  be  cither  before,  or  after  the  ceremonial  part  of 
the  ordinance  is  performed. 

6.  Proceed  then  to  ask  a  blessing  upon  the  ordi- 
nance ;  and  pray  for  the  infant  in  particular. 

7.  Then  take  the  infimt,  and  washing  it  gently 
with  water,  baptize  it  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  and 
of  the  So7i,  and  of  the  Holy  Crhost. 

Then,  lastly,  if  the  exhortation  to  the  parents  do 
not  come  in  here,  but  was  addressed  to  them  before, 
conclude  with  the  thanksgiving  prayer  and  the  bene- 
diction. 

II.   The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

1.  The  method  of  performing  it. 

2.  Taking  in  communicants. 

1.  The  method  of  performing  it.  The  most  regu- 
lar method  seems  to  be  this :  First,  make  a  short 
preparatory  discourse,  tending  to  open  the  nature 
and  design  of  this  sacrament,  and  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  its  intention,  or  to  excite  some  devout 
affections  in  the  minds  of  the  communicants,  espe- 
cially relating  to  the  love  of  Christ,  the  design  of  his 
death  and  sufferings,  and  the  necessity  of  a  frequent 
commemoration  thereof  in  this  sacred  institution. 
But  let  the  address  be  very  serious,  and  very  solemn. 
Secondly,  read  distinctly  the  words  of  the  institution 
Thirdly,  solemnly  pray  for  the  divine  blessing  and 
presence  ;  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  institution  of 
the  visible  symbols  to  affect  your  mind,  and  assist 
your  faith ;  and  earnestly  pray  that  the  great  end  of 
this  sacred  solemnity  may  be  visibly  answered  in 
every  one  of  the  communicants,  and  be  manifested  in 
their  growing  love  to  the  Redeemer,  and  more  steady 
attachment  to  his  gospel,  as  their  only  rule  of  faith 
and  life.  Fourthly,  break  the  sacramental  bread, 
and  distribute  it  either  personally,  or  by  the  hands 
of  the  deacon3.     To  assist  the  devotion  of  the  com- 
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munlcants,  it  is  the  custom  of  some  ministers  to 
pronounce  now  and  then  some  serious  and  weighty 
sentences  relative  to  the  love  and  sufferings  of  Christ, 
or  the  benefits  of  his  death.  But  this  is  disused  by 
others  under  an  apprehension  that  instead  of  quicken- 
ing^ the  devotion  of  our  fellow  worshippers,  it  may 
interrupt  it,  by  diverting  the  course  of  their  own  medi- 
tations. Fifthly,  after  the  distribution  of  the  bread, 
make  a  short  prayer  to  beg  the  continuance  of  the 
divine  presence  and  blessing,  and  that  God  would  gra- 
ciously forgive  the  infirmities  of  our  worship ;  and 
give  thanks  for  the  element  you  are  about  to  partake 
of,  and  pray  that  it  may  answer  the  design  intended 
by  it,  which  is  all  that  Protestants  mean  by  the  conse- 
cration of  the  elements.  But  it  is  the  custom  with 
some  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on  both  the  elements  in 
one  single  prayer.  Sixthly,  then  follows  the  distri- 
bution of  the  cup  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 
In  some  churches  it  is  the  custom  for  the  minister  to 
partake  of  the  elements  last,  and  in  others  first, 
pronouncing  with  an  audible  voice  these  or  some 
such  words,  "In  obedience  to  Christ's  command,  and 
in  remembrance  of  him  I  take  and  eat  this  bread,  as 
the  memorial  of  his  body  which  was  broken  for  sin." 
And  so  in  partaking  of  the  cup,  "  I  take  and  drink 
this  cup,"  &c.  After  the  distribution  of  the  elements, 
the  minister  sometimes  makes  a  short  exhortation  to 
the  people,  relating  to  the  nature  of  their  sacramen- 
tal obligations,  and  exhorting  them  to  be  faithful 
thereunto.  After  which  a  collection  is  made  for  the 
poor  by  the  deacon  from  pew  to  pew,  or  at  the 
door  when  the  congregation  breaks  up.  Seventhly, 
then  follows  a  suitable  hymn  or  psalm.  Lastly, 
conclude  with  a  short  thanksgiving  prayer.  In  or- 
der to  furnish  your  mind  with  suitable  matter  for 
your  sacramental  exhortations  and  prayers,  it  is 
requisite    to    read  some    proper   devotional   treatise 
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on  this  ordinance  before  you  enter  on  the  celebration 
of  it. 

2.  The  method  of  admitting  communicants  to  the 
Lord's  table.  This  is  different  in  different  churches. 
For  direc'ion  in  this  affair,  these  general  rules  may 
be  of  service  I 

(1.)  As  every  particular  church  is  a  select  reli- 
gious society,  every  member  of  it  has  a  right  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  character  and  qualification  of  every 
new  member  that  is  admitted  into  it.  This  is  plain 
from  the  very  nature  and  design  of  such  a  society, 
and  necessary  to  preserve  the  purity  and  discipline 
of  the  church. 

(2.)  That  the  qualifications  required  in  the  candi- 
dates should  be  no  other  than  what  We  have  plain 
warrant  from  Scripture  to  demand,  and  such  as  are 
necessary  to  preserve  purity  and  discipline.  For 
herein,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  christian  disci- 
pline and  church  government,  we  are  strictly  to 
adhere  to  Scripture  as  our  rule,  so  far  as  it  affords 
us  any  direction  in  this  matter.  And  therefore  to 
require  that  the  spiritual  experiences  of  the  candi- 
date be  publicly  declared  by  himself,  or  read  by 
another,  in  the  presence  of  the  church,  before  he  is 
suffered  to  communicate  with  them,  which  is  the 
practice  in  some  Protestant  dissenting  congregations, 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  unwarrantable,  and 
often  attended  Avith  very  bad  effects :  it  is  unneces- 
sary, because  it  is  found  not  to  answer  the  end  prin- 
cipally designed-— the  greater  purity  of  the  church ; 
it  is  unw^arrantable,  because  we  have  no  shadow  of 
a  precept  or  precedent  for  it  in  Scripture  or  primi- 
tive antiquity,  and  the  bad  consequences  of  it  are, 
First,  it  bars  the  w%ay  to  this  ordinance,  discourages 
meek,  humble,  and  modest  persons  from  proposing 
themselves  to  the  communion,  Avhilst  it  is  easily 
accessible   to   men   of   bold,   forward,   and   confident 
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tempers.  Secondly,  it  is  a  temptation  to  the  candi- 
dates to  declare  more  than  they  have  really  expe- 
rienced, lest  the  church  should  reject  them ;  or  to 
describe  the  animal  passions  as  divine  influences,  and 
the  workings  of  the  imagination  as  the  operations  of 
the  Spirit,  which  young  and  inexperienced  christians 
are  too  apt  to  do.  Thirdly,  it  supposes  and  counte- 
nances some  very  mistaken  principles,  viz.,  that  none 
have  a  right  to  this  ordinance  but  those  whose  hearts 
are  really  converted ;  nor  even  they  until  they  are 
sensible  of  this,  and  are  able  to  make  others  sensible 
of  it,  by  describing  the  time,  means,  manner,  and 
effects  of  that  conversion.  Fourthly^  it  attributes  a 
power  to  the  church  which  they  have  no  right  to,  viz., 
of  judging  the  hearts  of  others;  and  that  by  a  very 
precarious  rule,  viz.,  from  what  they  say  of  themselves. 
For  if  they  judge  by  the  general  character,  life,  and 
conversation  of  the  candidate,  which  is  a  much  better 
rule,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  public  declaration 
of  his  experience.  It  likewise  implies  a  power  in 
the  church  of  excluding  from  this  ordinance  all 
that  can  not  produce  such  evidence  of  their  real 
conversion  as  will  satisfy  every  member  of  the 
church.  Upon  what  foundation  so  extraordinary 
a  claim  is  built  it  is  hard  to  say.  Lastly,  this  prac- 
tice tends  to  make  the  members  thus  admitted  too 
careless  and  confident  after  their  admission ;  for 
when  they  have  the  testimony  of  the  whole  churcK 
concurring  with  their  own  strong  imagination  that 
they  are  true  converted  christians,  and  look  upon 
the  sins  they  commit  after  this  only  as  the  weak- 
nesses of  God's  children,  they  are  in  great  danger 
Df  being  betrayed  into  a  false  and  fatal  peace. 
Therefore, 

(3.)    A    creditable    profession    and    unblemished 
•character    and    conversation    may    be    deemed   as   a 
Jiocessary   and   sufficieR.t    qualification    for   the   holy 
21 
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communion.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  discipline,  and  preserve  the  purity  of  the  church ; 
and  it  is  sufficient,  because  we  do  not  find  that  our 
&acred  rule  requires  any  thing  farther.     And 

(4.)  As  soon  as  the  members  of  the  church  are 
satisfied  of  this  general  qualification  of  the  candi- 
date, they  have  no  right  to  refuse  their  assent  to  his 
admission. 

(5.)  Provided  they  have  this  satisfaction,  it  is  not 
material  by  what  means  they  receive  it.  Sometimes 
the  elders  of  the  church  are  deputed  to  confer  pri- 
vately with  the  candidate,  and  inquire  into  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  design  and  nature  of  this  ordinance ;  and 
whether  his  views  and  ends  in  desiring  to  join  in  it  be 
sincere  and  right.  Sometimes  this  is  left  entirely  to 
the  minister  whose  businessTt  more  properly  is ;  who, 
if  he  be  satisfied  in  those  points,  acquaints  the  church 
of  it  at  the  next  ensuing  sacrament ;  and  thereupon 
declares,  that  if  any  of  the  members  present  do  not 
signify  to  him,  before  the  next  sacrament,  any  objec- 
tions against  the  candidate's  admission,  he  will  then, 
by  their  consent,  be  admitted  to  the  ordinance,  as  a 
member  of  that  church.  In  other  churches,  members 
are  admitted  by  the  minister  only,  without  any  notice 
given  to  the  church  until  the  very  time  of  their  ad- 
mission ;  nor  even  then  are  they  apprized  of  it  by  any 
other  way  than  by  a  few  petitions  in  the  minister's 
prayer  particularly,  in  behalf  of  the  newly  admitted 
member. 

Lastly.  The  church  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
expel  irregular  and  unworthy  members :  this  is  gene- 
rally done  at  first  by  suspension  ;  when~  the  minister 
intimates  his  desire,  and  that  of  the  church,  to  the 
delinquent  member,  that  he  would  refrain  from 
coming  to  the  sacrament  till  he  hears  farther  from 
him ;  which  is  generally  sufficient,  without  the  solem- 
nity of  a  formal  and  public  expulsion. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

VISITING    THE    SICK. 

This  is  a  very  arduous  and  delicate  office,  and 
especially  in  some  circumstances ;  and  a  different 
method  of  address  and  conduct  is  requisite  according 
to  the  different  characters  of  the  persons  you  visit. 

It  -will  therefore  be  proper, 

I.  To  lay  down  some  general  rules  to  be  observed 
in  order  to  a  right  execution  of  this  part  of  your 
duty. 

II.  To  specify  some  particular  cases. 

I.  To  lay  down  some  general  rules  to  be  observed, 
in  order  to  a  right  execution  of  this  part  of  your 
<i'ity. 

1.  A  previous  preparation  for  it  is  very  proper  ; 
by  considering  what  kind  of  address  v/ill  be  most 
necessary  and  suitable  to  the  person  you  visit.  It  is 
something  strange,  as  a  late  judicious  divine  well  ob- 
serves, that  ministers  who  take  so  much  pains  to  pre- 
pare for  the  work  of  the  pulpit,  should  generally 
take  so  little,  to  prepare  for  this,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  most  important  offices  in  the  min- 
istry.* 

2.  It  would  be  advisible  to  have  in  readiness  a 
good  store  of  scripture  expressions,  adapted  to  the 
support  and  comfort  of  the  afflicted ;  which  may  be 
easily  collected  from  the  common-place  book  to  the 
Bible ;  and,  out  of  these,  choose  such  as  are  most  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  your  friend. 

3.  Adapt  yourself  to  his  taste  and  understanding, 

*  Cette  fonction  est  au?si  une  de  celles,  dont  on  s'aquite  le  plus  mal.  La  plua- 
part  des  minis tres  n'y  aportent  aucune  preparation.  Cependant,  elle  n'est  pas 
Dioins  difficile  qu'importante.  On  se  prepare  pour  les  sermons,  mais  non  pas  pour 
yojr  ]p.s  maladcs.    OstervaJd,  p.  .307. 
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as  well  as  to  the  circnmstances  of  his  case,  by  making 
such  observations,  and  using  such  expressions  as  you 
know  are  most  familiar  and  agreeable  to  him :  but 
take  care  to  explain  the  phrases  you  make  use  of,  if 
you  have  reason  to  think  he  does  not  understand 
them. 

4.  Let  your  deportment  and  address  be  very  free,* 
friendly,  close,  tender,  and  compassionate. 

5.  Place  yourself  in  the  condition  of  the  person 
before  you  ;  and  consider  in  what  manner  you  would 
wish  a  minister  or  friend  to  behave  to  you  in  those 
circumstances. 

6.  Whilst  you  are  tender,  be  sure  to  be  faithful ; 
and  have  respect  to  the  approbation  of  your  conscience 
afterwards.  Eeraember  that  you  are  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  and  must  not  sa;crifice  the  cause  of  trutli 
and  godliness  to  a  false  shame  or  tenderness. 

Lastly.  Let  your  prayer  for  the  sick  person 
be  short,  but  very  serious  and  solemn,  and  adapted 
as  much  as  may  be  to  the  state  of  his  soul,  and  the 
danger  of  his  disease.  In  all  which  offices  there  is 
great  need  of  much  piety,  fidelity,  and  wisdom.* 

II.  Let  us  now  consider  how  a  minister  ought  to 
behave  in  his  visitation  of  the  sick,  under  some  par- 
ticular circumstances.     And, 

1.  If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  afflicted 
person  you  visit  is  a  real  good  Christian,  your  work 
will  not  be  very  difficult ;  it  may  be  pleasant  and  use- 
ful ;  and  you  may  possibly  receive  more  advantage 
from  him,  than  he  does  from  you.  For  a  cbristian''s 
graces  are  at  such  a  time  commonly  most  lively,  and 
the  tongue  very  faithful  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
heart ;  so  that  you  will  presently  see  what  it  is  that 
lies  most  upon  his  mind.     And  as  your  present  busi- 

*  Pour  montrer  que  la  piete  est  necessaire,  tous  D'arez  que  remarquer,  qu'on 
fait  trois  fonctions  aupres  de  malades.  11  faut  ^«nder  la  conscience,  leur  donner 
leB  conseils.  qui  soat  neeessaires!,  et  prier  j:«;ur  eixx.     Idem,  p.  2S0. 
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ness  mil  be  to  administer  consolation  and  solve  his 
doubts,  your  topics  of  consolation  may  be  taken,  First, 
from  his  past  experience.  Direct  him  to  look  back  to 
the  goodness  of  God  to  him,  and  the  sensible  expe- 
rience he  has  had  of  the  divine  love  and  presence. 
Bid  him  think  of  what  God  has  done  for  his  soul,  and 
thence  draw  David's  conclusion,  *'  Because  the  Lord 
has  been  my  help,"  &c.  Secondly,  refer  his  thoughts 
to  the  paternal  character.  And  bid  him  think  of  the 
compassions  of  a  father  to  a  weak  and  helpless  child. 
Thirdly,  open  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  the  divine 
mercy  in  the  gospel.  Fourthly,  insist  on  the  mighty 
efficacy  of  the  Redeemer's  blood.  Fifthly,  the  genu- 
ine marks  of  a  true  faith  and  sincere  repentance. 
Sixthly,  endeavor  to  affect  his  mind  v/ith  a  lively  ap- 
prehension of  the  heavenly  glory,  to  which  he  will  very 
shortly  be  received. 

And  as  to  his  doubts,  tell  him,  First,  that  he  is  not 
a  proper  judge  in  his  own  case,  under  the  present 
weakness  of  his  powers ;  that  the  lowness  of  his  ani- 
mal spirits  causes  him  to  look  too  much  upon  the  dark 
side,  and  to  see  every  thing  through  a  wrong  medium ; 
that  he  has  no  reason  to  suspect  his  case  to  be  worse 
now  than  it  was  when  he  had  better  hopes  concern- 
ing it.  Secondly,  that  the  best  of  men  have  had  their 
doubts ;  that  if  it  be  the  sign  of  a  weak  faith,  it  is, 
however,  the  sign  of  some  true  faith.  Thirdly,  that 
it  is  much  safer  to  be  doubtful  than  over-confident. 
Fourthly,  that  however  variable  be  our  frame,  God's 
regards  for  his  own  children  are  unchangeable. 
Fifthly,  bid  him  examine  his  doubts  to  the  bottom, 
and  trace  them  up  to  the  true  source ;  and  perhaps 
they  may  appear  to  arise  from  the  agency  of  Satan, 
who  delights  to  disturb  the  tranquility  of  those  he 
can  not  destroy.  Sixthly,  ask  him,  if  he  has  any 
hopes  ?  and  whether  he  would  part  with  the  little 
hope  he  has,  for  the  greatest  treasures  on  earth  ?  Bid 
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him  examine  the  foundation  of  those  hopes,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  fears ;  for  he  can  never  judge  aright  until 
he  look  on  both  sides :  and  oftentimes  a  Christian's 
weak  hope  has  a  better  foundation  than  his  strongest 
fears.     But^ 

2.  Is  the  character  of  the  sick  person  you  visit 
doubtful  ?  your  business  is  more  difficult,  and  your 
address  must  be  more  cautious. 

If  there  be  no  apparent  danger  of  death.  First, 
endeavor  to  give  him  just  notions  of  a  particular  provi- 
dence ;  that  though  men  do  not  so  often  attend  to  it 
as  they  ought,  yet  most  certain  it  is,  both  from  scrip- 
ture and  reason,  that  -whatever  befalls  every  individual 
man  on  earth  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
providence ;  and  as  to  this  ajffliction  in  particular,  per- 
suade him  to  regard  and  consider  it  as  the  hand  of 
God.  Then,  secondly,  discourse  on  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  in  sending  these  occasional  rebukes 
of  his  providence ;  which,  whatever  we  think,  are  sent 
for  the  best  ends.  Afflictions  are  the  physic  of  the 
soul,  designed  to  purify  and  purge  it.  Thirdly,  under 
this  view  of  things  press  upon  him  the  exercise  of  pa- 
tience, submission,  and  a  total  resignation  to  the  di- 
vine will ;  and  direct  him  to  look  upon  the  present 
dispensation,  tliough  grievous,  as  sent  in  mercy  to  him, 
and  as  what  may  hereafter  produce  the  most  excel- 
lent effects.  Fourthly,  tell  him,  that  in  the  best  of 
men  there  are  sins  and  follies  sufficient  to  justify  the 
severest  dispensations  of  God's  providence;  that  many 
good  Christians  have  suftered  worse  ;  and  what  reason 
he  has  to  be  thankful  that  his  case  is  not  more  calami- 
tous. Fifthly,  remind  him  of  the  many  mercies  mixed 
with  the  present  affliction.  Sixthly,  if  it  should  please 
God  to  restore  him,  exhort  him  faithfully  to  concur 
with  the  design  of  this  visitation  by  his  constant  en- 
deavor to  amend  what  his  conscience  now  smites  him 
for. 
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But  if  there  be  apparent  symptoms  of  approaching 
death,  exhort  him,  First,  seriously  to  review  his  past 
life,  to  call  to  mind  the  most  remarkable  transgressions 
of  it,  for  which  he  should  now  greatly  humble  his  soul 
before  God,  and  sincerely  renew  his  repentance.  And 
that  his  repentance  may  be  sincere  and  unfeigned, 
Secondly,  endeavor  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  evil 
and  guilt  of  sin,  from  its  contrariety  to  the  holy  na- 
ture of  God,  and  the  inevitable  ruin  it  exposes  the 
soul  unto.  Thirdly,  when  he  is  thus  humble  and 
penitent,  revive  him  with  the  consolations  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  the  amazing  compassion  and  goodness  of  God  to 
a  world  of  sinners,  in  sending  his  Son  to  redeem  them 
by  his  death  ;  and  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer's  suffer- 
ings, whose  blood  cleanses  from  all  sin.  Then, 
Fourthly,  open  to  him  in  a  plain  and  easy  manner  the 
gospel  method  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
only  terms  of  pardon  there  proposed,  viz.  repentance, 
faith,  and  a  holy  life :  and  tell  him  particularly,  that 
saving  faith  in  Christ  does  not  consist  in  a  confident 
persuasion  that  he  died  for  him  in  particular,  but  in 
the  lively  exercise  of  love  to  him,  a  desire  to  serve  and 
please  him,  and  an  humble  dependence  on  his  merits 
for  justification  and  pardon.  Fifthly,  in  a  deep  self- 
abhorrence  for  his  sins,  and  in  such  a  lively  faith  in 
Christ,  advise  him  to  call  upon  the  Father  of  mercies 
for  pardon  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Son.  Sixthly, 
remind  him  to  settle  his  afi'airs  in  this  world,  as  well 
as  he  can ;  and  then  think  no  more  of  it  for  ever,  and, 
Lastly,  leave  with  him  some  suitable  text  of  Scripture 
which  you  apprehend  most  applicable  to  the  state  of 
his  soul.     But, 

3.  If  the  sick  man  you  visit  has  been  notoriously 
wicked,  and  appears  ignorant,  insensible,  and  har- 
dened, your  business  then,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all. 

To  make  any  right  impression  on  such  a  one,  you 
must,  First,  pray  to  God  beforehand  that  you  may  be 
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enabled  to  say  something  that  is  suitable  to  his  case, 
which  may  be  a  means  of  awakening  him  to  a  proper 
sense  of  his  danger.  Secondly,  when  you  come  into 
his  room,  appear  deeply  affected  with  his  case.  Let 
him  see  that  you  are  more  concerned  for  him,  than 
he  is  for  himself;  that  3*ou  are  more  sensible  of  his 
danger  than  he  is  of  his  own.  Thirdly,  in  order  to 
bring  him  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  state  and  danger, 
put  some  close  questions  to  him  relating  to  the  holy 
and  righteous  nature  of  God ;  his  infinite  hatred  of 
sin ;  the  absolute  impossibility  of  being  happy  here- 
after but  in  his  favor ;  the  certainty  of  a  future  judg- 
ment, when  Grod  ivill  render  to  every  one  according  to 
Ms  works ;  and  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the 
soul's  being  safe  for  eternity.  Fourthly,  beg  of  him 
not  to  deceive  himself  with  vain  hopes :  but  be  willing 
to  see  the  truth  of  his  case,  as  it  is  represented  to 
him  in  the  unerring  word  of  God,  however  dangerous 
or  dreadful  it  may  appear  to  him ;  for  whilst  he  shuts 
his  eyes  against  the  danger,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
escaping  it.*  Fifthly,  if  his  distemper  is  like  to  be 
fatal,  let  him  know  it;  and  that  all  that  can  be  done 
to  escape  everlasting  misery,  must  immediately  be 
done ;  that  there  is  as  yet  some  hope,  though  it  be  but 
small,  that  this  possibly  may  be  done  ;  that  on  this 
moment  depends  his  future  condition  for  ever.  And 
beg  him  not  to  lose  this  last  and  only  cast  he  has  for 
eternity.  Sixthly,  if  his  conscience  by  this  means  be 
awakened,  and  you  observe  some  genuine  relentings 
of  heart,  take  that  occasion  to  assist  its  workings,  to 
enforce  its  reproofs  and  urge  its  convictions,  till  you 
see  something  like  a  true  penitential  remorse.  Sev- 
enthly, earnestly  pray  with  him,  and  for  him  ;  that 
God  would  continue  to  give  him  a  just  sense  of  his  sin 
and  danger,  and  that  his  grace  and  spirit  may  carry 

*  See  Burnet's  Pastoral  Care,  p.  195. 
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on  those  convictions  till  they  issue  in  a  real  change 
of  heart.  Eighthly,  take  your  leave  of  him  in  a  ten- 
der and  affectionate  manner,  not  without  giving  hiin 
some  hope  that  if  the  same  sensible  and  penitent 
frame  continue,  there  may  be  mercy  in  reserve  for 
him.  Beg  of  him  whilst  he  has  the  use  of  his  reason 
not  to  omit  any  opportunity  of  crying  mightily  to 
God  for  mercy  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son.  Ninthly,  in  your  next  visit,  which  should  be 
soon  after  this,  if  3"ou  find  him  penitent,  exhort  him 
to  glorify  God  by  making  an  ample  confession  of  his 
sins  in  private,  with  all  their  heinous  aggravations, 
and  not  to  be  afraid  to  see  the  worst  of  himself;  and 
if  he  has  in  any  matter  injured  or  defrauded  others, 
you  must  insist  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  true  repentance, 
that  he  immediately  make  restitution  or  satisfaction, 
if  it  be  in  his  power.  Lastly,  if  his  penitential  sor- 
row still  continue^  and  you  have  reason  to  believe  him 
sincere,  you  may  begin  to  administer  the  consolations 
of  the  gospel,  and  address  him  as  you  have  been  di- 
rected in  the  case  of  the  person  before  mentioned  un- 
der the  like  circumstances.* 


CHAPTER  yiir. 


THE    MINISTER  S    CONDUCT    TOWARDS    HIS    PEOPLE. 

Here  it  will  be  proper,  first,  to  lay  down  some 
general  rules  to  be  observed  at  all  times ;  and,  secondly, 
some  particular  rules  applicable  to  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. 

I.  To  lay  dowm  some  general  rules  to  be  observed 
at  all  times. 

*  See  Spinks'  sick  man  visited.    Ostervald  de  la  Viaite  des  Malades. 
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Previous  to  these  I  would  desire  you  to  observe 
these  two  things :  First,  Arm  yourself  with  resolu- 
tion, and  prepare  to  meet  with  difficulties  and  con- 
tempt. The  nature  of  your  office  implies  the  first, 
and  all  the  dignity  of  it  will  not  secure  you  from  the 
last.  But  if  you  behave  prudently  and  faithfully  in 
it,  you  will  meet  with  contempt  from  none  but  those 
who  deserve  it,  and  whose  esteem  would  be  no  honor. 
Secondly,  Study  the  true  nature  of  Christian  humility, 
and  let  your  mind  be  clothed  with  it  as  its  greatest 
ornament.  But  distinguish  between  that  dastardly 
meanness  and  pusillanimity  which  makes  you  ashamed 
to  look  in  the  face,  and  speak  in  the  presence  of  your 
superiors,  (and  may  tempt  you  to  an  abject  compli- 
ance with  all  their  humors,)  and  that  humility  which 
arises  from  a  reverence  of  God,  a  consciousness  of 
your  own  defects,  the  difficulty  of  your  work,  and  the 
knowledge  of  your  character.*  This  will  teach  you 
to  bear  contempt  with  dignity,  and  applause  with  de- 
cency ;  the  latter  perhaps  you  will  find  not  less  diffi- 
cult than  the  former.  Let  the  knowledge  of  your- 
self be  your  guard  against  that  vanity  of  mind 
which  will  be  apt  to  steal  into  it  when  you  hear 
the  approbations  or  commendations  of  men.f  Thus 
armed  with  resolution  and  humility,  let  your  principal 
care  be, 

1.  To  be  faithful  to  God  and  conscience  ;  and 
take  care  that  nothing  betray  you  into  such  a  be- 
havior upon  any  occasion,  for  which  your  own  mind 
will  reproach  you  in  secret.  And  a  steady  regard  to 
this  rule  will  lead  you  to  decline  the  most  usual  and 
dangerous  temptations. 

*  Laudata  est  in  sacris  literis  humilitas,  damnata  superbia ;  sed  est  humilita- 
tis  genus,  quo  nihil  est  detestabilius;  est  et  super  bice  genus,  quo  nihil  lauda- 
bilius.     Erasm.  Eccies.  p.  191. 

t  Non  solum  adversus  sinistra  populi  judicia,  adversus  malitiam  etiam  pie 
dicta  calumniantium,  adversus  simultates  illorum  quibus  ob  vitam  corruptam 
invisa  est  Veritas,  scd  etJani  adversus  acclamationes,  et  applausus  honiinum  lau- 
dantium,  debet  habere  solidum  et  immobiiem  spiritum.    Id.  p.  20. 
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2.'  Let  your  conduct  to  all  be  inoffensive,  benefit 
cent,  and  obliging.  Make  it  your  practice,  and  it 
will  be  your  pleasure,  to  do  some  kind  office  to  every 
one  to  wliom  you  have  a  power  and  opportunity  of 
doing  it  with  prudence.  And  let  the  emperor  Titus's 
rule  of  conduct  be  yours,  Not  to  let  one  day  pass,  if 
possible,  without  doing  some  good  to  one  person  or 
other. 

3.  Visit  your  people  in  a  kind  and  friendly  man- 
ner, as  often  as  it  suits  with  your  convenience  and 
theirs.  This  is  the  business  of  the  afternoon :  for 
the  whole  morning,  and  as  much  time  as  you  can  re- 
deem at  nightj  should  be  devoted  to  study.  Where 
your  visits  are  m.ost  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  most 
expected  and  desired,  pay  them  most  frequently. 
But  where  there  is  any  prospect  of  doing  good  to 
any  in  your  flock,  there  you  should  sometimes  pay 
your  visits,  though  it  be  to  the  poorest  persons,  and 
especially  when  they  are  in  trouble.  And  in  all  your 
visits  take  some  opportunity  of  making  moral  remarks, 
or  dropping  some  useful  instructions,  or  leaving  some 
good  rule,  or  religious  observation  for  their  benefit. 
But  this  must  be  done  not  with  a  magisterial  au- 
thority, or  ministerial  air,  but  with  all  the  freedom 
and  ease  imaginable,  en-passant^  and  when  it  rises 
naturally  out  of  the  subject  of  the  conversation. 

4.  Throw  off  all  affectation,  parade,  stiffness,  mo- 
rose conceit,  reserve,  and  self-sufficiency.  Let  your 
ambition  be  to  be  distinguished  by  nothing  but  real 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  benevolence.  And  be  cour- 
teous, free,  condescending,  affable,  open,  unreserved, 
and  friendly  to  all.  But  amidst  all  your  freedoms, 
forget  not  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  your  char- 
acter."" 


*  Est  auk'in  non  vulgaris  pruuentiae,  sic  es?o  manpuetuin  crga  omnes,  ut 
tacaen  officii  autlioritntv-m  tuearis;  sic  esse  familiai'em.  modestum  et  ccmem  erga 
Bubditoe,  v\t  faniiliaritns;  ct  leuita^  non  pariat  conteuiptum.    Erasm.  Eccles.  p.  166. 
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6.  Circumspectly  avoid  every  thing  that  may 
give  them  unnecessary  offence,  whether  by  word  or 
conduct^  though  it  be  in  matters  of  indifference.  You 
may  possibly  in  point  of  fidelity  be  obliged  to  give 
them  offence  in  some  important  things ;  in  all 
others  therefore  you  should  endeavor  to  conciliate- 
their  esteem  and  respects  It  shows  much  weakness, 
and  little  prudence  and  candor  to  be  obstinate  and 
tenacious  of  little  things,  whether  modes,  customs,  or 
phrases  which  are  offensive  to  others.  It  is  not  walk- 
ing charitably,  nor  following  the  things  that  make 
for  peace ;  and  is  a  violation  of  the  apostle's  rule  of 
becoming  all  things  to  all  men.*  But  see  that  your 
charitable  conformity  do  not  transgress  the  laws  of 
sincerity. 

6.  Above  all,  let  your  character  be  a  fair  copy  of 
the  virtues  you  preach  ;  and  let  the  doctrines  of  the 
pulpit  be  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  your  life* 
A  minister  should  abstain  from  the  appearance  of 
evil;  not  only  from  things  criminal,  but  from  those 
which  may  be  interpreted  to  his  dishonor,  and  report- 
ed to  his  disadvantagCif  Vide  etiam  supra,  ch.  2,  ad 
finem. 

7.  Be  much  in  prayer  for  wisdom,  strength,  pru* 
dence,  and  capacity  equal  to  your  work  and  difficul- 
ties. This  you  will  find  as  necessary  as  your  most 
important  studies.  But  take  care  that  your  private 
transactions  with  God,  be  very  serious,  solemn,  and 
sincere ;  and  let  your  endeavors  go  along  with  your 
prayers.J 

*  Qui  dum  omnibus  sese  accommodat,  tam  Vatius  est,  ut  interdum  videatut 
sibi  contrarius,  cum  sibi  maxime  constet  undique.    Erasm.  Eccles.  p.  35. 

f  Ecclesiastiae  perpetidendum  est,  qufedam  ejus  esse  generis,  ut  quanquam 
r.bsint  a  criia.ine,  tamen  quoniaav  prae  *e  ferunt  malam  speciem.  nou  absiut  & 
criminis  suspicione.  Ab  his  quo(iue  cireumspecte  cavemlum  est  ecclesiasta;— qufe 
per  ?e  non  criminasunt.  tamen  maliguo  viIko  ad  obtrectandumquam  adobtempe- 
randum  procliviori  pra^bent  male  6uspicandimale(iueloqueiidi  materiam.  Id. p.  27. 

X  Ab  eo  petendum  est  qui  solus  largitur  vera  bona,  peteudum  autem  ncn  osci- 
tauter.  *.ed  assiduis  simul  et  ardentibus  prccibus,  nee  modo  votis  postulandum 
est,  ut  detur,  sed  bonis  etiam  operibus  ambiendum,  ut  quod  datum  est  servetut, 
«t  indies  augescat.    Id.  p.  22. 
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II.  To  lay  down  some  particular  rules  applicable 
upon  extraordinary  occasions  ;  or  proper  to  regulate 
your  conduct  towards  persons  of  diiBferent  characters* 

1.  What  is  a  right  conduct  towards  those  from 
whom  you  have  received  abuse,  contempt,  or  just 
cause  of  offence  ? 

First.  Your  first  care  must  be  to  guard  your  pas- 
sions. Keep  your  temper,  and  banish  all  vindictive 
resentments.  If  possible,  never  think  of  it ;  but  be 
sure  not  to  harbor  the  thoughts  of  it,  which  wall  but 
chafe  and  corrode  the  mind  to  no  purpose.  Be  satis» 
fied  with  a  consciousness  of  your  innocence,  and  con- 
sider the  injurious  person  as  an  object  of  your  pity 
rather  than  indignation.  Secondly,  As  you  must  en- 
deavor to  forget  the  offence ;  you  must  not  only 
cease  to  think,  but  forbear  to  talk  of  it,  unless  it  be 
with  an  intimate  friend  to  ask  his  advice.  Thirdly, 
You  may  lawfully  decline  the  company  of  the  person 
who  has  thus  injured  you^  and  break  off  a  familiar 
commerce  with  him^  as  you  can  not  look  upon  him  as 
your  friend.  But  take  every  opportunity  of  doing 
him  good  that  lies  in  your  power,  Fourthly,  Em- 
brace the  first  opportunity  and  overture  of  re-estab- 
lishing a  good  understanding  and  renewing  your  for* 
mer  amity*  And  lastly,  in  all  cases  of  this  nature, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  misconduct  of  others 
towards  you,  will  not  justify  yours  towards  them^  that 
you  are  still  under  the  same  obligations  to  walk  by 
the  rules  of  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  which 
is  first  2?ure,  then  peaceable,  ^"C. 

2.  What  is  a  right  conduct  towards  narrow, 
bigoted,  censorious  christians,  who  are  fond  of  their 
orthodoxy,  and  zealously  attached  to  party  notions  ? 

First,  these  persons  must  by  no  means  be  dis- 
puted with  or  opposed,  because  whilst  they  have  much 
more  zeal  than  knowledge,  they  are  very  apt  to  be 
warm  and  angry  at  any  argument  that  i.i  levelled 
22 
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against  their  favorite  sentiments,  and  much  more  if 
they  can  not  answer  it.  And  whilst  bigotry  blinds 
their  minds,  they  are  not  capable  of  seeing  the  force 
of  an  argument ;  much  less  of  being  convinced  by 
it :  they  should  therefore  be  treated  like  froward 
children,  or  persons  in  a  passion.  Secondly,  take 
every  opportunity  of  secretly  undermining  tfceir  false 
notions,  especially  if  they  be  dangerous,  by  hinting 
at  their  bad  consequences,  or  by  setting  the  opposite 
doctrine  of  truth  in  a  strong  light  from  Scripture. 
But  dwell  not  long  upon  it,  lest  they  apprehend 
themselves  particularly  aimed  at,  which  they  will  not 
fail  to  resent.  Thirdly,  treat  them  with  the  utmost 
marks  of  freedom,  tenderness,  and  friendship,  to 
convince  them  that  your  sentiments  of  doctrine, 
though  opposite  to  theirs,  create  in  you  no  disaffec- 
tion to  them,  however  theirs  may  render  them  dis- 
affected to  you.  Fourthly,  endeavor  to  make  them 
sensible  of  the  much  greater  importance  of  those 
things  in  which  you  agree  with  them,  and  press  them 
powerfully  on  their  consciences ;  and  when  they  once 
come  to  feel  the  weight  and  force  of  these,  they  will 
gradually  abate  of  their  zeal  for  lesser  things.  And 
this  is  the  only,  at  least  the  best  and  safest  way,  to 
convince  them  that  these  things  on  which  they  have 
misplaced  their  zeal  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
minutiee  of  divinity;  for  nothing  is  more  natural  and 
common  than  for  the  mind  to  raise  the  importance  of 
a  subject  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  it  expresses  for  it. 
Otherwise  it  would  lie  under  the  constant  self-re- 
proach  of  being  governed  by  a  blind,  irregular  zeal. 
And  as  their  zeal  for  any  particular  doctrine  has 
fixed  the  importance  of  it,  before  their  understanding 
has  precisely  weighed  it,  to  go  about  to  argue  against 
that  importance  would  be  to  argue  against  their  zeal, 
i.  e.,  their  passions,  which  is  a  very  unequal  encoun- 
ter,   and    altogether   vain.      Fifthly,    take    occasion 
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often  to  expose  the  eifects  of  bigotry  in  other  instan- 
ces to  their  view,  whereby  they  may  possibly  become 
sensible  of  their  own.  But  let  the  instances  be  so 
distant,  or  if  near  so  tirtfully  insinuated,  that  they 
may  not  be  sensible  of  your  design.  Sixthly,  come 
as  near  to  their  sentiments  as  you  possibly  can,  when 
your  subject  leads  you  that  way,  and  show  them  the 
plain  reason  why  you  can  not  come  nearer.  Lastly, 
refer  all  to  plain  Scripture,  and  resolve  to  adhere  to 
that,  both  for  the  confirmation  of  doctrine,  and  the 
confutation  of  error ;  and  by  removing  their  mistaken 
sense  of  Scripture,  open  to  them  the  first  source  of 
the  errors  they  have  imbibed. 

3.  What  is  a  right  conduct  toward  those  that 
are  inclined  to  infidelity  ? 

First,  as  these  are  but  bigots  of  another  rank, 
they  must  be  treated  with  the  same  tenderness,  cau- 
tion, and  prudence.  The  latitudinarian  and  narrow 
bigot  will  be  equally  inflamed  by  a  violent  opposition ; 
for  they  both  lay  an  equal  claim  to  superior  wisdom, 
and  eagerly  demand  what,  if  you  would  keep  them  in 
humor,  you  must  not  be  backward  to  pay — some 
compliment  to  their  own  understanding.  Secondly, 
as  these  are  the  great  champions  of  reason,  and  will 
admit  of  no  other  weapon  in  the  hand  of  their  antago- 
nist, be  sure  to  be  expert  at  that,  and  insist  upon  it 
that  your  adversary  uses  no  other;  i.  e.,  that  he  do 
not  put  you  off"  with  sophistry,  paralogism,  illusion, 
equivocation,  ridicule,  buff'oonery,  clamor,  confidence, 
passion,  or  grimace,  instead  of  solid  argument  and 
plain  reason.  Keep  him  to  his  point.  Admit  nothing 
but  what  you  understand,  and  nothing  but  what  he 
understands  himself;  and  take  care  he  do  not  en- 
tangle you  in  a  wood  of  Avords,  or  blind  your  eyes 
■with  dust,  or  prevent  your  seeing  distinctly  the  point 
in  hand  by  holding  a  cloud  before  it ;  or  lead  you 
from  it  by  diverting  to  another  subject,  when  he  is 
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pinched  and  piqued  by  an  argument  he  can  not 
answer.  Thirdly,  if  your  adversary  be  a  person  of 
sense,  learning,  and  ingenuity,  the  most  effectual 
method  to  draw  him  to  your  opinion  is  by  a  strong 
appeal  to  those  good  qualities,  whereby  he  will  con- 
vince himself.  Fourthly,  if  his  self-conceit  be  insuf- 
ferable, and  his  ignorance  ridiculous,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  sometimes  to  mortify  the  former  by  exposing 
the  latter.  Fifthly,  insist  upon  it  that  if  his  regard 
and  esteem  for  natural  religion  be  sincere,  that  will 
engage  him  to  think  favorably  of  the  christian  insti- 
tution, which  has  refined  and  exalted  morality  to 
its  utmost  perfection;  that  there  is  no  honest  deist, 
whatever  he  believes,  but  would  heartily  wish  Chris- 
tianity to  be  true.  Lastly,  if  you  observe  him  capa- 
ble of  serious  impressions,  urge  him  to  consider 
seriously  the  dreadful  risk  he  runs  whilst  he  pawns 
his  immortal  soul  upon  it  that  Christianity  is  an 
imposture,  and  how  unavoidable  his  ruin  whilst  he 
continues  wilfully  to  neglect  it ;  because,  if  Chris- 
tianity be  true,  the  sentence  of  condemnation  de- 
nounced against  him,  by  the  great  author  of  it,  for 
resolving  not  to  believe  it,  mast  be  also  true.  Vid. 
John  iii.  36. 

4.  How  should  we  conduct  ourselves  as  faithful 
and  judicious  ministers  towards  melancholy,  dejected, 
and  doubting  christians  ?  As  this  is  a  frequent  case 
and  often  attended  with  no  small  difficulty,  I  shall 
consider  it  more  particularly. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  true  source 
and  original  of  this  melancholy  gloom  and  dejection 
of  mind,  whether  it  arises  from  bodily  disorder, 
worldly  losses  and  afflictions,  some  grievous  sin 
committed,  or  from  an  excessive  apprehensiveness 
and  timidity  of  spirit.  Perhaps  the  person  him- 
self may  impute  it  to  none  of  these,  but  either 
to  the  divine  desertion,  or  the  buffetings  of  Satan. 
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But  these  must  carefully  be  distinguished  and  ex- 
plained, because  they  are  frequently  mistaken ;  and 
then,  according  to  the  true  source  of  their  spir- 
itual trouble  must  be  your  advice  and  address  to 
them. 

If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  troubled 
state  of  their  mind  is  owing  principally  to  a  bodily 
disorder,  or  some  obstruction,  or  dyscracy  of  the 
animal  fluids,  you  should  recommend  to  them  a  phy- 
sician, or  prescribe  them  physic,  the  cold  bath,  con- 
stant employment,  or  exercise  in  the  air.* 

If  their  sorrow  or  settled  melancholy  of  mind  be 
the  effect  of  some  worldly  losses  and  afflictions,  you 
must  endeavor  all  you  can  to  alleviate  it  by  showing 
them  how  many  ways  God  can,  if  he  pleases,  make 
up  to  them  the  loss  they  have  sustained ;  how  many 
wise  and  kind  ends  may  be  answ^ered  by  it ;  that  the 
scenes  of  life  are  variable :  after  night  comes  the 
day.  Beseech  them  to  put  their  hope  and  trust  in 
God  as  a  gracious  and  indulgent  Father ;  and  urge 
every  topic  of  consolation  proper  to  be  used  in  a  time 
of  wordly  adversity. 

If  ■  the  disconsolate  state  of  their  mind  be  the 
effect  of  a  melancholy  constitution,  the  case  is  still 
more  difficult,  and  belongs  rather  to  the  physician's 
department  than  that  of  the  minister.  The  latter 
can  have  but  small  hope  of  administering  any  pro- 
per relief,  because  the  person  is  not  capable  of 
reasoning  or  thinking  justly,  and  there  is  something 
within  him  that  obstructs  the  avenues  to  his  heart, 
which  must  first  be  removed  before  comfort  can  find 
its  way  to  it.  All  that  can  be  done  in  this  case  is  to 
persuade  him  if  you  can  (of  what  he  will  find  it  very 

*  The  greater  part  of  those  that  think  they  arc  troubled  in  mind  are  melan- 
choly, hypocoiidriacal  people  who,  what  through  some  false  opinions  in  religion, 
what  through  a  foulness  of  blood,  oecasioned  by  their  inactive  course  of  life,  in 
which  their  minds  work  too  much,  because  their  bodies  are  too  little  employed, 
fall  into  dark  and  cloudy  apprehensions,  of  which  they  can  give  no  clear  nor 
good  account.    Pastoral  Care. 
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hard  to  believe)  that  he  sees  every  thing  in  a  Wrong 
light,  and  is  not  at  present  a  competent  judge  in 
his  own  case,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  believe  his 
thoughts.  Ask  him  if  he  never  judged  more  favora- 
bly of  his  spiritual  state  heretofore  than  he  docs 
now;  and  whether  he  was  not  a  more  capable  judge 
of  his  case  then  than  he  is  now. 

If  the  trouble  of  his  mind  arise  from  the  re- 
proaches of  conscience  for  some  grievous  sin  com- 
mitted, your  way  is  then  more  direct  and  plain.  If 
you  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  sorrow  of  heart 
is  the  effect  of  a  true  penitential  remorse,  you  arc 
then  to  lay  before  him  every  proper  topic  of  consola- 
tion the  gospel  admits,  viz.,  the  riches  of  the  divine 
mercy,  the  merits  of  the  blood  of  Christy  the  extent 
and  efficacy  of  free  grace,  the  precious  promises  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  examples  of  God's  mercy  and 
v/onderful  compassion  to  humble  penitents,  and  con- 
clude all  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  trust  his  soul 
in  the  hands  of  Christ,  and  to  rely  on  the  mercy  of 
God  in  the  way  of  a  steady,  conscientious  obedience. 

If  it  arise  from  an  excessive  apprehensiveness 
and  timidity  of  spirit,  and  you  have  cause  to  believe 
the  person's  state  is  much  better  than  he  fears,  you 
are  then  to  fortify  and  encourage  his  heart,  by  re- 
ferring him  to  liis  ovvn  past  experience  of  what  God 
luis  di)ne  for  his  soul ;  the  various  tokens  of  his  favor 
to  him  in  the  former  scenes  of  life,  and  in  the  several 
methods  of  his  grace  and  providence.  Urge  upon 
him  the  exercise  of  a  lively  faith  encouraged  by  the 
grace  of  the  gospel,  and  convince  him  that  it  is  no 
less  wrong  and  prejudicial  for  a  person  to  think  too 
-ill  than  to  think  too  well  of  himself;  that  as  he  is  in 
no  danger  at  all  of  the  latter,  advise  him  for  the 
honor  of  God,  the  credit  of  religion,  and  his  own 
peace  and  comfort,  to  guard  against  the  former, 
where  his  greatest  danger  lies.     Again,  ' 
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If  the  melancholy  and  dejected  soul  have  a  pious 
turn  and  imputes  his  present  darkness  to  what  he 
calls  divine  dereliction,  or  the  hidings  of  God's  face, 
explain  that  affair  to  him^  and  tell  him  that  his  want 
of  that  spiritual  joy  and  comfort  he  once  found  in 
his  soul  may  he  owing  to  other  causes- — the  present 
low  state  of  his  spirits,  a  distcmperature  of  the  ani- 
mal frame,  the  influence  of  external  objects  and  acci- 
dents, or  a  concurrence  of  all  these  ;  that  nothing  is 
more  variable  than  the  frame  of  the  human  mind ; 
that  we  are  not  to  think  that  God's  regards  to  his 
own  children  vary  with  that  J  this  is  a  great  mistake, 
and  a  mistake  that  is  greatly  dishonorable  to  him ; 
that  vfhile  he  sees  them  upright,  sincere,  humble, 
obedient,  and  dependent,  his  regards  to  them  are 
always  the  same,  whatever  they  may  think  of  him  ; 
that  God  never  hides  his  face  from  his  people  till 
they  withdraw  their  hearts  from  him  ;  that  unless 
they  forsake  him  he  will  never  depart  from  them ; 
that  the  hidings  of  Grod's  countenance,  which  tho 
Psalmist  so  often  complains  of,  generally  if  not  al- 
ways refer  to  the  external  dispensations  of  God,  or 
outward  providential  afflictions,  not  invrard  spiritual 
desertions,  when  the  distress  of  his  circumstances  was 
so  great  that  God  might  seem  to  have  forgotten  and 
forsaken  him,  and  his  enemies  might  be  ready  to  put 
that  construction  upon  it. 

Lastly,  if  the  person  imputes  the  trouble  of  his 
mind  to  the  buffetings  of  Satan,  explain  that  affair 
to  him.  Let  him  know  that  though  in  some  cases 
that  evil  spirit  may  have  an  agency  in  creating  some 
spiritual  troubles,  yet  he  has  no  more  power  over  the 
mind  than  what  it  pleases  God  to  give  him  ;  that  his 
influence,  be  ic  what  it  v/ill,  is  controlled  and  limited ; 
that  the  most  he  can  do  is  to  suggest  sinful  and 
troublesome  thoughts,  which  we  may  and  ought  to 
repel ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  a  counter-agency  to 
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inspire  good  and  holy  affections :  that  by  indulging 
to  excessive  grief  and  gloomy  apprehensions  we  give 
the  devil  the  advantage  over  us,  and  even  invite  his 
temptations ;  and  finally  we  ought  to  take  special 
care  to  distinguish  between  the  agency  of  Satan  and 
the  operation  of  natural  causes ;  and  not  impute 
those  things  to  the  devil  which  are  owing  to  our  own 
folly  and  weakness,  or  are  the  physical  effects  of  ex- 
ternal objects. 

5.  What  is  a  right  conduct  toward  the  licentious 
and  profane  ? 

First,  whilst  you  behave  toward  them  with  civility 
and  discretion,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  decline  a  par- 
ticular intercourse  with  them.  A  minister's  behavior 
toward  men  should  in  a  good  degree  be  regulated  by 
their  moral  characters.  Secondly,  in  case  they  seek 
your  more  intimate  friendship  by  kind  and  benevo- 
lent ofiices,  so  that  gratitude  and  good  manners  will 
not  permit  you  to  forbear  your  visits  ;  you  will  then 
have  a  fair  opportunity  of  insinuating  some  neces- 
sary and  gentle  admonitions,  either  by  way  of  story, 
simile,  repartee,  raillery,  or  reproof  suitable  to  the 
subject  of  the  discourse  or  the  temper  they  may  be 
in ;  which,  if  it  take  effect,  will  prepare  your  way  for 
a  more  free  and  close  remonstrance.  Thirdly,  al- 
ways open  a  way  to  the  heart  on  the  side  where  you 
find  the  easiest  access.  Some  are  most  touched  with 
a  sense  of  honor,  and  a  regard  to  their  reputation ; 
others  with  a  view  to  their  interest ;  others  must  be 
allured  by  an  easy,  gentle,  rational  address ;  and 
others  will  yield  to  nothing  but  close  and  warm  re- 
proof: but  take  particular  care  to  know  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  person  you  address,  and,  if  possible, 
to  bring  that  over  to  your  side.  Fourthly,  beg  of 
them  to  erect  their  hopes,  and  extend  their  views  as 
rational  beings  designed  for  an  immortal  existence, 
and  not  forget  their  connection  with  another  world ; 
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for  to  provide  only  for  the  present,  and  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  is  to  act  far  below  the  dignity  and 
design  of  human  nature.  Fifthly,  if  they  have  any 
taste  for  reading,  put  into  their  hands  such  books  as 
are  most  suited  to  their  capacity,  taste,  and  charac- 
ter. Lastly,  you  should  frequently  address  them 
from  the  pulpit.  But  your  public  address,  while  it  is 
strong  and  animated,  must  be  general,  and  have 
nothing  in  it  that  is  distinguishing  or  appropriative ; 
that  the  audience  may  have  no  room  to  think  that 
any  one  person  is  particularly  intended  in  the  ani- 
madversion ;  for  though  they  will  bear  to  be  preached 
to,  yet  no  man  loves  to  be  preached  at. 

6.  How  are  we  to  behave  toward  the  grossly 
ignorant  and  careless  ? 

First,  endeavor  to  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  re- 
ligion and  their  dependence  on  God,  by  a  seasonable 
improvement  of  some  awakening  providences ;  e.  g., 
their  own  sickness,  or  wordly  disappointments,  the 
death  of  a  friend,  or  some  puljlic  calamity.  Second- 
ly, represent  to  them  the  most  important  and  aifect- 
ing  subjects  of  religion  in  the  strongest  light  and 
plainest  language ;  e.  g.,  the  shortness  of  time,  the 
awfulness  of  eternity,  the  certainty  and  near  ap- 
proach of  death,  and  the  terrors  of  the  final  judg- 
ment. Thirdly,  if  you  find  that  your  conversation  is 
agreeable  to  them,  frequently  A^sit  them  in  a  free  and 
friendly  manner,  and  take  care  that  there  be  nothing 
dogmatical  or  authoritative  in  the  advice  you  give 
thePxi ;  but  let  all  appear  to  proceed  from  a  compas- 
sionate concern  you  have  for  the  interest  of  their 
souls.  Fourthly,  as  they  are  but  children  in  under- 
standing, tliey  must  be  dealt  with  as  such  :  put  the 
plainest  and  most  affecting  books  into  their  hands, 
and  take  care  you  do  not  feed  them  with  strong 
meat  when  they  stand  in  need  of  milk.  Fifthly,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  in  some  part  of  your  sermon,  espe- 
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cially  in  tlie  application,  to  adapt  yourself  in  par- 
ticular to  their  capacity  and  condition,  that  they  may 
not  only  understand  but  feel  what  you  say ;  for  these 
sort  of  hearers,  both  among  the  high  and  low,  per- 
haps make  a  much  larger  part  of  our  audience  than 
we  imagine. 

7.  What  is  a  proper  behavior  toward  those  who 
are  superior  to  us  in  rank  and  fortune  ? 

First,  readily  pay  them  the  respect  due  to  their 
distinction  and  character.  If  their  temper  and  con- 
duct be  not  altogether  such  as  you  could  wish,  yet 
that  will  not  excuse  you  from  a  civil,  decent,  and 
obliging  behavior  toward  them.  You  must  remember 
your  duty  to  others,  however  they  may  be  deficient 
in  theirs  to  you.  But  if  they  treat  you  with  kind- 
ness, friendship,  and  affection,  they  claim  your  grati- 
tude, honor,  and  esteem,  which  will  prompt  your 
endeavors  to  oblige  and  serve  them  every  way  you 
can.  Secondly,  be  free,  open,  conversable,  and  dis- 
creetly unreserved  before  them.  Absence  of  mind, 
distance  of  behavior,  formality  of  address,  stij^ness 
of  manner,  or  afi'ected  silence  is  always  ungenteel 
and  disgustful,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  su- 
periors. Thirdly,  preserve  a  generosity  and  manli- 
ness of  temper  and  address,  and  show  nothing  of  a 
mean,  low,  timid,  servile  spirit :  that  is  not  only  dis- 
honorable to  your  own  character,  but  infers  a  bad 
compliment  on  theirs.  They  are  not  tyrants  ;"  nor  if 
they  were,  must  you  submit  to  be  their  slaves.  And 
remember  that  if  they  are  sensible  and  genteel,  wise 
and  good,  they  will  consider  their  superiority  to  you 
in  one  respect  as  balanced  by  that  of  yours  to  them 
in  another :  theirs  may  be  most  showy,  but  perhaps 
yours  may  be  most  valuable.  Fourthly,  forget  not 
the  dignity  and  decorum  of  your  character.  There 
is  something  you  owe  to  that,  as  well  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction and   opulence  of  your  friends.     And  while 
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this  is  your  guard  against  incidental  levities  and  a 
compliance  with  sinful  customs,  it  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  pure  wit,  innocent  humor,  and  sea- 
sonable cheerfulness  ;  which,  if  attended  with  good 
sense  and  an  obliging  natural  behavior,  will  be  no 
less  agreeable  in  the  company  of  your  superiors  than 
in  that  of  your  equals.  Fifthly,  do  and  say  all  the  ob- 
liging and  agreeable  things  you  can,  consistent  with 
truth  and  conscience  and  the  honor  of  your  function. 
Sixthly,  take  every  opportunity  of  insinuating  some- 
thing conformable  to  the  duty  of  your  office,  which 
may  be  serviceable  to  their  spiritual  interest,  and 
helpful  to  their  moral  character.  Lastly,  make  a 
prudent  and  seasonable  use  of  your  interest  in  them 
for  the  relief  of  your  poor  neighbors,  whose  dis- 
tresses may  be  better  known  to  you  than  they  are  to 
them. 

8.  What  is  the  proper  behavior  of  a  minister 
toward  the  poor  of  his  congregation  ? 

This  must  be  regulated  by  their  moral  character. 
First,  if  their  character  be  immoral  or  profane,  as 
they  will  not  be  very  fond  of  your  company,  they 
will  take  no  offence  if  you  forbear  to  visit  them ; 
but  they  should  not  be  wholly  neglected.  Genteel, 
kind,  and  candid  reproof,  prudently  and  seasonably 
given,  may  have  a  good  effect  when  they  come  to 
reflect  upon  it  coolly ;  and  a  seasonable  relief  to 
them  in  their  distress  will  add  weight  to  your  admo- 
nitions, and  will  give  them  such  impressions  of  your 
charity,  as  will  better  dispose  them  to  receive  your 
instructions.  Secondly,  if  they  be  serious  and  well 
inclined,  and  you  find  yourself  agreeable  to  them, 
you  should  frequently  call  upon  them ;  and  though 
your  visits  be  short,  they  should  be  free,  friendly, 
condescending,  and  courteous ;  and  always  leave  with 
them  some  spiritual,  moral,  or  religious  instruction, 
s  litcl    to    their    taste,    understanding,   and    circum- 
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Stances.  Be  ready  to  advise  and  help  them  in  every 
thing  you  can.  If  you  see  a  good  heart  at  bottom, 
and  especially  a  humble  spirit,  make  the  greatest 
allowance  for  their  ignorance,  prepossession,  or  infe- 
licity of  temper ;  and  when  there  is  need  of  reproof, 
let  it  be  preceded  by  the  sincerest  expressions  of 
love,  and  by  real  acts  of  friendship.  If  they  are 
willing  to  open  the  state  of  their  souls  to  you,  attend 
to  it  with  patience  and  care,  that  you  may  administer 
the  most  suitable  advice  and  comfort.  Have  a  par- 
ticular regard  to  their  capacity  in  your  public  exhor- 
tations. To  the  poor  the  gospel  ivas  preached.  And 
as  these  sometimes  make  up  the  bulk  of  a  congre* 
gation,  and  their  souls  stand  as  much  in  need  of 
spiritual  nourishment  as  those  of  greater  knowledge 
and  comprehension,  they  should  be  always  fed  with 
food  convenient  for  them. 

Lastly,  in  what  manner  ought  a  minister  to  be- 
have toward  those  who  have  fallen  into  notorious 
gins  ? 

This  must  be  regulated  by  the  disposition,  char- 
acter, and  temper  of  the  offender.  The  sensible  and 
penitent  must  be  treated  one  way,  the  obstinate  and 
impenitent  another.  The  following  method  in  gene- 
ral will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  the  most  prudent  and 
effectual. 

First,  previous  to  all  reproof  should  be  a  circum- 
stantial knowledge  of  the  fact  you  reprove.  Sec- 
ondly, be  sure  that  it  be  criminal  or  indiscreet,  and 
that  the  person  guilty  is  or  ought  to  be  sensible  of 
it ;  for  if  you  reprove  him  for  what  he  is  not  guilty 
of,  or  what  he  is  not  sensible  there  is  any  harm  in, 
he  will  probably  retort  upon  you  the  charge  of  cen* 
seriousness.  If  there  be  guilt  and  indiscretion  in  his 
conduct,  and  he  is  not  sensible  of  it,  your  business 
then  is  to  convince  him  of  it ;  and  hdw  much  injury 
he  may  do  his  character  by  inadvertently  allowing 
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tliose  tilings  as  fit  and  innocent  which  are  not  so  in 
him.  And  let  your  arguments  in  proof  of  the  guilt 
be  taken  from  the  circumstances  of  the  fact,  the 
character  and  relation  he  bears  in  life,  the  opinion 
of  wise  and  judicious  m.en,  the  nature  of  things,  and 
the  testimony  of  Scripture.  Thirdly,  see  tha.t  your 
reproofs  be  not  too  severe^  I  do  not  mean  more 
severe  than  the  offender  would  choose,  but  more 
severe  than  the  nature  and  tjircumstances  of  the  case 
require,  or  more  severe  than  is  necessary  for  th^ 
justification  of  your  fidelity,  and  the  reformation  of 
the  sinner.  Toe  great  severity  toward  tender  minds 
does  more  harm  than  good.  See  Gal.  vi.  1 ;  "Breth- 
ren, if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
spiritual  restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted."* 
Fourthly,  take  care  lest,  through  a  fear  of  offending 
your  brother,  you  do  not  offend  God,  by  a  want  of 
faithfulness,  Prov.  xxvii,  6 ;  "  Faithful  are  the 
wounds  of  a  friend,"  It  is  the  greatest  piece  of 
friendship  you  can  do  him,  and  if  he  is  wise  he  will 
think  it  so,  and  more  highly  esteem  you  for  it.  Ps. 
cxli.  5 ;  "  Let  the  righteous  smite  me :  it  shall  be  a 
kindness,"  Fifthly,  let  your  reproof  appear  to  flow 
from  your  love  to  him,  and  be  administered  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  wisdom. f  Lastly,  leave  not 
your  offending  brother  without  proper  directions  for 
a  better  conduct* 

Ou  yctp  c/.'K'\og',  &c.  You  must  not  only  proportion  your  reproofs  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence,  bftt  to  the  disposition  of  the  offender;  lest  while  you 
mean  to  heal  the  breach,  you  make  the  rent  worse,  and  in  rectifying  one  fault 
occasion  a  greater.     Chrysostom  de  Sacerdotio,  1-  ii.  p.  150. 

t  There  may  be  ways  fallen  upon  of  reproving  the  worst  men  in  so  soft  & 
tnanner  that  if  they  are  not  reclaimed,  they  shall  not  be  irritated  or  made  worse 
by  it,  which  is  but  too  often  the  effect  of  an  indiscreet  reproof  By  this  a  minis- 
ter may  save  the  sinner's  soul  :  he  is  at  least  sure  to  save  hi-s  oVn,  by  having 
discharged  his  dutj  toward  his  people.    Pastoral  Care,  p.  194^. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  A  MINISTER  MUST  EXPECT  TO  MEET 
WITH  IN  THE  EXECUTION  OF  HIS  OFFICE  ;  AND 
HIS  PROPER  SUPPORT  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  UN- 
DER THEM. 

Some  of  these  may  arise, 

1.  From  your  own  natural  temper,  which  may 
render  you  indisposed  or  unapt  to  some  particular 
parts  of  the  ministerial  office.  But  the  most  difficult 
duties,  by  becoming  a  habit,  become  easy. 

2.  No  small  difficulty  may  arise  from  the  resolu- 
tion and  labor  requisite  to  put  some  of  the  fore  men- 
tioned rules  into  execution.  But  this  difficulty  will 
in  like  manner  diminish  as  this  course  becomes  ha- 
bitual. "  In  all  other  professions,  those  who  follow 
them  labor  in  them  all  the  year  long,  and  are  hard  at 
their  business  every  day  of  the  week ;  and  shall  ours 
only,  that  is  the  noblest  of  all  others,  make  the  laboring 
in  our  business  an  objection  against  any  part  of  our 
duty  ?"*  And  in  proportion  as  our  heart  is  engaged 
in  the  work,  the  difficulty  of  it  will  grow  less,  and 
our  delight  in  it  greater. 

3.  Another  discouragement  may  arise  from  the 
seeming  singularity  of  this  character ;  and  the  gene- 
ral neglect  which  ministers  of  all  denominations 
discover  of  the  duties  belonging  to  the  sacred  func- 
tion :  what  you  do  out  of  conscience  they  may 
impute  to  affectation,  which,  instead  of  procuring 
their  esteem,  may  create  their  envy.  But  it  is  a 
small  matter  to  be  condemned  in  the  day  that  man 

*  Burnet'ii  Pastoral  Care, 
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judgetli  you,  since  you  will  be  acquitted  another  day, 
when  he  that  judgeth  you  will  be  the  Lord,  which  is 
the  proper  import  of  that  passage,  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  4.     Or 

4.  From  the  little  success  you  meet  with,  not- 
withstanding all  your  most  earnest  endeavors  to  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  interest  and  eternal  happiness  of 
mankind.  But  your  future  acceptance  and  rcAvard 
will  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  success,  but  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  endeavors.* 

5.  Your  own  weakness  and  infirmities  both  of 
body  and  mind  may  throw  fresh  discouragements  in 
your  way.  But  these  will  be  graciously  allowed  for, 
and  God  requires  of  none  more  than  they  have  re- 
ceived. If  w^e  have  received  but  one  talent,  he  does 
not  expect  so  much  from  us  as  from  those  on  whom 
he  has  bestowed  ten. 

6.  The  ministerial  character  itself  may  subject 
you  to  the  contempt  of  some  profane  men.  But  if 
you  adorn  it  by  the  useful,  upright  conversation  be- 
fore described,  it  is  great  odds  but  you  secure  their 
esteem  and  respect ;  if  not,  their  continued  contempt 
is  your  real  honor. 

7.  From  the  different  tempers,  tastes,  dispositions 
and  opinions  of  the  people.  But  how  you  are  to  be- 
have with  regard  to  these  has  been  shown  before  ; 
and  no  small  degree  of  prudence  is  required  in  this 
case.f 

In  a  word,  every  view  of  the  nature,  difficulty, 
and  dignity  of  your  office  may  furnish  you  with  a 
proper  motive  and  direction  to  a  right  behavior  in  it.  J 


*  Vid.  Id.  pp.  212,  213. 

f  Nunc  si  reputemus  in  eodem  populo,  quanta  sit  varietas  sextuum,  aetatum, 
conditionis,  ingeniorum,  opiniouum,  vitae,  institutionis,  consuetudinis,  quanta 
oportet  esse  iJrajditum  prudentia  ecclcsiastieen,  cui  sit  temperanda  oratio !  Erasm. 
Eccle.  p.  36. 

J  Ab  humi  repentibus  curis  erigat  animum  fuum,  considerata  functionis 
dignitas:  a  prevaricatione  deterreret  delc^'antis  severitas:  socordiam  excludat 
suscepti  muneris  difficultas :  industriam  ac  vigilantiam  exstimulet  praemii  maf 
nitudo,  quod  non  ab  homiaibus,  sed  a  Deo  erit  expectandum.    Id.  p.  193. 
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No  valuable  end  can  be  pursued  without  some  ob- 
struction, nor  obtained  v*ithout  some  difficulty.  Your 
employment  is  truly  honorable  and  important,  and 
your  encouragement,  advantage,  and  assistance,  more 
than  equal  to  the  labor  it  requires.  If  you  be  found 
faithful,  you  shall  not  fail  of  a  distinguished  recom- 
pense from  the  bountiful  hand  of  that  Good  Master 
in  whose  service  you  are  engaged.  And  a  careful 
observation  and  practice  of  those  rules  of  pastoral 
conduct  before  laid  down  will,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  at  once  adorn  your  character,  increase  your 
honor,  exalt  your  present  joy,  and  enhance  your 
future  reward.* 


*  Qaain  ketitiam,quam  exuUationem,  quod  repudium  cr«diiEUS  esse  inpectore 
ffldelis  ccclesiastaj,  dura  repetat  quot  animas  ipsius  ministerio,  dominus,  saUiiiiS 
tyraanidi  subtractas  sibi  viudicarit  1    Erasm.  Eccle.  p.  14, 
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My  brethren,  be  not  many  masters,  knowing  that  we  shall  receive 
the  greater  condemnation. — James  iii.   1. 

The  words,  in  the  original,  might  have  been  better 
rendered  thus,  Be  not  many  teachers^  hnowing  that 
we  shall  undergo  a  severer-  judgment  \^  and  were 
occasioned  by  certain  novices,  assuming  the  office  of 
teachers,  when  utterly  unqualified  for  it.  The  mean- 
ing of  them  is,  the  office  of  a  spiritual  instructor  is 
attended  with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  and  the 
duties  of  it  are  hard  to  be  discharged.  Let  not, 
therefore,  every  man  rush  into  that  office.  Let  none 
undertake  it  rashly,  and  while  destitute  of  the  gifts 
and  graces  necessary  for  so  sacred  a  function ;  for 
teachers,  as  well  as  hearers,  must  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ.  God  will  require  more  from 
teachers,  than  from  others  ;  and  their  private  miscar- 
riages, or  unfaithfulness  to  the  duties  of  their  office, 
will  expose  them  to  the  severest  punishment. 

Inattention  to  this  solemn  charge,  in  ministers  and 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  is  one  unhappy  source 
of  the  low  state  of  religion  in  the  Christian  world. 
If  we  had  juster  ideas  of  the  difficulty  and  import- 
ance of  the  ministerial  office,  this  might  prevent  our 
devoting  ourselves  to  it  from  selfish  motives,  as  it 
would  prevent  us  from  acting  a  mean  and  contempti- 
ble part  when  engaged  in  it.  Since,  therefore,  my 
reverend  fathers  and  brethren  have  obliged  me  to 

*  See  Whitby's  Notes  aud  Bishop  Bull's  Sermon  on  this  passj^e. 
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attempt  a  service,  for  wliich  I  am  so  poorly  qiialilied, 
permit  me  to  represent  some  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  in  the  spiritual  instructor.  The  subject 
must  greatly  suiTer  by  the  unskilful  hand  that  mana- 
ges it ;  and  yet  I  would  hope  that  my  weak  endeavors 
may,  by  the  divine  blessing,  stir  up  our  remembrance 
of  truths,  too  obvious  indeed  to  be  unknown,  but  which 
even  the  best  and  wisest  among  us,  are  sometimes  apt 
to  forget,  when  a  practice  corresponding  to  them  be- 
comes our  duty. 

The  principal  qualifications  necessary  in  the  spir- 
itual  instructor,  are,  personal  religion ;  soundness  in 
the  faith  ;  a  good  genius,  improved  by  a  competent 
measure  of  true  learning ;  prudence  and  discretion ; 
and  a  due  mixture  of  a  studious  disposition,  and  of 
an  active  spirit. 

I.  Personal  religion  is  a  necessary  qualification  in 
the  Christian  teacher.  God  has  not,  indeed,  limited 
the  efficacy  of  ordinances  by  the  character  of  the  dis- 
penser. But  yet  the  Scriptures  warrant  us  to  say, 
that  wicked  ministers  run  unsent,  and  that  God  gen- 
erally frowns  upon,  and  blasts  their  labors.  When 
souls  are  entrusted  to  the  slaves  of  Satan,  we  can  not 
but  dread  a  bad  account  of  them ;  for  what  concern 
will  those  feel,  or  v>"hat  care  will  they  take,  about  the 
salvation  of  others,  who  feel  no  concern  for  their  own 
salvation  ?  Ministers  are  men  of  God ;  an  expres- 
sion which  surely  implies  that  they  are  men  devoted 
to  his  service,  conformed  to  his  blessed  image,  zealous 
for  his  honor,  animated  by  his  spirit,  and  breathing 
after  communion  and  fellowship  with  him.  But  a  man 
of  God,  living  without  God  in  the  world  1  a  man  of 
God,  whose  affections  are  earthly,  sensual,  and  devil- 
ish !  a  master  of  Israel,  ignorant  of  the  new  birth  ! 
a  guide  to  Zion,  w^alking  in  the  paths  that  lead  to 
destruction  !  a  soldier  of  Christ  in  league  with  Satan ! 
is  a  shocking  and  monstrous  absurdity.     The  ligfet  of 
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tbe  world,  and  the  salt  of  the  earth,  are  too  honora- 
ble titles  for  any  under  the  power  of  darkness  and 
corruption.  Those  must  be  clean,  that  bear  the  ves* 
sels  of  the  sanctuary.  Their  master  is  holy,  their 
work  is  holy  ;  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  them  to  be 
holy  also.  An  infinitely  wise  God  would  scarcely  ap- 
point those  to  help  forward  others  to  Christ,  who 
th'emselves  are  strangers  to  him  ;  or  commission  those 
as  his  ambassadors,  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  an  apostate  rebel  world,  who  themselves  are  ob- 
stinately persisting  in  treachery  and  rebellion. 

If  a  bad  man  desires  to  be  a  minister,  his  ends 
of  desiring  it  are  low,  sordid,  and  mercenary ;  not  to 
win  souls  to  Christ,  but  to  gain  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence to  himself  and  his  family ;  not  to  secure  the 
substantial  honor  of  the  divine  approbation,  but  to 
attract  the  empty  applause  of  the  great,  or  of  the 
populace.  Hence,  if  speaking  the  truth  interferes 
with  his  interest  or  reputation,  he  had  rather  risk  the 
salvation  of  his  hearers,  than  hazard  the  displeasure 
of  those  who  can  do  him  a  favor.  Having  no  heart 
to  his  work,  he  is  glad  to  shift  it  off,  or  to  perform  it 
in  a  lazy,  careless,  unprofitable  manner ;  and  yet  he 
can  not  wholly  avoid  the  unpleasant  drudgery  of 
recommending  to  others  what  he  dislikes  himself,  of 
counterfeiting  sentiments  he  never  felt,  and  of  ap- 
plauding a  behavior  the  very  reverse  of  his  OAvn.  He 
seeks  not  the  grace  of  God,  to  assist  him  in  his  labors 
and  to  crown  them  with  success.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  he  does  no  good  to  souls,  since  he  does  not  so 
much  as  aim  at  doing  it. 

How  different  is  the  case  with  those  who  are  fitted 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  others,  by  having  felt  the 
power  of  it  on  their  own  hearts. 

They  engage  in  the  loork  of  the  77iinistry,  not 
seeking  their  own  profit,  but  the  ptTofit  of  many,  that 
they  may  he  saved.     They  take  the  oversight  of  the 
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flock,  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  minrl.  With 
eyes  divinely  enlightened,  they  contemplate  the  fer- 
vent love  to  God,  the  tender  compassion  to  perishing 
souls,  and  the  infinite  hatred  of  sin,  which  shine  so 
brightly  in  the  example  of  Jesus,  and  thus  suck  in 
something  of  these  glorious  dispositions.  Beholding, 
with  devout  admiration,  what  Christ  has  done  and 
suffered,  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  they 
esteem  it  their  highest  honor  and  happiness  to  con- 
tribute, even  in  the  lowest  degree,  to  promote  that 
generous  design,  though  at  the  expense  of  every  thing 
that  unrenewed  nature  accounts  valuable.  Their  in- 
quiry is  not,  how  shall  I  indulge  my  sloth,  raise  my 
fortune,  or  advance  my  reputation  ?  but,  how  shall  I 
glorify  God,  advance  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  and  promote  the  spiritual  and  eternal  wel- 
fare of  precious  and  immortal  souls  ?  Having  tasted 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  they  are  unwilling  to  eat 
their  spiritual  morsels  alone,  and  earnestly  wish  to 
have  others  partakers  of  the  same  grace  of  life,  and, 
in  this  respect,  not  only  almost,  but  altogether,  such 
as  they  are.  Having  known  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 
they  feel  a  tender  compassion  for  those  who  have  no 
pity  for  themselves.  Tlieir  souls  weep  for  them  in 
secret  places,  and  are  grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts  ;  yea,  they  travail  in  birth  for  them,  till  Christ 
be  formed  in  them,  and  long  to  impart  to  them  some 
spiritual  gift,  by  which  they  may  be  edified.  I  might 
add,  they  love  all  with  a  pure  heart  fervently,  who 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity  ;  and,  forgetting  little 
differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  doubtful  disputa- 
tion, they  esteem  their  persons,  value  their  society, 
sympathize  with  them  in  tlieir  distresses,  rejoice  in 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperity,  and  being 
affectionately  desirous  of  them,  are  willing  to  impart 
to  them,  not  the  gospel  only,  but  their  own  souls  also  ; 
so  dear  and  precious  are  such  in  their  eyes ! 
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Animated  by  such  a  spirit,  the  pious  minister  is 
vigorous  and  active^  dlliyent  and  umvearied,  in  his 
Master's  service.  Night  and  day,  his  care  and  vigi- 
Lmce  resemble  that  of  the  most  tender-hearted,  affec- 
tionate parent.  Careful  to  find  out  the  necessities 
of  his  flock,  and  the  most  proper  methods  to  supply 
them,  and,  having  found  out  these  methods,  careful 
and  speedy  in  applying  them.  When  carnal  men 
cry,  Master,  spare  thyself ;  or  v/hen  the  remains  of  a 
sluggish  and  indolent  spirit  v/ould  pull  him  back,  he 
remembers  the  dreadful  doom  of  those  who  hide  their 
talents  in  a  napkin,  or  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  de- 
ceitfully. The  whole  of  his  time  and  strength  ho 
thinks  too  little  to  spend,  in  endeavoring  to  save,  even 
one  soul,  from  death.  Hence,  he  stirs  up  the  gift  of 
God  that  is  in  him ;.  exerts  himself  with  an  unlan- 
guishing  vigor ;  and  whatsoever  his  hand  findeth  to 
do,  doeth  it  with  all  his  might.  He  knows  the  worth 
of  time  too  well,  to  trifle  it  away  in  vain  amusements, 
in  idle  visits,  in  unprofitable  studies,  or  needlessly  to 
immerse  himself  in  secular  business,  in  political 
schemes,  or  any  thing  else  foreign  to  his  office.  Im- 
patient of  whatever  would  divert  him  from  his  work, 
or  retard  him  in  it,  he  counts  those  hours  lost,  in 
which  he  is  not  either  getting  good  to  his  own  soul, 
doing  good  to  the  souls  of  others,  or  acquiring  great- 
er fitness  for  his  important  trust.  For  the  same 
reason,  he  keeps  as  abstracted  as  possible  from  the 
world,  lest,  by  engaging  too  f;ir  in  its  tumultuous 
cares,  a  worldly  spirit,  kindling  in  his  breast,  should 
gradually  consume  every  devout  and  benevolent  affec- 
tion. Such  a  one  was  the  great  Apostle,  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. Hear  from  himself  what  were  his  services : 
"  In  labors  more  abundant,  in  journeyings  often,  in 
weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  huii- 
gor  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  naked- 
ness.    Besides  these  things  which  are   without,  that 
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which  Cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the 
churches."  Love  to  Christ  get  in  motion  all  his 
springs  of  action,  and  made  him  fly  like  a  flaming 
seraph,  from  pole  to  pole,  to  proclaim  the  ineff'able 
glories  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  ofi'er  his  inestima- 
ble benefits  to  the  sons  of  men.* 

Grace,  in  lively  exercise,  makes  the  teacher  honest 
and  impartial,  bold  and  courageous.  These  qualifi- 
cations he  will  often  have  occasion  for  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  If  he  strikes  at  errors  or  super- 
stitions, which  antiquity  has  rendered  sacred  and 
venerable,  many  will  count  him  an  enemy  to  God  and 
religion,  for  telling  them  the  unwelcome  truth,  and 
stamp  upon  him  the  most  opprobious  names,  for  pay- 
ing more  regard  to  the  infallible  word  of  God,  than 
to  the  absurd  unscriptural  traditions  of  men.  If  he 
urges  men  to  costly  and  self-denying  duties,  the  cov- 
etous and  the  proud  are  disobliged.  If  he  reproves 
particular  vices,  those  notoriously  guilty  of  them  a>3 
ofi'ended.  Or  if  he  inflicts  church  censure  on  the 
openly  scandalous  and  immoral,  not  only  the  guilty 
person,  but  his  friends  and  relations  take  umbrage  at 
it.  But  none  of  these  things  move  him.  He  will 
not,  through  a  slavish  dread  of  man,  put  his  candle 
under  a  bushel,  or  withhold  the  truth  in  unrighteous- 
ness ;  but  endeavors  to  keep  back  from  his  hearers 
nothing  profitable,  however  unpleasant  and  distaste- 
ful, and  to  declare  to  every  one  of  them  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.  He  reckons  himself  a  debtor  to  the 
wise,  and  to  the  unwise,  to  the  bond  and  to  the  free, 
to  young  and  old,  to  rich  and  poor,  to  friends  and  to 
enemies,  to  the  meek  and  to  the  froward,  to  those 

*Much  of  this  apostoic  spirit  appeared  in  some  of  the  first  reformers,  and  has 
in  our  own  time  appeared  in  the  painful  and  successful  labors  of  the  late  Mr. 
David  JBrainerd,  in  the  conversion  of  barbarous  Indians  to  the  Christian  faith. 
See  his  Journal,  printed  at  Philadelphia,  1746,  and  Mr.  Edward's  Account  of  his 
Life,  printed  at  Bostmi,  1749.  It  is  a  pity  the  London  abriilgement  of  his  Journal 
has  omitted  a  curious  account  of  the  difficulties  he  met  with  in  Christianizing 
the  Indians,  and  the  methods  he  used  to  surmount  these  difficulties. 
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who  have,  and  to  those  who  have  not,  profited  by  his 
mmistry.     Hence,  his  labors  extend  to  all  his  people 
without  exception  ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  same  measure 
and  degree,  but    in  proportion  to    their  necessities, 
and  the  probability  of  success.     He  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  but  warns  every  man,  and  teaches   every 
man,  in  all  wisdom,  that  he   may  present  every  man 
perfect  in   Christ.     The  soul  of   the  meanest  is  pre- 
cious   in   his  sight.     He   enters  the  cottages  of  the 
poor  as  willingly  as  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy ;  and 
can  esteem  holiness,  though  dressed  in  rags,  or  lying 
on   a  dunghill.     Nor  is  he  biassed,  by  the  hopes  of 
their  favor,  to   cringe  and  fawn  to  the   great.     He 
scorns   to   humor  their    vices,  or  flatter  their  weak- 
nesses.    If  they  dare  sin,  he  dares  reprove,  however 
his  worldly  interests  may  suffer  by  it.     He  uses  not 
flattering  words,  nor  a  cloak  of  covetousness.     Arti- 
fice and  dissimulation  he  abhors,  and  will  not  decline 
his  duty,  from  the  fear  of  exposing  himself  to  hatred 
or  reproach.     Though  briars  and  thorns  be  with  him, 
and  he  dwells  among  scorpions,  he  is   not    afraid  of 
their  words,  nor  dismayed  at  their   looks,  but  speaks 
plain  and  home   to  the  conscience,  leaving  the  event 
to  his  great  Master.     Thus  Christ  preached  to  the 
Pharisees,  against  covetousness,  hypocrisy,  and  ma- 
king void  God's  law  by  human  traditions.     Paul  rea- 
soned with  Felix  of  temperance   and  righteousness. 
Peter  charges  his   hearers  with  murdering  the   Lord 
of  glory.     And  John  the  Baptist  tells  Herod,  "It  is 
not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother  Philip's  wife." 
The  faithful  minister  deems  himself  bound  to  go  and 
do  likewise,  and  will  rather  offend  man  by  this  bold- 
ness, than  offend  God,  by  conniving  at  sin. 

While  others  walk  in  craftiness,  and  handle  the 
word  of  God  deceitfully,  meanly  disguise  and  dissem- 
ble their  sentiments,  subscribe  as  true  what  they  a*re 
convinced  is  false,  suit  their  doctrine  to  the  depraved 
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taste   of  their  hearers,  or  express  themselves  in  so 
ambiguous   a  manner,  that  they  appear  to  maintain, 
what   inwardly  they  disbelieve  ;  he  renounces   these 
hidden  things  of  dishonesty,  and  by  manifestation  of 
the    truth    commends    himself    to  every  man's  con- 
■science  in  the  sight  of  God.     He  is  bold,  in  his  God, 
to   preach   the  gospel,  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God 
who   trieth  the  heart.     The   truths  of    God,  whether 
fashionable,  or  not,  he   will   declare,  knowing,  if  he 
should  please  man  by  concealing  them,  he  should  not 
be  the  servant  of  Christ.     Though  errors  have   long 
maintained  their  ground,  and  are  still  keenly  espoused 
not  only  by  great,  but  even  by  good  men,  he  opposes 
them  with  a  zeal  and  warmth  suited  to  their  import- 
ance.    Like  Paul,  who  would  not  give   place  by  sub* 
jection  to  the  Judaizing  teachers,  no,  not  for  an  hour; 
and  who  even  withstood  Peter  to  the  face,  because  he 
was  to  be  blamed.     God's  word  is  in  his  heart  as  a 
burning  fire,  shut  up  in  his  bones  ;  and,  therefore,  cost 
what  it  will,  he  can  not  but   speak  the  things  which 
he  has  seen  and  heard.     His  belly  is  as  wine  that 
hath  no  vent,  and  necessity  is  laid  upon  him  to  speak, 
that  he  may  be  refreshed.     He  would  rather  be  right 
in  his  opinions  than  be  thought  so.     He  will  not  sac- 
rifice the  truth  for  the  reputation  of  holding  it ;  nor 
purchase   honor  at  the    expense  of    honesty.     With 
sacred  sincerity,  what    the  Lord   saith,  that   will  he 
speak,  though  philosophers  should  call  him  Enthusi- 
ast, the  populace  salute  him  Heretic,  or  the  states- 
man pronounce  him  mad. 

i  This  integrity  and  uprightness  preserves  the  minis- 
ter from  fainting  under  a  prospect  of  outward  diffi- 
culties, and  a  sense  of  his  own  weakness.  Having 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  he  will  not  draw  back. 
Though  he  has  long  labored  in  vain,  and  spent  his 
strength  for  nought^  he  will  not  give  over  laboring, 
but   say  in  his   heart,  it  may  be  they  will  consider, 
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though  they  be  a  rebellious  house.  When  he  con- 
siders what  men  are  before  their  conversion,  he  sees 
no  cause  to  despair  of  the  repentance  of  any,  how- 
ever hardened  in  wickedness.  He  can  not  think  it 
much  to  wait  on  his  fellow  sinners,  and  bear  with 
their  reproaches,  and  injuries,  and  ingratitude^  when 
he  reflects  with  what  patience   and  long-suffering  the 

freat  God  has  waited  upon  him.  Taught  by  the 
ivine  condescension,  he  is  gentle  among  his  peo- 
ple, even  as  a  nurse  that  cherisheth  her  children  ; 
and  though  he  might  be  bold,  in  Christ,  to  enjoin 
them  that  which  is  convenient,  yet,  for  love's 
sake,  he  rather  beseeches  them.  And  while  he  can 
not  but  observe  much  in  their  behavior,  to  damp 
and  discourage  him,  yet  he  is  willing  to  see  and 
own  any  thing  in  it  that  is  good  and  commendable, 
and  is  prompted  by  the  least  favorable  appear- 
ances, to  undertake  services  the  most  painful  and 
difficult. 

Grace,  in  lively  exercise,  not  only  animates  the 
teacher  to  his  work,  but  assists  him  in  ity  and  greatly 
tends  to  croivn  it  tvith  success.  It  does  so,  by  dispo- 
sing him  to  give  himself  to  2^i'(^yer,  as  well  as  to  the 
ministry  of  the  word.  Sensible  that  all  his  furniture 
for  the  ministry,  and  success  in  it,  must  come  from 
the  Lord,  with  humble  fervor  and  confidence  he  im- 
plores the  divine  blessing.  Yea,  he  wrestles  and 
makes  supplication,  and,  as  a  prince,  has  power  with 
God,  and  prevails.  He  is  a  favorite  at  the  court  of 
heaven,  and  improves  all  his  interest  there  for  his 
people's  good.  His  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God 
for  every  one  of  them  is,  that  he  may  be  saved ;  and 
the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  avail- 
eth  much.  It  opens  the  windows  of  heaven,  and 
brings  down  a  blessing,  till  there  is  no  room  to  re- 
ceive. Hence,  plentiful  outpourings  of  the  Spirit 
have  bc^n  often  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  some  of 
24 
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our  pious  ancestors,  whose  gifts  and  learning  were  far 
from  being  considerable** 

Further — Personal  religion  2^^omotes  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  aptness  to  teach;  both  of  which 
are  indispensably  necessary  in  the  spiritual  instructor. 
A  sincere  devotedness  to  Christ,  and  a  sense  of  the 
infinite  importance  of  religion,  excite  him  diligently 
and  impartially  to  inquire  what  are  the  genuine  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  Christianity.  Hence  with  a 
mind  open  to  conviction,  unbiassed  by  prejudice  or 
prepossession,  and  ready  to  embrace  the  truth  as  soon 
as  sufficient  evidence  of  it  shall  appear  to  him,  he 
candidly  hears  all  parties,  and  cheerfully  receives 
religious  instruction,  whoever  is  the  instrument  of 
conveying  it.  At  the  same  time,  as  it  is  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  not  the  established 
tenets  of*  a  party,  which  he  would  discover  and  cm- 
brace,  he  will  not  blindly  follow  any  human  guide, 
but  brings  every  doctrine  to  the  test  of  the  sacre^l 
oracles,  and  makes  these,  not  the  systems  of  fallible 
men,  the  standards  of  his  faith.  He  seeks  for  Ohris« 
tianity  in  the  Scriptures,  by  reading  them  with  devout 
attention,  meditating  on  them  day  and  night,  and  im- 
ploring the  illuminations  of  their  divine  Inspirer,  to 
teach  him  God's  ways  and  lead  him  into  all  truth. 

Nor  can  such  petitions  fail  to  receive  a  gracious 
answer.  For  God  has  promised,  if  any  man  will  do 
his  will,  that  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it 
be  of  God ;  which  implies,  that  men  who  have  this 
spirit,  shall  be  preserved  from  fundamental  errors. 
They  have  an  ujiction  from  the  Holy  One,  whereby 
they  know  all  things.  There  is  a  taste  in  painting 
and  music,  which  enables  some,  with  great  exactness, 
to  perceive  the  beauties  or  blemishes  of  a  picture  or 
musical  composition.     One  vvdiose  palate  is  not  vitia- 

*See  Fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures,  falio  cditloii  y.  j;>7. 
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ted,  knows  good  food  as  soon  as  he  tastes  it.  Good- 
nature points  out,  at  once,  to  the  benevolent,  what  is 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  rules  of  goodness, 
far  more  precisely,  than  the  brightest  genius  does  to 
the  sullen  and  morose.  Just  so,  a  holy  soul,  when  in 
the  lively  exercise  of  grace,  without  the  trouble  of 
surveying  principles  and  consequences,  easily  dis- 
tinguishes between  good  and  evil ;  and,  by  an  imme- 
diate perception  of  the  beauty  or  ugliness,  sweetness 
or  nauseousness,  of  such  or  such  actions,  judges  oF 
itself  what  is  right.  For  love  to  God,  heavenly- 
mindedness,  meekness,  humility,  and  such  like  grace.-^, 
discover  more  readily  and  exactly  to  one  of  ordinary 
capacity,  what  conduct  is  becoming  or  unbecoming  in 
a  Christian,  than  the  most  diligent  study  and  elabo- 
rate reasoning  discovers  this  to  a  man  who  has  not  a 
spiritual  taste,  though  of  the  strongest  natural  abili- 
ties. The  lips  of  the  righteous  know  what  is  accept- 
able ;  for  the  heart  of  the  righteous  teacheth  his 
mouth,  and  addeth  learning  to  his  lips.  Those  who 
are  holy,  being  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  their 
mind,  prove  what  is  that  good  and  acceptable  will  of 
God.  The  pleasant  harmony  there  is  between  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  disposition  and  relish  of  the 
sanctified,  brings  suitable  scripture  rules  to  their  re- 
membrance on  proper  occasions,  and  mightily  helps 
them  in  judging  the  true  meaning  of  these  rules. 

And,  as  piety  thus  prevents  men  from  mistaking 
the  duties,  so  it  preserves  them  from  prejudices 
against  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  natural 
man,  who  has  nothing  in  him  but  mere  unrenewed 
nature,  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he 
know  them  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 
There  is  a  certain  glory  and  excellency  in  the  gospel 
scheme  of  salvation,  of  which  he  has  no  more  idea 
than  a  blind  man  of  coloi;],  or  a  deaf  man  of  sounds. 
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No  wonder,  then,  that  Christ  crucified  is  to  him  a 
stumbling  Wock,  and  that,  being  led  aside  by  the 
error  of  the  wicked,  he  makes  shipwreck  of  faith. 
But  the  saint,  perceiving  that  so  glorious  a  scheme 
as  the  gospel  could  have  none  but  God  for  its  author, 
is  fortified  by  this  consideration  against  the  impres- 
sions which  the  subtle  reasonings  of  infidels  might 
otherwise  make  upon  him.  Just  as  one,  who  per- 
ceives the  light  and  brightness  of  the  sun,  would  be 
little  moved  by  any  attempts  to  prove  that  there  was 
nothing  but  darkness  around  him. 

But,  above  all,  inward  piety  assists  in  understand- 
ing and  explaining  experimental  religion.  These  can 
best  unveil  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth,  and  the  nature 
of  union  and  communion  with  Christ,  and  describe 
conversion,  progressive  sanctification,  a  life  of  faith, 
the  struggles  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  and  such  like 
subjects,  who  can  speak  of  them  from  their  own  ex- 
perience. They  are  best  suited  to  speak  a  word  in 
season  to  weary  souls,  who  can  comfort  them,  in  their 
spiritual  distresses,  with  those  consolations  wherewith 
they  themselves  have  been  comforted  of  God.  Their 
experience  of  the  influence  of  truths  which  have  been 
most  useful  to  their  own  souls,  leads  them  to  insist 
much  upon  these  in  their  public  ministrations,  and 
determines  them  to  know  nothing  in  comparison  of 
Christ,  and  him  crucified.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  most  edifying  subjects  are  least 
relished  by  a  bad  man,  and  can  scarcely  be  managed 
by  him  with  any  advantage.  Will  he  be  fit  to  warn 
his  hearers  of  the  devices  of  Satan,  and  the  deceits 
of  a  desperately  wicked  heart,  who,  being  quite  a 
stranger  at  home,  knows  nothing  of  these  matters 
but  from  uncertain  report  ?  will  not  the  unconverted 
minister,  when  he  meets  with  the  discouragements  of 
an  awakened  sinner,  or  the  fears  and  distresses  of  a 
doubting  deserted  saint,  be  often  at  a  loss  how  to  deal 
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with  them?  and  is  there  not  the  highest  danger,  lest, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  build  up  the  false  hopes  of  the 
self-deceiver,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  make  sad  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  God  would  not  make  sad  ? 
Surely,  those  who  are  animated  by  the  Spirit,  which 
inspired  the  Scriptures,  bid  fiiirest  for  explaining 
them  aright,  and  applying  them  to  the  various  neces- 
sities of  their  hearers. 

Ministers  unconcerned  about  religion,  are  gener- 
ally cold  and  languid,  in  their  addresses  to  the  con^ 
science.  When  urging  others  to  repent  and  believCj 
they  do  but  stammer  about  these  things ;  and  their 
words,  not  coming  from  the  heart,  are  not  likely  to 
reach  it.  Even  when  the  doctrine  they  preach  tends 
to  rouse  the  secure,  their  way  of  preaching  it  tends 
to  lull  them  asleep.*  There  is  something  unnatural 
in  endeavoring  to  excite,  in  other  men's  breasts,  emo- 
tions we  never  felt  in  our  own.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  men  behave  awkwardly  in  attempting  it,  and 
that  the  coldness  of  the  preacher  makes  the  hearers 
cold  too.  But,  when  the  faithful  minister  exhorts, 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth.  And  the  language  of  the  heart  has  something 
in  it  peculiarly  lively  and  persuasive,  something  of 
unction,  not  to  be  equalled  by  the  most  labored  com- 
positions of  others.  Unless  one's  gifts  are  uncom- 
monly mean,  a  warm  concern  for  souls  will  animate 
and  inflame  his  language,  dictate  to  him  the  most 
moving  and  pathetic  addresses,  and,  on  some  occa* 
sions,  at  least,  inspire  him  with  a  divine,  and  almost 
irresistible  eloquence,  which,  with  amazing  force,  will 
pierce  the  conscience,  ravish  the  afiections,  and  strike 
conviction  into  the  most  obdurate  offender. 

*  Pride,  says  Mr.  Baxter,  makes  many  a  man's  sermons ;  and  what  pride  makes, 
the  Devil  makes.  And  what  sermons  the  Devil  vrill  make,  and  to  what  end,  we 
may  easily  conjecture.  Though  the  matter  he  of  God,  yet  if  the  dress,  and 
manner,  and  end,  be  from  Satan,  we  have  no  great  reason  to  expect  success.— 
Baxter's  Gildas  Sa2vianus,  chap.  4.  sect.  2. 

24* 
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True    religion  will  jiromote  in  ministers  a  pious 
and  exemplary  behavior.     The  best  advices  lose  their 
weight  when  the  adviser  gives  us  ground   to  suspect 
his    sincerity,  and    to  taunt    him    with  the  proverb, 
Physician   cure  thyself.     Though  ministers   are    not 
grossly  profligate,  if  they  are   more  solicitous  to  pro- 
mote their   own   ease,  wealth,  and  grandeur,  than  to 
advance  the   glory  of    God,  and  the  good   of  souls ; 
more  diligent  to    im.prove    their  farms  than  to  feed 
their  flocks  ;  lovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of 
God  ;  and  more  happy  in  the  company  of    the  liber- 
tine than  of  the  serious  Christian ;  if  their  behavior 
is   light  and  airy,  and  their  conversation  frothy  and 
trifling  ;  if  they  are  always  on  the  popular,  or  always 
on    the    fashionable   side,    and    implicitly  follow  the 
directions  of  those    who  have  it  in    their   power    to 
gratify  their  pride,  or  satiate  their  avarice — 'this  will 
greatly  lessen  our  respect  for  their  instructions.     But 
if  ministers,  by  their  conversation,  as  well  as  by  their 
doctrine,  hold   forth   the   word   of   life ;  if    they  live 
what  they  preach,  possess  the  graces  they  recommend, 
and  practise  the   virtues  they  enforce  on  others ;  if 
they  are  courteous  and  affable,  kind  and  condescend- 
ing, and  while  they  dare  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
God  of  truth,  do  it  in  a  m_anner  which  may  not  ofl"end 
him  as   the  God  of   love ;  if  they  can  hate  a  man's 
vices,  and  yet  love  his  person,  and  esteem  his  excel- 
lencies, without  approving  his  faults ;  if  they  keep  at 
the    widest    distance   from   a  sullen  moroseness   and 
melancholy  dejection,  and  yet  are  grave  and  decent 
out  of  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in  it,  maintain  the  dignity 
of  their  character,  avoid  those  liberties,  which,  though 
generally  deemed  innocent,  have  been   guilty  of  des- 
troying both  the  power  and  form  of   godliness,  and 
abridge  themselves,  on  proper  occasions,  even  of  law- 
ful freedoms,  remembering  that  many  things  may  be 
lawful  which,  Avhen  practised  by  a  minister,  edify  not ; 
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if  tliey  are  indeed  blameless  and  harmless,  the  sons 
of  God  without  rebuke,  shining  as  lights  in  the  world ; 
if,  under   the  strongest  temptations  to  dissemble,  the 
law  of  truth  is  in  their  mouth,  and  no  iniquity  found 
in  their  lips;  if   their  private  behavior    breathes  a 
spirit   of    genuine    undissembled    goodnesS' — what    a 
glorious  prospect  does  this  open,  of  the  flourishing  of 
religion  under  their  culture  1     If  all  in  the  ministry 
did  thus   walk   with  God  in  truth   and  equity,  might 
we  not  expect  God  would   honor  them,  to   turn  many 
away  from    iniquity?    might    we    not  hope,    that  so 
lovely  a  conduct  would  engage   others  to  be  followers 
of   them,  even  as  they  are  of    Christ  ?     Exemplary 
holiness,  meekness    and  gentleness,  forbearance  and 
patience,  candor  and  moderation,  modesty  and  humil- 
ity, love  to  God,  to  Christ,  and  to  virtue,  and  a  beha- 
vior corresponding  to  these  graces,  must  needs  adorn 
the  teacher's  profession,  add  efficacy  to   his  instruc- 
tions, stop  the  mouth  of   slander,  give  freedom   and 
boldness  in  reproving  vice,  gain  him  the  affections  of 
the  pious,  command  the  esteem  and  reverence  of  the 
indifferent,  strike  the  enemies  of    religion  with  awe 
and  dread,  restrain  the  most  profligate   from  many 
enormities  they  would  otherwise   commit,  and   trans- 
form even  envy  itself    into  admiration  of  so   amiable 
a  character,  and   a  generous  desire  to  copy  after  it. 
But,  may  some  inquire,  can  not  the  hypocrite  behave 
well?     I  grant  he  may,  in  a  certain  degree.     But- 
some  of  the  most  signal  and  illustrious  evidences  of 
grace  in  the  heart,  are  of    so   mortifying   a  nature, 
that  the  hypocrite  will  scarcely  attempt  to   counter- 
feit them  ;  or,  if  he  do,  as  the  part  he  acts  is  unnatu- 
ral and  constrained,  it  is   scarce  possible  but,  wlien 
off  his  guard,  something  will  be  done  or  neglected  by 
him,  which,  though  no  full  evidence  of   the  badness 
of  his  heart,  may  raise   such  prejudices   against  him, 
as  will  render  his  person  contemptible,  and  his  minis- 
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try  too.  Not  to  observe  that  a  holy  providence  often 
unveils  the  secret  depravity  which  a  splendid  profes- 
sion may,  for  a  while,  conceal. 

I  conclude  this  head,  with  observing,  that  if  the 
seeds  of  godliness  are  not  sown  in  the  heart,  ere  we 
undertake  the  pastoral  office,  probably  they  will  never 
be  sown  there.  True,  indeed,  a  bad  minister  is  not 
out  of  thl3  reach  of  grace ;  but  of  all  men,  he  has 
least  reason  to  expect  it.  His  being  engaged  in  reli- 
gious services,  so  far  from  promothig  his  cure,  tends 
to  harden  him  in  impenitence.  And  as  wicked  sea- 
men, who  continually  border  on  the  confines  of  death, 
by  being  accustomed  to  danger,  learn  to  despise  it ; 
so  the  most  aifecting  truths,  by  being  familiar  to  the 
wicked  preacher,  lose  their  efficacy  upon  him,  and  he 
acquires  such  a  habit  of  talking  of  things  the  most  im- 
portant and  tremendous,  without  feeling  what  he  says, 
that  neither  the  thunders  of  the  law  alarm,  nor  the 
grace  of  the  gospel  allures  him.  To  use  the  words 
of  the  judicious  Bishop  Butler,  ''  Going  over  the 
theory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts,  talking  well,  and 
drawing  fine  pictures  of  it ;  this  is  so  far  from  neces- 
sarily or  certainly  conducing  to  form  an  habit  of  it 
in  him  who  thus  employs  himself,  that  it  may  harden 
the  mind  in  a  contrary  course,  and,  by  degrees,  ren- 
der it  insensible  to  all  moral  considerations.  For, 
from  our  very  faculty  of  habits,  passive  impressions, 
by  being  repeated,  grow  weaker.  Thoughts,  by  often 
passing  through  the  mind,  are  felt  less  sensibly."''' 

II.  Orthodoxy^  or  soundness  in  the  faith,  is  high- 
ly necessary,  in  a  spiritual  instructor.  Much  more 
stress  is  laid  upon  this,  in  the  sacred  writings,  than 
some  seem  willing  to  allow.  Timothy  is  not  only  in* 
structed  what  to  preach,  but  commanded  to  charge 
some,  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine ;  to  withdraw 

*    Butler's  Analop:y,  P.  i.  cliap.  5. 
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himself  from  those  who  teach  otherwise,  and  wlio 
consent  not  to  wholesome  words,  even  the  words  of 
om-  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  doctrine  which  is 
according  to  godliness ;  to  avoid  those  oppositions  of 
science,  falsely  so  called,  which  some  professing,  have 
erred  concerning  the  faith ;  and  to  hold  fast  the  form 
of  sound  v/ords  which  he  had  heard  of  Paul.  Titus 
is  acquainted,  that  a  bishop  must  hold  fast  the  faith- 
ful word,  as  he  has  been  taught,  and  charge  to  speak 
the  things  which  become  sound  doctrine ;  in  doctrine 
showing  uncorruptness,  gravity,  sincerity,  sound 
speech  that  cannot  be  condemned.  But  can  all  this 
be  expected  of  one  whose  sentiments  are  unsound  ?  or 
shall  we  say,  these  qualifications  were  necessary  in  an 
age  when  the  presence  of  the  apostles  might  have 
done  much  to  stop  the  progress  of  error,  but  are  un- 
necessary now  ?  Jude  acquaints  those  to  vrhom  he 
wTote,  "  Beloved,  when  I  gave  all  diligence  to  write 
unto  you  of  the  common  salvation,  it  was  needful  for 
me  to  write  unto  you,  and  exhort  you,  that  ye  should 
contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  saints."  Does  not  this  import,  that  the 
common  salvation  cannot  be  secured,  if  fundamental 
articles  of  faith  are  renounced  ? 

I  know  orthodoxy  is  a  thing  every  where  spoken 
against,  and  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  judged  and 
condemned  as  accessary  to  crimes,  which,  had  men 
consulted  it,  they  would  never  have  been  committed. 
If  the  name  displease  any,  we  shall  give  it  another. 
Is  it  either  ridiculous  or  hurtful  to  judge  of  things  as 
they  really  are  ?  If  orthodoxy,  in  this  sense,  has 
done  evil,  let  its  enemies  bear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but 
if  good,  why  do  they  reproach  it  ?  Do  superstition, 
enthusiasm,  bigotry,  or  persecution  for  conscience 
sake,  flow  from  just  sentiments  of  religion,  and  of  the 
proper  means  to  promote  it  ?  or  rather  do  they  not 
flow  from  wrono;  sentiments  of  these  ?     Truth  and 
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general  utility  necessarily  coincide.     The  first  pro- 
duces the   second.     "  Observing    truth,"   to  use   the 
words  of  the  learned  Bishoj)  Warubrton^  "  is  acting 
as  things  really  are.     He   who  acts  as  things   really 
are,  must  gain  his  end,  all  disappointment  proceeding 
from  acting  as  things  are  not;  just  as   in  reasoning 
from  true  or  false  principles,  the  conclusion  that  fol- 
lows must  be  necessarily  right  or  wrong.     But,  gain- 
ing the  end  of  acting,  is  utility  or  happiness ;  disap- 
pointment  of    the   end,  misery."*     If,  then,  as  this 
masterly  reasoner   has   well   proved,  truth   produces 
utility ;  will  it  not  follow,  that  to  despise  orthodoxy, 
is  to  despise  happiness  ?     I  would  add,   that,  as  the 
end  of  divine  revelation  is  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
holiness  and  happiness  of  mankind,  it  is,  on  the  mat- 
ter, impeaching  div^ine  wisdom,   to  say,  that   there  is 
anything  in  divine  revelation,  which  does  not  tend,  in 
some   degree,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  promote  these 
ends.     And,   if   so,   even  lesser    mistakes    in  public 
teachers  must  be  hurtful,  as  even  lesser  mistakes  will 
prevent  their  improving  certain  truths  for   the  good 
and  wise    purposes    for  which   they    were    revealed. 
Nevertheless,  though  a  teacher  free  from  error  may 
be  wished  for,  it  can  scarcely  be   expected  that,   in 
the  present  state  of  human  nature,  such  a  one  should 
be  found :  for,  as  the  apostle  observes  in  the  verse 
following  our  text,  "  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word, 
the  same  is  a  perfect  man."     Those,  therefore,   who 
entertain  just  notions  of  those  doctrines  which  the 
Holy   Spirit  uses  as  the  chief  means  of  convincing 
and   converting   sinners,   and  building    up    saints  in 
faith,   holiness,    and  comfort,    may,   notwithstanding 
their    lesser    mistakes,    be    considerably    useful    in 
preaching  the  gospel.     But   such  as  have   wrong  no- 
tions of  those  truths  whereby  the  blessed  Spirit  ordi- 

*  Warburtou'3  Divine  Legation,  book  3,  sect.  6. 
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narily  begins  and  carries  on  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man,  are  scarcely  fit  to  be  workers  together  with 
Q-od,  in  the  affair  of  man's  salvation.  And  those 
will  he  likely  to  corrupt  men  from  the  simplicity  that 
is  in  Christ,  and  remove  them  to  another  gospel,  who 
embrace  principles  which  strike  at  the  vitals,  and  sap 
the  very  foundations  of  religion  ;  principles  calculated 
to  flatter  the  pride,  or  to  encourage  the  sensuality  of 
corrupt  nature. 

Allow  me  to  adopt  the  reasoning  of  a  sermon  late- 
ly printed,  in  which  the  importance  of  right  principles 
in  religion  is  excellently  represented.*  "  I'hpy  '^vho 
hold  the  good  influence  of  Christian  principles  to  be 
so  inconsiderable,  as  to  render  the  propagation  of 
them  of  no  great  importance,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  give 
us  instances  of  corrupt  and  wrong  principles  having 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  world.  Loud  complaints 
we  hear  from,  this  quarter,  of  the  dreadful  effects 
which  superstition  and  enthusiasm  have  produced ; 
how  they  have  poisoned  the  tempers  and  transformed 
the  manners  of  men,  and  have  overcome  the  strongest 
restraints  of  law,  of  reason,  and  of  humanity. — Is 
this,  then,  the  case,  that  all  principles,  except  good 
ones,  are  supposed  to  be  of  such  mighty  energy  ? 
Strange  !  that  false  religion  should  do  so  much,  and 
true  religion  so  little.  No  impartial  enquirer,  sure, 
can  be  of  so  absurd  an  opinion.  The  whole  history 
of  mankind  shows,  that  religious  belief  is  no  incon- 
siderable principle  of  action.  The  mischief  such  be- 
lief has  done,  when  misled,  is  indeed  a  good  argument 
to  be  on  our  guard  against  error.  But  as  it  is  a  proof 
of  what  belief  can  do,  it  is  an  argument  to  hope  the 
more  from  it,  when  rightly  directed."  These  reflec- 
tions prove  not  only  the  importance  of  Christianity 
in  general,   but  of  just  and  true  sentiments   of  the 

*  Dr.  Blair's  sermou  before  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 
Jan.  I,  1750,  p.  16 
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particular  doctrines  contained  in  it ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, they  prove  the  importance  of  an  orthodox  min- 
istry. 

III.  A  tolerable  genius  and  capacity,  with  a 
competent  measure  of  true  learning,  are  requsite  to 
fit  for  the  office  of  a  spiritual  instructor.  Infidels 
may  wish,  as  Julian  the  apostate  did,  to  see  learning 
banished  from  the  Christian  church.  And  men  of 
low  education,  or  of  selfish  spirits,  may  think  meanly, 
or  speak  diminutively  of  a  gospel  ministry,  as  if  the 
weakest  abilities  sufficed  to  qualify  for  it.  But  a 
Paul  cried  out,  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? 
EHhu  tells  us,  that  scarcely  one  of  a  thousand  is 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  conscience.  Jeroboam  was 
blamed  for  making  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people. 
And  Amos  speaks  of  it,  as  something  strange  and 
unusual,  that  he  who  had  not  been  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  w^ho  was  not  a  prophet,  neither 
a  prophet's  son,  but  an  herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of 
sycamore  fruit,  should  be  commissioned  by  God  to 
prophesy  to  Israel.  However,  then,  some  may  speak 
evil  of  things  Vy'hich  they  know  not,  we  dare  engage 
to  prove,  that  a  weak,  honest  man,  might,  with  as 
much  propriety,  and  as  little  inconvenience,  be  allowed 
to  undertake  the  office  of  physician,  or  advocate,  or 
judge,  as  the  office  of  a  minister  of  Christ :  though, 
doubtless,  his  good  and  honest  heart,  without  other 
qualifications,  would  be  poor  enough  furniture  for 
offices  less  important  and  difficult  than  these.  Un- 
common talents  are  necessary  to  explain  obscure 
passages  of  Scripture,  to  resolve  intricate  cases  of 
conscience,  and  to  defend  the  truth  against  gainsay- 
ers  :  services,  to  which  ministers  have  frequent  calls. 
Nor  willa  small  measure  of  skill  and  ability  qualify 
any  man,  to  teach  the  necessary  doctrines  and  duties 
of  religion,  to  convince  the  understanding,  to  interest 
the  affections,  to  dart  irresistible   light  into  the  con- 
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science,  and  fix  it  there,  to  meet  with  men's  objections 
and  prejudices  against  religion,  to  unfold  the  tempt* 
ations  of  Satan,  and  deceits  of  the  heart,  and  to  do 
all  this  in  a  manner  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  pul- 
pit, and  yet  plain  to  the  dullest  capacity.  Nothing 
less  than  this,  is  the  ordinary  object  of  the  spiritual 
instructor.  Good  sense,  expressed  so  perspicuously, 
and  ranged  in  such  an  order,  as  to  be  easily  under- 
stood and  remembered,  is  the  very  soul  of  composi- 
tion ;  and  this  cannot  be  expected,  but  from  one  of  a 
quick  invention,  a  clear  head,  and  sound  judgment, 
who  has  gifts  as  well  as  grace,  a  doctrinal  and  specu- 
lative, as  well  as  a  practical  and  experimental  knowl- 
edge, and  has  acquired  a  facility  of  imparting  his 
ideas  to  others.  And  even  all  this  will  not  go  so  far 
as  to  qualify  a  man  to  speak  often  in  public,  without 
either  a  retentive  mem.ory,  or  an  unusual  command  of 
words.  Nay,  the  best  natural  powers  will  need  to  be 
well  cultivated  by  a  liberal  education.  Without  an 
ability  to  read  the  Scripture  in  the  languages  in  which 
it  was  originally  written,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  history,  antiquity, "  the 
best  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  the  arts  of  logic, 
rhetoric,  and  criticism,  in  an  age  of  so  much  learning 
as  the  present,  a  minister  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  des- 
pised ;  and  a  despised  ministry  is  seldom  successful. 
Besides,  on  many  occasions,  the  teacher  will  need  all 
his  learning  to  unfold  to  him  the  meaning  of  difficult 
passages  in  sacred  writ,  especially,  if,  as  sometimes 
happens,  his  commentaries  fail  him,  where  he  most 
wants  their  help.  Nor  will  one,  wholly  ignorant  of 
philosophy,  history,  and  criticism,  be  able  to  give  sat- 
isfying answers  to  the  reasonings  of  infidels  founded 
upon  these,  to  detect  their  sophistry,  beat  them  out 
of  their  strong  holds,  and  so,  if  he  convince  not  their 
conscience,  at  least  to  stop  their  mouths.  There  are 
some  scriptures,  from  which,  if  they  stood  in  the 
25 
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original  as  tliey  do  in  our  translations,  almost  unan- 
swerable objections  might.be  drawn  against  our  holy 
faith.  And  what  advantage  must  this  give  the  infidel 
to  triumph  over  the  illiterate  teacher !  And,  indeed, 
if  the  hedge  of  a  learned  ministry  were  once  removed 
from  these  lands,  as  I  am  afraid  some  wish  it  to  be, 
what  could  we  expect,  but  that  ignorance  and  infidel- 
ity, error  and  heresy,  superstition  and  enthusiasm, 
should  ciuickly  overspread  them  ?  Those  who,  by  the 
blessing  of  Grod  on  their  studies,  have  acquired  con- 
siderable measures  of  learning,  have  been  the  best 
explainers  and  defenders  of  Christianity,  and  have 
recommended  practical  religion  in  the  most  distinct 
and  persuasive  manner.  And  without  a  miracle  which 
we  have  no  ground  to  expect,  illiterate  ministers  can 
never  equal  them. 

But  above  all,  one  who  would  teach  others  to  be 
religious,  must  himself  have  a  clear  and  distinct 
notion  of  religion.  We  cannot  avoid  despising  the 
man  who  is  ignorant  in  his  own  profession,  whatever 
his  knowledge  may  be  of  other  matters.  To  say  of 
a  physician,  he  has  a  good  taste  in  music  and  poetry, 
but  is  grossly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  diseases,  and 
of  their  proper  remedies,  is  giving  him  the  most  un- 
favorable character.  In  like  manner,  it  is  a  wretch- 
edly poor  character  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  to  say 
of  him  *'he  is  a  good  philosopher,  and  understands 
well  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but  is  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  means  revealed  in  Scripture,  of 
recovering  mankind  from  the  ruins  of  their  aposta- 
cy  : "  for,  if  so  he  comes  short  of  the  very  end  of  his 
office,  and  fails  in  that,  in  which,  above  all  things,  he 
ought  to  have  excelled.  We  cannot  therefore  enter- 
tain too  low  and  despicable  an  opinion  of  such  igno- 
rant presumers,  as  set  up  for  teachers  of  Christianity, 
and  pretend  to  show  unto  others  the  way  of  salvation, 
while  their  own  ideas  of  it  are  so  dark  and  confused, 
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that  they  have  need  to  be  taught  which  are  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.  He  who  would  be 
a  scribe,  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  able  to 
bring  forth  out  of  his  treasures  things  new  and  old, 
must  understand  well  the  doctrine  of  man's  primitive 
apostacj  from  God,  with  its  unhappy  effects  on  the 
whole  human  race ;  the  method  of  recovery  through 
Christ :  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  applying  a  purchased 
redemption ;  the  full  and  free  offers  of  Christ,  and 
of  salvation  through  him,  made  in  the  gospel,  to  the 
very  chief  of  sinners  :  the  nature  of  that  faith  which 
unites  to  Christ,  of  that  holiness  which  makes  men 
meet  for  the  inheritance  of  saints  in  light,  and  which 
is  indeed  heaven  begun  in  the  soul ;  and  of  those  va- 
rious good  works  of  piety,  or  of  charity,  by  which  we 
are  bound  to  glorify  God,  to  serve  him  in  our  gene- 
ration, and  to  prove,  to  ourselves  and  others,  the  truth 
and  energy  of  our  faith.  It  is  a  contradiction  to 
suppose  that  ministers  should  be  able  to  represent  these 
important  doctrines  in  a  proper  light  to  others,  if  they 
themselves  understand  neither  what  they  say,  nor 
whereof  they  affirm.  Miserable,  therefore,  must  be 
the  sta'ce  of  the  church,  if  left  to  the  care  of  such 
unskilful  guides  !  for,  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both 
must  fall  into  the  ditch.  To  prevent  so  dreadful  a 
calamity,  it  is  required,  as  an  essential  qualification 
of  a  guide  to  souls,  that  he  be  apt  to  teach ;  not  a 
novice,  lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into 
the  condemnation  of  the  devil.  Those,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  divinity  is  entirely  derived  from  a  few  modern 
sermon-writers,  or  books  on  the  deistical  controversy,* 
but  who  have  never  read  and  digested  into  their 
memories  a  system  of  divinity,  must  needs  be  igno- 
rant of  many  important  truths,  and  can  scarcely  have 

*  The  author  regrets,  that  defences  of  Christianity,  and  replifes  to  Tindal,  Col- 
lins, &c.,  forty-seven  ye#s  ago,  when  he  preached  this  seraiou,  justly  admired, 
and  generally  read,  are  now  almost  forgotten. 
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any  view  of  that  connection  of  the  diflferent  parts  of 
religion,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  its  beauty  consists. 
And  will  such  keep  back  from  their  hearers  nothing 
profitable,  and  teach  others  what  they  have  never 
learned  themselves  ?  will  they  instruct  men  in  the 
whole  of  their  duty  to  God,  to  themselves,  and  to  one 
another,  who  are  unskilful  in  the  word  of  righteous- 
ness, having  never  studied  with  care  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  these  duties,  the  hindrances  in  the  prac- 
tice of  them,  and  the  methods  of  removing  those 
hindrances  ?  or  will  those,  who  have  not  thoroughly 
studied  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  general,  or 
of  particular  articles  of  faith,  be  ready  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  them  ;  and  thus  be  able,  by  sound  doc- 
trine, both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  gainsayers  ? 

I  conclude  this  head  with  observing,  that  the  spir- 
itual instructor  should  be  mighty  in  the  Script ureSy 
able  not  only  to  repeat,  but  to  explain  them,  having 
the  word  of  God  dwelling  in  him  richly,  in  all  wis- 
dom and  spiritual  understanding.  It  is  his  duty  to 
declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  to  teach  men 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  Jesus  has  command- 
ed. But  how  oan  he  do  this,  without  knowing  from 
the  sacred  oracles,  what  is  the  counsel  of  God,  and 
what  are  the  commands  of  Jesus  ?  Any  other  guide 
will,  in  some  instances,  mislead,  or  at  least  prove  de- 
fective in  his  instructions.  The  Scriptures  only  are 
fully  sufficient  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  instruc- 
tion, for  correction  in  righteousness ;  able  to  make 
the  man  of  God  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  to  every 
good  word  and  work ;  able  to  direct  the  ministers, 
not  only  how  to  live,  but  how  to  preach.  And  he 
who  is  little  conversant  in  them,  will  be  apt  to  insist 
much  on  things  which  they  rarely  mention  :  and  sel- 
dom to  menfion  things  on  which  they  chiefly  dwell : 
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to  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  things  on  Avhich  they 
lay  little  stress,  and  little  stress  on  things  which  they 
exhibit  as  of  the  last  importance.  Hence,  some  dis- 
courses on  self-examination  almost  entirely  omit,  or 
handle  in  an  overly,  superficial  manner,  some  of  the 
plainest,  most  express,  and  most  frequently  repeated 
Scripture  characters  of  true  holiness,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  counterfeit  appearances  of  it,  on  the 
other,  as  if  they  had  found  out  a  better  way  to  dis- 
tinguish the  real  Christian  from  the  self-deceiver,  than 
that  which  the  sacred  oracles,  when  designedly  treat- 
ing on  this  subject,  have  pointed  out."^  Hence,  methods 
have  been  recommended  to  preserve  the  solemnity  of 
ordinances,  difierent  from,  naj,  in  some  instances, 
contrary  to,  those  v/hich  Infinite  wisdom  has  pre- 
scribed. Hence  some  content  themselves  with  recom- 
mending holiness  in  general,  without  distinctly  ex- 
plaining and  enforcing  particular  duties,  or  reproving, 
as  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  did,  particular  sins. 
Others,  in  exhorting  to  moral  virtues,  scarce  make  any 
use  of  the  motives  to  them,  urged  with  so  divine  an 
eloquence  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth. f  And,  which 
is  worst  of  all,  some  so    entirely    omit   the   peculiar 

*  I  know  no  writer  who,  in  inquiring  into  this  important  subject  has  proceeded 
with  such  cautious  r<.«;ardto  the  infallible  touchstone  of  truth,  as  Mr.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  of  Northampton,  in  his  judicious  treaties  concerning  religious  affections, 
printed  at  Boston,  1746.  I  scarcely  think  this  age  has  produced  any  book  on 
practical  divinity,  which  will  so  well  reward  a  careful  perusal. 

1 1  mean  not,  says  a  livdi/  writer,  to  exclude  morality  fi-om  preaching  Christ. 
No ;  this  I  testify,  that  he,  who  neglects  the  former,  shall  never  be  benefitted  by 
the  latter,  Christ  profiteth  him  nothing.  lieltgion  is  the  soul's  confi/rmity  to  God 
in  Ms  moral iKrfections.  So  much  as  a  man  has  of  true  morality,  so  much  has  he 
of  God  ;  and  so  much  as  he  has  of  God  in  this  world,  so  much  will  he  have  of 
heaven  in  the  next.  But  then,  this  morality  must  be  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  Without  regard  to  Christ  in  principle,  and  in  end,  and  an  entire  depen- 
dence upon  the  influences  of  his  Spirit;  the  brightest  speculations,  and  the 
strongest  arguments,  a  text  fetched  from  the  Bible  and  motives  brought  from 
heaven  would  be  to  preach  Seneca,  rather  than  Christ :  and  to  urge  the  du- 
ties of  morality  upon  motives  that  are  not  Christian,  is  only  to  deprive  the  lame 
man  of  his  crutches,  and  then  bid  him  walk.  No  man  ever  insisted  on  morality 
more  than  St.  Paul;  but  he  ever  christianiseth  it:  he  ingrafts  the  man  into  faith 
by  Christ,  and  you  quickly  find  him  budding  with  every  precious  grace,  and 
loaded  with  the  fruit  of  good  works.  Never  doth  Paul  seem  so  much  in  his-  ele- 
ment, as  when  he  is  preaching  Christ.    IIow  oftondoth  bo  go  out  of  his  way  to 

25* 
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doctrines  of  tlie   gospel,    that  one  might  hear  a  long 
course  of  sermons  from  them,  without  learning   that, 
which  it  was  the  grand  design  of  revelation  to  teach, 
the    way,    I    mean,    in    which  a  fallen  creature  may 
emerge  from  the  ruins  of  his  apostacy.   Hence,  instead 
of  rightly  dividing  the  word   of  truth,  many  confine 
their    sermons  to  those  subjects,  on  which    they    iiivl 
their  thoughts  flow  with  the  most  readiness  and  affec- 
tion, neglecting  others  of  at   least  equal  importance. 
Some    are    continually    detecting  the  deceits  of  tha 
heart,  and  false  resemblances  of  grace  ;  others,  thun- 
dering  out  the  terrors  of  the  law,  representing  the 
dreadful  indignation  of  God  against  the  unconverted, 
or  arguing  the  justice  of  that   indignation  ;   and   oth- 
ers content  themselves,  with  inviting  sinners  to  accept 
the  Savior,  without  taking  suitable  pains,  by  preacli- 
ing  the  duties  and  sanctions   of  the  laAV,  to   convince 
them  of  their  need  of  him.     Some  seem  to  forget, 
that  to  quicken,  to  warn,  to  direct,  and  to  encourage 
true    Christians,   is  any    part    of  their    work ;  white 
others  address  their  audiences,    as  if  they  were    all 
converted.     Some  preach    continually   upon    duties, 
others  upon  privileges,  others  upon  doubts  and  tempt- 
ations.    These,  and  such  like  defects,  would  be  pre- 
vented, were  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ,  and  his 
apostles,  considered  as    our   patterns   in   preaching. 
The  deep  things  of  God,  which  he  has  revealed  by 
his  Spirit,  should  be  the  grand  topics  of  our  ministry, 
as  they  were  of  Paul's :  and  these   we  should  speak, 
as   he    did,   not   in   the  words   which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  com- 
paring spiritual  things  with  spiritual. 

IV.  Ministers  have  need  to  be  persons  of  jjriidence 
and  conduct,  and  to  know  men  as  well  as  books.     A 

meet  with  him!  Here  he  stretch'^s  in  his  thonKiits.  and  pursues  the  glories  of 
the  Redeemer,  till  ha  is  almost  out  of  breath,  &,c.—Hobl>i/'s  Sriuoti  at  JEiuerson's 
ordination,  p.  lii. 
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minister  should  study  himself.     He   should  not  only 
be  acquainted  Avith  his  own  spiritual   state,  but  with 
the    particular   turn   of  his  genius :  for,  God  having 
distributed  among  ministers  various  gifts,  and  thereby 
fitted  them  to  answer  different  purposes  in  his  service, 
our  usefulness  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon 
knoAving  Avhat  our  gift  is.     Thus,    some  are  fittest  to 
inform  and  convince  the  judgment,  by  the  clear  and 
distinct  light  in  which  they  represent  truth,  and  the 
strong  and  unanswerable  arguments  with  which  they 
support  it.     Others  have  a  greater  talent  of  touching 
the  conscience,  or  of  moving  the  passions.     A  minis- 
ter should  study  the  make  and  frame  of  the  human 
mhid  ;  for,  till  the  springs  of  human  nature  are,  in  a 
good  measure,  disclosed  to  him,  and  he  has  learned 
hoAv  far  the  bodily  passions,  or  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion,  may    either   cloud  genuine    piety,   or  cause    a 
resemblance   of  it,   he  will  be   often  at  a  loss  what 
judgment   to    frame    of  religious    appearances.     He 
should   know  all  the  avenues  to  the  soul,  and  study 
the  different  capacities  and  tempers  of  men,  that  he 
may  be  able,  wdth  becoming  address,  to  suit  himself  to 
them  all.     Physicians  consider  the  age,  constitution 
and  strength,  and  way  of  living,    of  their  patients, 
and  vary  their  prescriptions  accordingly.     Ministers 
should,  in  like  manner,  be  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  difi'erent  ages,  natural  dispositions,  genius,  tempo- 
ral circumstances,  temptations,  errors,  moral  charac- 
ters, and  religious  inclinations  of  their  hearers. 

No  wise  prince  will  employ  those  to  manage  afiairs 
in  which  his  honour  and  the  interests  of  his  kingdom 
are  deeply  concerned,  who  have  not  capacities  and 
accomplishments,  in  some  measure  adapted  to  that  im- 
portant trust;  and,  as  Solomon  observes,  he  that  sendeth 
a  message  by  the  hand  of  a  fool,  cutteth  ofi"  the  feet, 
and  drinketh    damage.     Can  we,  then,  entertain  so 
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low  sentiments  of  the  wisdom  of  the  King  of  heav- 
en, as  to  think,  that  now,  when  extraordinary  gifts 
are  ceased,  he  would  ordinarily  employ  those  in 
the  grand,  but  difficult  design,  of  advancing  his 
glory,  and  saving  precious  souls,  who  are  unfit  to 
be  employed  even  about  the  common  affairs  of  this 
life? 

The  ambassadors  of  Jesus,  then,  should  be  wise 
as  serpents,  as  well  as  harmless  as  doves.  The  tvis- 
clojii  that  is  from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  of  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and 
without  hypocrisy,  should  shine  even  in  their  private 
conversation.  They  are  required  to  let  no  man  des- 
pise them,  and  to  give  no  ofience  in  any  thing,  that 
the  ministry  be  not  blamed.  A  wicked,  ill-natured 
world,  are  continually  watching  for  their  halting,  and 
will  gladly  improve  the  least  slip  or  inadvertency,  to 
bring  a  slur  upon  them.  Ministers,  therefore,  have 
need  to  shun,  not  only  what  is  sinful,  but  what  is 
dishonourable  or  disobliging,  and  to  avoid  every  thing 
which  may  justly  blast  their  reputation,  and  thus 
lessen  their  influence,  and  impair  their  usefulness. 
If  their  behavior  is  mean  and  sordid,  ridiculous  and 
affected,  rash  and  imprudent,  much  hurt  is  hereby 
done  to  religion,  and  sacred  things  become  contempt- 
ible. 

They  should  not  indulge  the  first  sallies  of  a  warm 
imagination,  but  weigh  the  more  distant  consequences 
of  aotions,  lest  they  mislead  the  weak  and  injudicious, 
provoke  the  censures  of  the  captious  and  severe,  and 
hurt  the  gospel  when  they  meant  to  serve  it.  Where 
they  innocently  may,  they  should  accommodate  them- 
selves to  people's  humors,  and  become  all  things  to 
all  men,  that,  by  an  obliging  conduct,  they  may  gain 
them  to  Christ.     They  should  avoid  imprudently  inter- 
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meddling  in  controversies  of  a  civil  nature,  especially 
among  those  of  their  own  charge,  and  saying  or  doing 
any  thing  indiscreet,  whereby  they  may  prejudice  the 
people  against  their  ministrations.  In  opposing  er- 
ror, and  reproving  vice,  they  must  know  when  to 
keep  silence,  and  when  to  speak  ;  when  to  come  with 
a  rod,  and  when  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.  Likewise, 
in  healing  wounded  consciences,  "in  reconciling  those 
at  variance,  in  encouraghig  the  disconsolate,  in  speak- 
ing to  those  on  a  death-bed,  in  managing  the  public 
business,  and  in  exercising  the  discipline  of  the  church : 
all  their  sagacity,  caution,  and  penetration,  and  judg- 
ment, are  little  enough  to  choose  out  the  properest 
means,  and  to  apply  them  with  dexterity,  that  they 
may  not  spoil  the  best  designs  by  bad  management. 
Spiritual  instructors  need  wisdom  for  rightly 
managing  their  pahlic  discourses.  They  should 
adapt  the  choice  of  their  subjects  to  the  particular 
circumstances  and  necessities  of  their  hearers,  as  wise 
householders,  giving  to  every  one  his  portion  of  meat 
in  due  season ;  and  should  compose  their  sermons  so, 
as  that  the  meanest  may  understand,  and  the  most 
judicious  have  no  cause  to  despise  them,  and  so  as 
neither  unnecessarily  to  offend  the  w^ak,  nor  give  ad- 
vantage to  the  maliciously  criticising.  They  should 
imitate  their  glorious  ISIaster,  who  patiently  bore  with 
the  prejudices  of  his  disciples,  and  instructed  them  as 
they  were  able  to  bear  it.  Much  depends  on  the 
timing  of  things  well,  and  the  manner  of  doing  them  ; 
on  choosing  the  most  proper  seasons  for  instruc- 
tion, and  imparting  it  in  an  engaging  manner ;  on 
avoiding  offensive  phrases,  and  borrowing  favorite 
ones,  where  Ave  honestly  can ;  and,  on  using  such  rea- 
sonings to  confirm  the  doctrines,  or  to  enforce  the 
duties  of  religion,  as  we  have  ground  to  think,  from 
the  disposition  of  our  hearers,  or  the  dealings  of  Prov- 
idence towards  them,  will  be  aptest  to  strike  and  work 
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upon  them:  for  a  word,  fitly  spoken,  is  like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver.  Now,  in  all  this,  wisdom  is 
profitable  to  direct,  as  no  rules  can  be  given  to  ex- 
tend to  every  particular  case. 

V.  A  due  mixture  of  a  studious  disposition,  and 
of  an  active  spirit,  is  necessary  in  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity.    That  the  last  of  these  is  so,  appears,  at  first 
sight,  from  the  time  and  pains  requisite  to   know  the 
state  of  our  congregations,  to  catechise,  to   visit  the 
sick,   to    administer   private   instruction,   reproof   or 
consolation,  to  prepare   young  people  for   the  Lord's 
table,  and   sometimes   to  conduct  to  the   Savior  the 
awakened  sinner,  who  is  asking  the  way  to  Zion  with 
his  face  set  thitherward.     The  ministry  is  no  idle  or 
easy  profession,  but  requires  an  almost  uninterrupted 
series  of   the  most    painful    and  laborious    services. 
But  ministers  of  a  lazy,  indolent  disposition,  will   be 
tempted  to  hurry  over  those   duties,  and  will  grudge 
to  spend  so  much  time  in  them  as  is  really  necessary 
to  render  them  in  any  degree  useful.     Nor  will  ordi- 
nary measui^es    of    grace    suffice    to    overcome   such 
temptations.       But    then,   a    studious   disposition   is 
equally  necessary.     It  was  not  without  its  use,  even 
in    the  days  of    inspiration.     Solomon  found    much 
study  a  weariness  to  the  flesh ;  and  yet  was  sensible, 
that  the  advantages  of  it  overbalanced   the  toil,  and 
tells  us,  that  the  preacher,  meaning   himself,  sought 
to  find  out  acceptable  words,  and  gave  good  heed,  and 
sought  out  and  set  in  order  many  proverbs.     Though 
he  excelled  all  men  in  understanding,  yet  he  did  not 
turn  people  oft"  with  any  thing  that  came   first   in  his 
mind,  but  took  pains  to  range  his  thoughts  in  a  proper 
method,  and  to  express  them  in  agreeable  language ; 
so  that  his  sermons  were  the  fruit  of  labor  and  study, 
as  well  as  of  inspiration.     And  he  tells  what  moved 
him  to  all  this  pains.     "  The  words  of  the  wise   are 
as  goads,  and  as  nails  fastened  hj  the   masters  of  as- 
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semblies,  i.  e.  There  is  like  power  in  words  wisely 
chosen  to  stir  up  the  slothful  to  duty,  as  there  is  in  a 
goad  to  prick  the   ox    forv;ard.     Nor   do   they  only 
move  the  affections  in  a  transient  way,  but  stick  in 
the  conscience  and  memory,  as  nails  do  in  a  board." 
Daniel  understood,  by  books,  the  number  of  the  years 
whereof  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  that  he  would  accomplish  seventy  years,  in 
the  desolation  of   Jerusalem.     Paul  was  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  had  made  considerable 
proficiency  under    so  eminent  a  master.     And   yet, 
after  he  had  been  favored  with  divine  inspiration,  he 
is  so  far  from  thinking  further  study  needless,  that 
even  when  in  prison,  and  when  he  had  the  near  pros- 
pect of  his  approaching  martyrdom,  he  commands  his 
books  and  parchments    to    be   sent  to  him.     If  this 
inspired  apostle  savf  occasion  for  all  the  learning  and 
knowledge   he  could  attain  to  by  ordinary  means,  to 
assist  him   in  instructing  mankind,  much   more  must 
we  stand  in  need  of  such  helps,  who  can  not  pretend 
to  his  extraordinary  gifts.     Paul  exhorts  Timothy  to 
give  attendance,  first  to  reading,  and  then  to   exhorta- 
tion and  doctrine,  to  instruct  himself  well,  before  he 
instructed  others ;  and   charges   liim   to  meditate  on 
divine  things,  and  give  himself  wliolly  to  them,  that 
his   profiting  might  appear  to  all.     Though,  from  a 
child,  he  had  known  the  holy  Scriptures,  was  esteem- 
ed learned  enough  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  had 
extraordinary  gifts  bestowed  upon  him ;  he  is  warned 
that  reading  and  meditation  were   still  necessary  to 
fit  him  to  teach' and  exhort.     Shall  we  then  be  able, 
without   any  reading  or  meditation  at  all,  to  preach 
the  word  of  life,  in  a  way  suitable  to  its  majesty  and 
importance  !     I  deny  not,  indeed,  that  those  whom 
God  has   blessed  with  a  ready  elocution,  may  preach 
warmly  and  accurately  too,  without  writing  their  ser- 
mons.    But  even  those,  who  have  words  most  at  com- 
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mand,  will  prove  but  a  sounding-brass,  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal,  if  they  do  not  endeavor,  by  reading  and 
meditation,  to  be  masters  of  the  subjects  on  which 
they  preach.  Reverence  for  that  Grod  in  whose  name 
we  speak,  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  and 
concern  for  the  glorious  design  that  brings  us  there, 
should  prevent  our  rushing  into  it  rashly  and  unpre- 
pared, and  serving  God  and  his  people  Avith  sudden 
undigested  thoughts  that  cost  us  nothing.  Ministers 
are  not  set  apart  to  their  office,  to  trifle  away  six  days 
of  the  week,  and  then  to  go  to  the  pulpit  with  what- 
ever comes  uppermost.  Such  extemporary  perform- 
ances, though  for  a  little  they  may  please  some,  sel- 
dom do  credit  to  Grod's  ordinances,  or  produce  any  last- 
ing effects  on  the  hearers.  The  good  matter  contained 
in  them  is  generally  despised  and  overlooked,  through 
contempt  of  the  looseness  of  the  method,  and  mean- 
ness of  the  style.  Meditation,  then,  and  reading,  arc 
necessary  branches  of  a  minister's  duty  ;  and,  conse- 
ciuently,  those  must  be  unfit  for  the  pastoral  office,  who 
are  of  an  unfixed,  sauntering  disposition,  who  have 
no  relish  for  study,  know  not  what  it  is  to  meditate 
and  are  never  pleased  but  when  with  company,  or 
abroad. 

And  now,  my  dear  hearers,  let  what  has  been 
said  affect  all  of  you,  with  the  deepest  concern,  that 
ever  the  care  of  souls  should  have  been  entrusted  to 
men  destitute  of  these  qualifications.  Let  it  excite 
in  you  the  warmest  emotions  of  gratitude  to  the 
Father  of  mercies,  for  blessing  our  land  in  general, 
and  those  bounds  in  particular,  with  so  many  able 
and  faithful  ministers.  Let  it  procure  your  prayers, 
for  us  in  the  ministry,  that  the  blessed  Spirit  would 
more  and  more  qualify  us  for  our  difficult  work,  by 
imparting  all  needful  supplies  of  gifts  and  grace; 
and  that,  as  death  is  daily  thinning  our  numbers,  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  would,  from  time  to  time,  repair 
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our  breaches,   by    sending  forth  honest    and  skilful 
laborers  to  his  harvest. 

Students  need  scarcely  be  particularly  addressed, 
as  the  whole  of  what  has  been  said  was  principally  de- 
signed to  warn  them,  not  to  be  too  forward  and  hasty 
in  setting  up  for  teachers.  God  does  not  call  those 
to  feed  the  sheep  of  Christ,  who  have  no  love  to  the 
Shepherd.  For  all  who  love  not  our  Lord  Jesus  are 
wicked ;  and  unto  the  wicked  God  saith.  What  hast 
thou  to  do,  to  declare  my  statutes,  or  to  take  my 
covenant  in  thy  mouth  ?  How  great  a  trust  is  com- 
mitted to  the  pastor  !  Hundreds  of  precious  immor- 
tal souls  he  is  bound  to  vfatch  over,  as  one  that  must 
give  an  account.  And  will  you  be  able  to  give  a 
good  account  of  the  souls  of  others,  if  unable  to  give 
a  good  account  of  your  own  ?  Is  it  not  a  most  pitia^ 
ble  case,  to  be  under  a  strict  and  awful  charge,  to 
aifect  the  minds  of  your  hearers  with  w^hat  never 
affected  your  own  minds  ?  Presume  not,  then,  to 
undertake  the  care  of  souls,  without  personal  holi- 
ness, and  till,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  your  educa- 
tion, and  your  diligent  attendance  on  prayer,  reading 
and  meditation,  you  have  attained  a  suitable  furniture 
of  gifts  and  graces  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
You  behold  with  indignation  the  quack-doctor,  vfho 
will  Venture  to  hazard  the  health  and  lives  of  men  for  a 
little  paltry  gain.  If  such  deserve  to  be  accounted 
murderers  of  the  body,  shall  not  the  blood  of  souls  be 
laid  to  thy  charge,  if  thou  shalt  undertake  the  care  of 
them  while  unqualified  for  it,  and  if,  through  thy  neg- 
ligence or  unskilfulness,  they  shall  eternally  perish  ? 

Parents  should  be  well  satisfied  of  the  pious  dis- 
position of  their  children,  and  of  the  goodness  of 
their  genius,  ere  they  devote  them  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry ;  and  should  beware  of  pressing  them  to 
undertake  the  care  of  souls,  against  their  inclination, 
or  without  it. 

26 
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Such  as  are  invested  tvith  the  poiver  of  choosing 
gospel  7niniste7's,  or  in  choosing  those  who  are  to  train 
up  our  youth  in  the  various  branches  of  knoivledge 
necessary  for  the  ministry,  I  would  humbly  entreat 
to  be  wise  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  so  import- 
ant a  trust.  Let  always  the  most  worthy  be  prefer- 
red. Do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  Esteem  the  inter- 
ests of  Zion,  and  of  Zion's  king,  above  your  chief  est 
joy.  These  are  the  commands  of  God ;  and  if  you 
disregard  them,  sooner  or  later  you  shall  smart  for  it. 
Let  not  affections  for  any  friend,  or  fear  of  disobli- 
ging those  from  whom  you  expect  favors,  mislead  you 
to  an  improper  choice. 

Patrons,  as  good  Bishop  Burnet  has  observed,* 
are  bound  to  pay  a  sacred  regard  to  the  trust  vested 
in  them  ;  and  if  they  exercise  their  legal  right,  should 
first  carefully  consider  what  are  the  qualifications  of 
the  person  they  present  to  a  benefice  ;  otherwise  the 
souls,  that  may  be  lost  by  a  bad  nomination,  will  be 
required  at  their  hands,  by  him  who  made  and  pur- 
chased these  souls,  and  in  whose  sight  they  are  of 
inestimable  value.  It  is  all  one,  with  relation  to  the 
account  they  must  give  at  the  tribunal  of  Jesus, 
whether  money,  or  kindred,  or  friendship,  or  some- 
thing else  was  their  motive  in  bestowing  a  presenta- 
tion, if  regard  is  not  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
worth  of  the  person  nominated,  and  his  fitness  to  un- 
dertake the  care  of  souls.  Did  patrons  act  with  a 
visible  regard  to  true  goodness  and  real  merit,  and 
were  they  never  swayed  to  make  a  wrong  nomination 
by  application  and  importunity,  by  ambitious  or  in- 
terested views,  or  by  desire  of  gratifying  a  friend,  who 
may  have  a  chaplain  to  provide  for  ;  the  worst  griev- 
ance in  presentations  would  be  removed,  which  I  take 
to  be  this,  that  many  patrons  have  no  sense  of  the 

*  Pastoral  care,  ch.  7, 140, 141 ;  and  ch.  10,  throughout. 
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value   of   souls ;    and  therefore  are  indifferent  with 
whom  they  entrust  them. 

Those  tolio  are  so  liappy  as  tv  be  allowed  the  choice 
of  a  guide  to  their  souls,  must  be  chargeable  with  the 
worst  of  madness,  nay,  with  the  most  monstrous  and 
inexcusable  impiety,  if  they  willingly  expose  their 
souls  to  eternal  destruction  by  committing  them  to 
the  charge  of  those,  of  whose  piety  and  abilities  they 
have  no  knowledge.  Surely,  no  affair  in  the  whole 
circle  of  life  calls  for  more  serious  concern  and  im- 
portunate supplication.  Let  not  then  interest  and 
favor,  let  not  ambition  to  be  head  of  a  party,  let  not 
the  solicitations  of  great  men,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a 
humor  of  opposing  them,  on  the  other,  determine 
your  conduct.  Be  not  too  much  influenced  by  little 
showy  qualifications,  such  as  a  flowery  style,  a  loud 
or  melodious  voice,  a  ready  delivery.  But  covet  ear- 
nestly the  best  gifts,  the  most  solid  and  substantial 
qualifications,  such  as  piety,  learning,  sound  princi- 
ples, aptness  to  teach.  Advise  with  faithful  and 
judicious  ministers,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  serve 
your  best  interests,  and  are  much  more  competent 
judges  of  some  of  these  qualifications,  than  private 
Christians  ordinarily  can  be. 

And  let  us,  my  reverejid  and  dear  fathers  and 
brethren,  from  a  genuine  regard  to  the  honor  of  God, 
and  the  credit  of  religion,  to  the  success  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls ;  and  as  we 
would  not  bring  a  stain  upon  our  order,  and  depre- 
ciate it  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  which  is  often  par- 
tial enough  to  censure  the  whole  clergy  for  the  faults 
of  a  few :  let  us  beware  of  introducing  any  into  the 
sacred  ofiice,  but  such  as  we  have  good  evidence  are 
qualified  for  it,  by  being  visibly,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  charity,  sincere  Christians,  orthodox,  as  well  as 
learned,  having  grace  as  well  as  gifts.  I  acknowl- 
edge, designing  men  may  counterfeit  some  of  these 
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qualifications  with  so  much  artifice,  as,  after  the 
utmost  caution  we  can  use,  to  impose  upon  us  ;  and  in 
that  case,  though  we  commit  a  mistake,  we  are  guilty 
of  no  fault,  since  such  favorable  appearances  ought  to 
determine  us  to  judge  favorably.  But  if  we  separate 
any  to  the  ministry  without  suitable  evidence  of  their 
fitness  for  it,  either  by  personal  acquaintance,  and 
fi'ee  unreserved  conversation  with  them,  or  by  hearing 
their  public  performances,  and  strictly  and  particu- 
larly examining  their  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
ability  to  defend  it ;  or  by  private  inquiries  at  those 
on  whose  skill,  integrity,  opportunities  of  information, 
and  cautiousness  in  recommending,  we  miay  safely 
rely ;  should  such  afterwards  prove  incapable  of  dis- 
charging their  trust,  the  blame  of  their  defects  will 
be  laid  to  our  charge. 

How  awfuh  is  the  warning  of  Paul  to   Timothy, 
and   in   him  to  ail   concerned  in  ordaining   others  to 
the  pastoral  office  !     Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man^ 
neither  he  fartalzer  of  other  mens  sins  ;  Jceej:)  thyself 
pure.     As  if  he  had  said,  though   you  have  no  par- 
ticular reason   to  suspect  a  candidate  unfit   for  the 
ministry,  be  not  on  that  account  slight  and  superficial 
in  trying  his  qualifications  for  it,  but  examine,  with  the 
utmost  care  and  exactness,  his   moral  character,  and 
aptness  to  teach  ;  for  if,  through  indolence  and  care- 
lessness, you   neglect  to   make  those  inquiries,  upon 
which  you  might  have  discovered  what  was  amiss  ;  or 
if,  through   an  excessive  tenderness   for  candidates, 
through  that  fear  of  man  which  bringeth  a  snare,  or 
through  some  other  unworthy  motive,  you  so  far  con- 
nive at   his   known  vices  or  defects,  as  to   grant  him 
ordination ;    by  this  conduct,  you  partake   with  him, 
not  only  in  tlie  sins  he  has  already  committed,  but  in 
those  also  which  he  shall  afterwards  commit,  Vihiie  he 
either  teaches    or   lives  badly ;     and   therefore,   you 
must    answer    for    all  the    pernicious    consequences 
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of  his  ordination,  in  ruining  his  own  soul,  and  the 
souls  of  his  flock.  Nay,  should  other  ministers  be 
unwarrantably  rash  in  this  matter,  and  urge  you  to 
concur  with  them,  be  not  moved  by  their  entreaties 
or  authority,  to  act  contrary  to  your  own  judgment, 
lest  you  be  condemned  as  accessary  to  their  guilt. 
In  the  verse  preceding  this  caution,  ministers  are 
charged  not  to  prefer  one  before  another,  and  do 
nothing  by  partiality ^^  i.  e.  not  to  determine  a  cause 
for  or  against  any  person,  till  we  hear  what  can  be  said 
on  both  sides  ;  not  to  prefer  one  before  another, 
where  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  for  such  a 
preference ;  and  not  to  be  swayed  by  friendship  or 
prejudice,  to  be  more  favorable  to  one,  and  more  se- 
vere to  another,  than  we  ought  to  be.  And,  in  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  to  encourage  this  diligence,  the 
apostle  informs  us,  that  if  we  proceed  with  due  de- 
liberation we  shall  not  lose  our  labor,  but  shall  ordi- 
narily be  able  to  form  a  judgment  concerning  candi- 
dates. Some  men  8  sins  are  ope7i  beforehand,  going 
before  them  to  judgment ;  and  some  men,  they,  viz. 
their  sins,  folloio  after.  Likewise,  also,  the  good 
works  of  some  are  manifest  beforehand ;  and  they, 
viz.  the  good  works,  that  are  otherwise,  cannot  be  hid."^ 
The  meaning  is,  some  men's  sins  are  so  heinous  and 
notorious,  that,  going  as  it  were  before  them  to  judg- 
ment, little  or  no  trial  is  necessary  in  order  to  discover 
them.  And  the  sins  of  others  follow  them  to  judg- 
ment ;  because,  though  less  open,  yet  they  also 
might,  in  most  cases,  by  due  inquiry,  be  brought  to 
light.  In  like  manner,  the  good  works  of  some,  and 
their  fitness  for  ordination,  are  easily  discerned,  even 
before  they  undergo  a  formal  trial ;  and  those  good 
works  which  are  not  manifest  beforehand,  but  which, 
through  the  modesty  or  obscure   situation  of  the  per- 

*  See  Grotius  or  Wolfius  on  the   place,  and  a  piece,  entitled,  The  apostolical 
rule  concerning  the  ordination  of  ministers  considered.— hond.  1737,  p.  5—14. 
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former,  ;ire   little   observed,  may  often,  by  a   diligent 
search  be  discovered. 

From  this  remarkable  passage,  to  which  y>-e  would 
do  well  to  take  heed,  the  learned  Grrotius   observes, 
that  we  ought  not  only  to  inquire,  whether  a  candi- 
date  for   ordination  is  innocent  of   atrocious   crimes, 
but  whether  he  has  done  much  good,  seeing  the  pious 
actions   of   the  eminently  pious   can  seldom  be  hid. 
And,  agreeably  to  this,  Paul  requires,  not  only  that  a 
bishop  be  blameless,  but  that  he  have  a   good   report 
of  them  which  are  without,  lest  he  fall  into  reproach  ; 
so  that  freedom  from   gross  scandals,  without  certain 
positive   evidences   of   a  pious  disposition,  is  no  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  us  to  ordain  any.     It  is  criminal  to 
lay  hands  on  a    candidate,  if   ^ve   have   no  positive 
ground  to  hope  that  he  will  preach  usefully ;  and  it  is 
equally  criminal  to  do  it,  if  we  have  no  positive  ground 
to  hope  that  he  will  be  an  example  to  others  in  word, 
in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  puri- 
ty ;  for  the   last  of  these  is   as  really  a  part   of  the 
minister's  duty,  and  as  really  a  means  to  be  used  by 
him  for  saving  souls,  as  the  first.     The   things,  says 
Paul  to  Timothy,  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among 
many  witnesses,  the   same    commit  thou  to   faithful 
men,  who    shall  be   able   to  teach   others  also.     We 
must  have  probable  evidence  of  their  faithfulness,  as 
w^ell  as  of  their  ability  to  teach.     Even  deacons  are 
first  to  be  proved,  and  then  to  use  the  office  of  a  dea- 
con.      Sure,    then,    ministers,  whose    office  is   much 
more  honorable  and  important,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exercise  it,  till  their  fitness  for   it  is   well  tried. 
But  the   vast   danger  of  promiscuous  admissions  into 
the  ministry,  has  been  so  well  represented,  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  here  three  years  ago,  on  ojccasion  of 
an  act  and  overture  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  1746,* 

*  See  a  Letkr  to  a  Minister  of  the  Cfimrch  of  Scotland,  shoioing  the  unreasonable- 
V  ess  of  extending  chap.  7  of  the  form  of  process  to  probationers. — Glasg.  1747, 
especially  p.  6 — 27  ;  and  p.  til — 74. " 
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that  I  am  sensible  I  have  trespassed  on  your  patience 
in  enlarging  so  much  on  this  lieacl. 

If   any  allege,  that   there  would  not  be   found  a 
sufficient  number  of   ministers  for  all   our   churches, 
did  we  ordain  with  such  caution,  I  answer,  it  is  better 
to  hazard  tliis  inconvenience,  than  to  break  an  express 
law   of    Christ,  which,  if  less   strict  in  ordaining,  we 
certainly  do»     Let  u 3. mind  our  duty,  and  leave  the 
event  to  Providence.      Strictness  in  admissions  may, 
indeed,  discourage  those  who  bid  fairer  for   starving 
or    poisoning,  than    for  feeding    the    souls    of   their 
flocks.     But   to  discourage  sucli  is  highly  commenda- 
ble ;  and  a  small  number  of  able  and  faithful  pastors, 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  multitude  of  raw,  igno- 
rant, illiterate  novices,  incapable  either  to  explain   or 
to  defend  the  religion   of    Jesus ;  or  of  polite  apos- 
tates from  the  gospel  to  philosophy,  who  think  their 
time  more  usefully  and  agreeably  spent  in  studying 
books  of  science  than  in  studying  their  bibles ;  or  of 
mercenary  hirelings,  of  as  mean   and  sordid  disposi- 
tion as  those  we  read  of  1  Sam.  ii.  36,  who  crouched 
to  the  high  priest  for  a  piece  of  silver  and   a  morsel 
of   bread,   saying,   "■  Put    me,  I    pray  thee,  into    one 
of  .  the  priest's    oinces,   that    I  may  eat    a  piece  of 
bread." 

May  God,  in  m.ercy,  prevent  such  low  and  un- 
happy men  from  ever  creeping  into  the  sacred  func- 
tion !  May  a  faithful,  an  able,  and  a  successful  min- 
istry, ever  be  the  blessing  of  our  land  !  May  the 
glorious  Head  of  the  Church  appoint  unto  every 
dwelling-place  of  mount  Zion,  and  to  all  her  assem- 
blies, pastors  according  to  his  own  heart,  to  feed  his 
people  "with  knowledge  and  understanding !  And 
may  he,  whose  words  are  works,  say  to  our  church  in 
general,  and  to  this  corner  of  it  in  particular,  "  This 
is  my  rest  for  ever ;  here  will  I  dwell ;  for  I  have^ 
desired  it.     I  will  abundantly  bless  her  provision ;  I 
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will  satisfy  her  poor  with  bread.  I  will  also  clothe 
her  priests  with  righteousness,  and  her  saints  shall 
shout  aloud  for  joy.  There  will  I  make  the  horn  of 
David  to  bud.  I  have  ordained  a  lamp  for  mine 
anointed.  His  enemies  will  I  clothe  with  shame;  but 
upon  himself  shall  his  crown  flourish." 
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WiiEX  truG  religion  falls  under  a  general  and  re- 
markable decay,  it  is  time  for  all  that  are  concerned 
to  awaken  and  rouse  themselves  to  fresh  vigor  and 
activity,  in  their  several  posts  of  service.  If  the  in- 
terests of  piety  and  virtue  are  things  fit  to  be  encour- 
aged and  maintained  in  the  world,  if  the  kingdom  of 
the  blessed  God  among  men  be  worthy  to  be  sup- 
ported, surely  it  is  a  necessary  and  becoming  zeal  for 
every  one  who  hath  the  honor  to  be  a  minister  of 
this  kingdom,  to  take  alarm  at  the  appearance  of  such 
danger ;  and  each  of  us  should  inquire.  What  can  I 
do  to  strengthen  the  things  that  remain  and  are  ready 
to  die,  as  well  as  to  recover  what  is  lost  ?  Let  my 
brethren,  therefore,  in  the  ministry  forgive  me  if  I 
presume,  at  this  season,  to  set  before  them  a  plain 
and  serious  exhortation.  AVhat  I  have  to  say  on  this 
subject  shall  be  contained  under  four  general  heads. 

I.  Take  heed  to  your  own  jyersonal  religion,  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  right  discharge  of  the 
ministerial  office. 

II.  Take  heed  to  your  private  studies,  and  prepa- 
ration for  public  service. 

III.  Take  heed  to  your  j^uhlic  lalors,  and  actual 
ministrations  in  the  church. 

IV.  Take  heed  to  your  convei^sation  in  the  world, 
and  especially  among  the  flock  of  Christ  over  whom 
you  preside.  Bear  with  me  while  I  enlarge  a  little 
upon  each  of  these. 

I.  Take  heed  to  your  personal  religion,  especially 
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to  the  work  of  God  in  your  own  heart,  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  right  discharge  of  the  ministerial 
work.  Surely,  there  is  the  highest  obligation  on  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  to  believe  and  practice  what 
he  preaches.  He  is  under  the  most  powerful  and  sa- 
cred engagements  to  be  a  Christian  himself,  who  goes 
forth  to  persuade  the  world  to  become  Christians.  A 
minister  of  Christ,  who  is  not  a  hearty  believer  in 
Christ,  and  a  sincere  follower  of  him,  is  a  most 
shameful  and  inconsistent  character,  and  forbids  in 
practice  what  he  recommends  in  words  and  senten- 
ces. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  a  minister  to  have  a  com- 
mon degree  of  piety  and  virtue  equal  to  the  rest  of 
Christians ;  he  should  transcend  and  surpass  others. 
The  leaders  and  officers  of  the  army  under  the  bles- 
sed Jesus  should  be  more  expert  in  the  Christian  ex- 
ercises, and  more  advanced  in  the  holy  warfare,  than 
their  fellow-soldiers  are  supposed  to  be :  2  Cor.  vi.  4. 
In  all  things  approving  ourselves,  saith  the  apostle, 
as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  much  patience,  &c.,  and, 
I  may  add,  in  much  of  every  Christian  grace.  A 
small  and  low  degree  of  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  min- 
ister ;  see,  therefore,  not  only  that  you  practice  every 
part  and  instance  of  piety  and  virtue  which  you 
preach  to  others,  but  abound  therein,  and  be  eminent 
beyond  and  above  the  rest,  as  your  station  in  the 
church  is  more  exalted,  and  as  your  character  de- 
mands. 

Now,  since  your  helps,  in  the  way  to  Heaven, 
both  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  duty,  are  much 
greater  than  what  others  enjoy,  and  your  obstacles 
and  impediments  are  in  some  instances  less  than 
theirs,  it  will  be  a  shameful  thing  in  you,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  shame  to  any  of  us,  to  sink  below  the  char- 
acter of  other  Christians  in  the  practice  of  our  holy 
religion ;  or  even  if  v\^e  do  not  excel  the  most  of  them ; 
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since  our  obligations  to  it,  as  well  as  our  advantages 
for  it,  are  so  much  greater  than  those  of  others. 

1.  Take  heed,  therefore,  to  your  own  practical 
and  vital  religion,  as  to  the  reality  and  the  clear  un- 
doubted evidence  of  it  in  your  conscience.  Give 
double  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election 
sure.  See  to  it,  with  earnest  solicitude,  that  you  be 
not  mistaken  in  so  necessary  and  important  a  con- 
cern ;  for  a  minister  who  preaches  up  the  religion  of 
Christ,  yet  has  no  evidence  of  it  in  his  own  heart, 
will  lie  under  vast  discouragements  in  his  work ;  and 
if  he  be  not  a  real  Christian  himself,  he  will  justly  fall 
under  double  damnation. 

Call  your  own  soul  often  to  account ;  examine  the 
temper,  the  frame,  and  the  motions  of  your  heart 
with  all  holy  severity,  so  that  the  evidences  of  your 
faith  in  Jesus,  of  your  repentance  for  sin,  and  of  your 
conversion  to  God,  be  many  and  fair,  be  strong  and 
unquestionable  ;  that  you  may  walk  on  with  courage 
and  joyful  hope  toward  Heaven,  and  lead  on  the 
flock  of  Christ  thither  with  holy  assurance  and  joy. 
2.  Take  heed  to  your  own  religion,  as  to  the  live- 
liness and  power  of  it.  Let  it  not  be  a  sleepy  thing 
in  your  bosom,  but  sprightly  and  active,  and  always 
wide  awake.  Keep  your  own  soul  near  to  God,  and 
in  the  way  in  which  you  first  came  near  him,  i,  c,  by 
the  meditation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  no  distance  and 
estrangement  grow  between  God  and  you,  between 
Christ  and  you.  Maintain  much  converse  with  God 
by  prayer,  by  reading  his  word,  by  holy  meditation, 
by  heavenly-mindedness,  and  universal  holiness  in 
frame  and  temper  of  your  own  spirit.  Converse  with 
God  and  with  your  own  soul  in  the  duties  of  secret 
religion,  and  walk  always  in  the  world  as  under  the 
eye  of  God.  Every  leader  of  the  flock  of  God  should 
act  as  Moses  did, — should  live  as  "  seeing  him  that  is 
invisible." 
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3.  Take  heed  to  your  personal  religion,  as  to  the 
growth  and  increase  of  it.  Let  it  be  ever  upon  the 
advancing  hand.  Be  tenderly  sensible  of  every  wan- 
dering aftection  toward  vanity,  every  deviation  from 
God  and  your  duty,  every  rising  sin,  every  degree  of 
growing  distance  from  God.  Watch  and  pray  much, 
and  converse  much  with  God,  as  one  of  his  minister- 
ing angels  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  grow  daily  in  con- 
formity to  God  and  your  blessed  Savior,  who  is  the 
first  minister  of  his  Father's  kingdom,  and  the  fair- 
est image  of  his  Father. 

Such  a  conduct  will  have  several  happy  influences 
toward  the  fulfilling  of  your  ministry,  and  will  ren- 
der jT-ou  more  fit  for  every  part  of  your  public  minis- 
trations. 

1.  Hereby  you  will  prove  in  your  acquaintance 
with  divine  things,  and  the  spiritual  parts  of  religion, 
that  you  may  better  teach  the  people  both  truth  and 
duty. 

Those  who  are  much  with  God  may  expect  and 
hope  that  he  Avill  teach  them  the  secret  of  his  cove- 
nant, and  the  ways  of  his  mercy,  by  communications 
of  divine  light  to  their  spirits.  "The  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  liim,  and  he  will  show 
them  his  covenant."  Luther  used  to  say,  That  he 
sometimes  got  more  knowledge  in  a  short  time  by 
prayer,  than  by  the  study  and  labor   of  many  hours. 

2.  Hereby  you  will  be  more  fit  to  speak  to  the 
great  God  at  all  times,  as  a  son  with  holy  confidence 
in  him  as  your  Father ;  and  you  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  pray  with  and  for  your  people.  You  will 
have  an  habitual  readiness  for  the  work,  and  increase 
in  the  gift  of  prayer.  You  will  obtain  a  treasure 
and  fluency  of  sacred  language,  suited  to  address  God 
on  all  occasions. 

3.  Hereby  you  will  be  kept  near  to  the  spring  of 
all  grace,  to  the  fountain  of  srength  and  comfort  in 
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your  work  ;  you  will  be  ever  deriving  fresh  anointings, 
fresh  influences,  daily  lights  and  powers,  to  enable 
you  to  go  through  all  the  difficulties  and  labors  of 
your  sacred  office. 

4.  Hereby,  when  you  come  among  men  in  your 
Hacred  ministrations,  you  will  appear,  and  speak,  and 
act  like  a  man  come  from  God  ;  like  Moses,  with  a  lus- 
tre upon  his  face  when  he  had  conversed  with  God ; 
like  a  minister  of  the  court  of  Heaven  employed  in  a  di- 
vine office^  like  a  messenger  of  grace  who  hath  just  been 
with  God,  and  received  instructions  from,  him  ;  and  the 
world  will  take  cognizance  of  you,  as  they  did  of  the 
appostles,  that  they  v^ere  men  who  had  been  with  Jesus, 

5.  This  will  better  furnish  you  for  serious  con- 
verse with  the  souls  and  consciences  of  men,  by 
giving  you  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  things 
of  religion,  as  they  are  transacted  in  the  heart.  You 
will  learn  more  of  the  springs  of  sin  and  holiness,  the 
workings  of  nature  and  grace,  the  deceitfulness  of 
sin,  the  subtility  of  temptation,  and  the  holy  skill 
of  counterworking  the  snares  of  sin,  and  the  devices 
of  Satan,  and  all  their  designs  to  ruin  the  souls  of 
men.  You  will  speak  with  more  divine  compassion  to 
wretched  and  perishing  mortals ;  with  more  life  and 
power  to  stupid  sinners  ;  with  more  sweetness  and 
comfort  to  aAvakened  consciences,  and  with  more 
awful  language  and  influence  to  backsliding  Chris- 
tians. 

6.  You  will  hereby  learn  to  preach  more  power- 
fully in  all  respects  for  the  salvation,  and  talk  more 
feelingly  on  every  sacred  subject,  when  the  power  and 
sense,  and  life  of  godliness  are  kept  up  in  your  own 
spirit.  Then,  on  some  special  occasions,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  borrow  the  language  of  David  the  proph- 
et, and  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  two  great  apostles, 
though  it  may  be  best  in  public  to  speak  in  the  plural 
number,—"  We   have    believed,    therefore    we   have 
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spoken  ;  -what  vre  have  heard  and  learned  from  Christ, 
we  hare  declared  unto  you  ;  what  we  have  seen  and 
felt,  we  are  bold  to  speak  ;  attend,  -and  we  will  tell 
you  what  God  has  done  for  our  souls."  You  may 
then  at  proper  seasons  eon™ce.  direct,  and  comfort 
others  by  the  same  words  of  light  and  power,  of  pre- 
cept and  promise,  of  joy  and  hope,  which  have  con- 
rinced,  diii'ected,  and  comforted  you :  a  word  coming 
from  the  heart  T\ill  sooner  reach  the  heart. 

II.  Take  heed  to  your  own  private  studies.  These 
private  studies  are  of  various  kinds,  whether  you 
consider  them,  in  general,  as  necessary  to  fm-nish  the 
mind  with  knowledge  for  the  office  of  the  sacred  min- 
istry, or,  in  particular,  as  necessary  to  prepare  dis- 
courses for  the  pulpit. 

Those  general  studies  may  be  just  mentioned,  in 
this  place,  which  furnish  the  mind  with  knowledge 
for  the  work  of  a  minister :  for  though  it  be  known 
you  have  passed  through  the  several  stages  of  science 
in  your  younger  years,  and  have  made  a  good  im- 
provement in  them,  yet  a  review  of  many  of  them 
win  be  found  needful,  and  an  increase  in  some  (so  far 
as  leisure  permits)  may  be  proper  and  useful,  even 
thi'ough  the  whole  course  of  life. 

But  amongst  all  these  inquiries  and  studies,  and 
these  various  improvements  of  the  mind,  let  us  take 
heed  that  none  of  them  carry  our  thoughts  away  too 
far  from  our  chief  and  glorious  design,  that  is  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Let  none  of  them 
intrench  upon  those  hours  which  should  be  devoted  to 
our  study  of  the  Bible  or  preparations  for  the  pulpit ; 
and  whensoever  we  find  our  inclination  too  much 
attached  to  any  particular  human  science,  let  us  set 
a  guard  upon  ourselves,  lest  it  rob  us  of  our  diviner 
studies  and  our  best  improvement.  A  minister  should 
remember  that  he,  with  all  his  studies,  is  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.     Let  every  thing  be 
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done  therefore  with  a  view  to  our  great  end ;  let  all 
the  rest  of  our  knowledge  be  like  lines  drawn  from  the 
vast  circumference  of  universal  nature,  pointing  to 
that  divine  centre,  God  and  Religion  :  and  let  us  pur- 
sue every  part  of  science  with  a  design  to  gain  better 
qualifications  thereby  for  our  sacred  work. 

I  come  to  speak  of  those  paiiicular  studies  which 
are  preparatory  for  the  public  work  of  the  pulpit ; 
and  here,  when  you  retire  to  compose  a  sermon,  let 
your  great  end  be  ever  kept  in  view,  /.  e.  to  say 
something  for  the  honor  of  God,  for  the  glory  of 
Christ,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men. 
For  this  purjjose,  a  few  rules  may  perhaps  be  of  some 
service. 

One  great  and  general  rule  is,  Ask  advice  of 
Heaven,  by  prayer,  about  every  part  of  your  prepa- 
ratory studies  ;  seek  the  direction  and  assistance  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  for  inclining  youi'  thoughts  to 
proper  subjects,  for  guiding  you  to  proper  Scriptures, 
and  framing  youi*  whole  sermon,  both  as  to  the  matter 
and  manner,  that  it  may  attain  the  divine  and  sacred 
ends  proposed.  But  I  insist  not  largely  on  this,  here, 
because  prayer  for  aids  and  counsels  from  Heaven 
belong  to  every  part  of  your  work,  both  in  the  clos- 
et, in  the  pulpit,  and  in  your  daily  conversation. 

The  particular  rules  for  youi*  preparatory  work 
may  be  such  as  these  : — 

1.  In  choosing  your  texrs  or  themes  of  discourse, 
seek  such  as  are  more  suited  to  do  good  to  souls,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  wants,  dangers,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  people  ;  whether  for  the  instruction  of 
the  ignorant ;  for  the  conviction  of  the  stupid  and 
senseless  ;  for  the  melting  and  softening  of  the  obsti- 
nate ;  for  the  conversion  of  the  wicked ;  for  the 
edification  of  converts ;  for  the  comfort  of  the  timor- 
ous and  mournful ;  for  gentle  admonition  of  back- 
sliders, or  more  severe  reproof.     Some  acquaintance 
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Tith  the  general  case  and  character  of  your  hearers 
is  needful  for  this  end. 

2.  In  handling  the  text,  divide,  explain,  illustrate, 
prove,  convince,  infer,  and  apply  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  do  real  service  to  men,  and  honor  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Do  not  say  Avithin  yourself,  how  much 
or  how  elegantly  can  I  talk  upon  such  a  text,  but 
what  can  I  say  most  usefully  to  those  who  hear  me, 
for  the  instruction  of  their  minds,  for  the  conviction 
of  their  consciences,  and  for  the  persuasion  of  their 
hearts  ?  Be  not  fond  of  displaying  your  learned 
criticisms  in  clearing  up  terms  and  phrases  of  a  text, 
where  scholars  alone  can  be  edified  by  them ;  nor 
spend  the  precious  moments  of  the  congregation  in 
making  them  hear  you  explain  what  is  clear  enough 
before,  and  hath  no  need  of  explaining ;  nor  in  prov- 
ing that  Y.'hich  is  so  obvious  that  it  wants  no  proof. 
This  is  little  better  than  trifling  with   God  and  man. 

Think  not,  how  can  I  make  a  sermon  soonest  and 
easiest  ?  but  how  can  I  make  the  most  profitable  ser- 
mon for  my  hearers  ?  Not  what  fine  things  I  can 
say,  either  in  a  way  of  criticism  or  philosophy,  or  in 
a  way  of  oratory  and  harangue ;  but  what  powerful 
words  can  I  speak  to  impress  the  consciences  of  them 
that  hear  with  a  lasting  sense  of  moral,  divine,  and 
eternal  things  ?  Judge  wisely  what  to  leave  out,  as 
well  as  what  to  speak.  Let  not  your  chief  design  be 
to  work  up  a  sheet,  or  to  hold  out  an  hour,  but  to 
save  a  soul. 

3.  In  speaking  of  the  great  things  of  God  and 
religion,  remember  you  are  a  minister  of  Christ  and 
the  gospel,  sent  to  publish  to  men  what  God  has 
revealed  by  his  prophets  and  apostles,  and  by  his  Son 
Jesus, — and  not  a  heathen  philosopher,  to  teach  the 
people  merely  what  the  light  of  reason  can  search 
out.  You  are  not  to  stand  up  here  as  a  professor  of 
ancient  or  modern  philosophy,  nor  as  an  usher  in  the 
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school  of  Plato,  or  Senca,  or  Locke  ;  but  as  a  teacher 
in  the  school  of  Christ,  as  a  preacher  of  the  New 
Testament.  You  are  not  a  Jewish  priest,  to  instruct 
men  in  the  precise  niceties  of  ancient  Judaism,  legal 
rites  and  ceremonies ;  hut  you  are  a  christian  minis- 
ter :  let  Christianity,  therefore,  run  through  all  your 
compositions,  and  spread  its  glories  over  them. 

It  is  granted,  indeed,  that  reasonings  from  the 
light  of  Nature  have  a  considerable  use  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  gospel.  It  is  by  the  principles  of  natural 
religion,  and  by  reasoning  from  them  on  the  wonderful 
events  of  prophecy  and  miracles,  &c.,  that  we  our- 
selves must  learn  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
and  we  must  teach  the  people  to  build  their  faith  of 
the  gospel  on  just  and  rational  grounds:  this  may 
perhaps,  at  some  time  or  other  require  a  few  whole 
discourses  on  some  of  the  principal  themes  of  natural 
religion,  in  order  to  introduce  and  display  the  religion 
of  Jesus :  but  such  occasions  will  seldom  arise  in  the 
course  of  your  ministry. 

It  is  granted  also,  that  it  is  very  useful  labour 
sometimes,  in  a  sermon,  to  show  how  far  the  light  of 
nature  and  reason  will  carry  us  on  in  the  search  of 
duty  and  happiness,  and  then  to  manifest  how  happily 
the  light  of  Scripture  supplies  the  deficiency  of  it, 
that  the  people  may  know  how  greatly  they  are  in- 
bebted  to  the  peculiar  favour  of  G-od  for  the  book  of 
divine  revelation. 

If  you  speak  of  the  duties  which  men  owe  to  God, 
or  to  one  another,  even  those  which  are  found  out  by 
reason  and  natural  conscience,  show  how  the  gospel 
of  Christ  hath  advanced  and  refined  every  thing  that 
nature  and  reason  teach  us.  Enforce  these  duties  by 
motives  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  by  philosophical 
arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  of  things :  stir  ui) 
to  the  practice  of  them,  by  the  examples  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  by  that  Heaven  and  that  Hell  which 
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are  revealed  to  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior ; 
impress  them  on  the  heart  bj  the  constraining  influ- 
ence of  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  dying  love  of  our 
iiord  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  glorious  appearance  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  by  our  blessed 
hope  of  attending  him  at  that  day.  These  are  the 
appointed  arguments  of  our  holy  religion,  and  may 
expect  more  divine  success. 

When  you  have  occasion  to  represent  what  need 
there  is  of  diligence  and  labour  in  the  duties  of  holi- 
ness, show  also  what  aids  are  promised  in  the  gospel 
to  humble  souls,  Avho  are  sensible  of  their  own  frailty 
to  resist  temptation,  or  to  discharge  religious  and 
moral  duties ;  and  what  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  be  expected  by  those  who  seek  it.  Let  theni 
know  that  Christ  is  exalted  to  send  forth  this  Spirit, 
to  bestow  repentence  and  sanctification  as  well  as  for- 
giveness :  for  without  him  we  can  do  nothing. 

If  you  would  raise  the  hearts  of  your  hearers  to 
a  just  and  high  esteem  of  this  gospel  of  grace,  and 
impress  them  with  an  awful  sense  of  the  divine  im- 
portance and  worth  of  it,  be  not  afraid  to  lay  human 
nature  low,  and  to  represent  it  in  its  ruins  by  the  fall 
of  the  first  Adam.  It  is  the  vain  exaltation  of  ruined 
nature  that  makes  the  gospel  so  much  despised  in  our 
age.  Labour  therefore  to  make  them  see  and  feel 
the  deplorable  state  of  mankind,  as  described  in 
Scripture  ;  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin,  and  a  sentence  of  death  hath  passed 
upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.  Let  them 
hear  and  know  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  all  under 
sin  ;  that  there  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one  ;  that  ev- 
ery mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  ap- 
pear guilty  before  God.  Let  them  know  that  it  is  not  in 
man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps  ;  that  v/e  are  not 
sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  any  good  thing ;  that 
we  are  without  strength,  aleniated  from  the  life  of 
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God,  through  the  ignorance,  and  darkness  of  our  un- 
derstanding, and  are  by  nature  children  of  disobedi- 
ence, and  children  of  Avrath ;  that  we  are  unable  to 
recover  ourselves  out  of  these  depths  of  wretchedness 
without  the  condescensions  of  divine  grace,  and  that 
the  gospel  of  Christ  is  introduced  as  the  only  sov* 
ereign  remedy  and  relief  under  all  this  desolation  of 
nature,  this  overwhelming  distress ;  neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other ;  for  there  is  none  other  name 
under  Heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we- must  be 
saved.  And  they  that  wilfully  and  obstinately  reject 
this  message  of  divine  love,  must  perish  without  rem- 
edy, and  without  hope ;  for  there  remains  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sin  but  a  certain  fearful  expectation  of 
vengeance. 

These  were  the  sacred  weapons  with  which  those 
"Were  armed  to  whom  our  exalted  Savior  gave  com- 
mission to  travel  through  the  dominions  of  Satan, 
which  were  spread  over  the  heathen  countries,  and 
raise  up  a  kingdom  for  himself  amongst  them.  It  was 
with  principles,  rules,  and  motives  derived  from  the 
gospel,  that  they  Vv^ere  sent  to  attack  the  reigning 
vices  of  mankind,  to  reform  profligate  nations,  and  to 
turn  them  from  dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  God. 
And  though  St.  Paul  was  a  man  of  learning  above  the 
rest,  yet  he  was  not  sent  to  preach  the  enticing  words 
of  man's  wisdom,  nor  to  talk  as  the  disputers  of  the 
age  and  the  philosophers  did  in  their  schools  ;  but  his 
business  was  to  preach  Christ  crucified ;  though  this 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  the  Son  of  God  suspended 
on  it,  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  and  the 
Greeks  counted  it  foolishness ;  yet  to  them  that  were 
called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  this  doctrine  was  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men.  And  therefore  St.  Paul  determined  to 
know  nothing  among  them,  in  comparison  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  and  him  crucified.     These   were  the 
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weapons  of  his  warfare,  which  were  mighty,  through 
God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strong  holds  of  sin 
and  Satan  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  brought  every 
thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
It  was  by  the  ministration  of  this  gospel  that  the 
fornicators  were  made  chaste  and  holy,  and  idolaters 
became  worshippers  of  the  God  of  Heaven ;  that 
thieves  learned  lionest  labour,  and  the  covetous  were 
taught  to  seek  treasures  in  Heaven  ;  the  drunkards 
grew  out  of  love  with  their  cups,  and  renounced  all 
intemperance ;  the  revilers  governed  their  tongues, 
and  spoke  well  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  cruel 
extortioners  and  oppressors  learned  to  practise  com- 
passion and  charity ;  these  vilest  of  sinners,  these 
children  of  Hell,  were  made  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven — being  washed,  being  sanctified,  being  justi- 
fied in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God. 

Had  you  all  the  refined  science  of  Plato  or  Soc- 
rates ;  all  the  skill  in  morals  that  ever  was  attained 
by  Zeno,  Seneca,  or  Epictetus ;  were  you  furnished 
with  all  the  flowing  oratory  of  Cicero,  or  the  thunder 
of  Demosthenes  ;  were  all  these  talents  and  excellen- 
cies united  in  one  man,  and  you  were  the  person  so 
richly  endowed, — and  could  you  employ  them  all  in 
every  sermon  you  preach, — yet  you  could  have  no 
reasonable  hope  to  convert  and  save  one  soul  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  gospel  is  published,  while 
you  lay  aside  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  and  leave 
it  entirely  out  of  your  discourses. 

Let  me  proceed  yet  further,  and  say,  had  you  the 
fullest  acquaintance  that  ever  man  acquired  with  all 
the  principles  and  duties  of  natural  religion,  both  in 
its  regard  to  God  and  to  your  fellow-creatures  ;  had 
you  the  skill  and  tongue  of  an  angel  to  range  all  these 
in  their  fairest  order,  to  place  them  in  the  fullest  light, 
and  to  pronounce  and  represent  the  whole  law  of  God 
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with  sucli  force  and  splendour  to  a  British  auditory, 
as  was  done  to  the  Israelites  at  mount  Sinai,  you 
might,  perhaps,  lay  the  consciences  of  men  under  deep 
conviction,  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin ; 
but  I  am  fully  persuaded  you  would  never  reconcile 
one  soul  to  God ;  you  would  never  change  the  heart 
of  one  sinner,  nor  bring  him  into  the  favour  of  God, 
nor  fit  him  for  the  joys  of  Heaven,  Avithout  this  blessed 
gospel  which  is  committed  to  your  haiids. 

The  great  and  glorious  God  is  jealous  of  his  own 
authority,  and  of  the  honour  of  his  Son  Jesus ;  nor 
will  he  condescend  to  bless  any  other  methods  for 
obtaining  so  divine  an  end  than  what  he  himself  has 
prescribed  ;  nor  will  his  Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  it  is 
to  glorify  Christ,  stoop  to  concur  with  any  other  sort 
of  means  for  the  saving  of  sinners,  where,  the  name 
and  offices  of  his  Son,  the  only  appointed  Savior,  are 
known,  and  despised  and  neglected.  It  is  the  gospel 
alone  that  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation.  If  the 
prophets  will  not  stand  in  his  counsel,  nor  cause  the 
peple  to  hear  his  words,  they  will  never  be  able  to  turn 
Israel  from  the  iniquity  of  their  ways,  nor  the  evil 
of  their  doings. 

Was  it  not  the  special  design  of  these  doctrines 
of  Christ,  when  they  were  first  graciously  communi- 
cated to  the  world,  to  reform  the  vices  of  mankind 
which  reason  could  not  reform  ?  and  to  restore  the 
world  to  piety  and  virtue,  for  which  the  powers  of 
reason  appeared  too  feeble  and  impotent?  The  na- 
tions of  the  earth  had  made  long  and  fruitless  essays 
Avhat  the  light  of  nature  and  philosophy  would  do,  to 
bring  wandering  degenerate  man  back  again  to  his 
Maker  ;  fruitless  and  long  essays  indeed,  v/hen,  after 
some  thousands  of  years,  the  world,  who  had  forgot- 
ten their  Maker  and  his  laws,  still  ran  further  from 
God,   and  plunged  thcmselvcj  into  all  abomniable  im- 
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pieties  and  corrupt  practices  !  Now,  if  tlie  all-wise 
God  saw  the. Gospel  of  Christ  to  be  so  fit  and  happy 
an  instrument  for  the  recovery  of  wretched  man  to 
religion  and  morality ;  if  he  furnished  his  apostles 
with  these  doctrines  for  this  very  purpose,  and  pro- 
nounced a  blessing  upon  them  as  his  own  appoint- 
ment, why  should  we  not  suppose,  that  this  gospel  is 
still  as  fit,  in  its  own  nature,  for  the  same  purpose, 
as  it  was  at'first?  And  why  may  we  not  hope  the 
same  heavenly  blessing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  remain 
upon  it,  for  these  purposes,  to  the  end  of  the  world  ? 
Shall  I  enquire  yet  further.  Is  this  a  day  when 
we  should  leave  the  peculiar  articles  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  out  of  our  ministrations,  when  the  truth  of 
them  is  boldly  called  in  question,  and  denied  by  such 
multitudes  who  dwell  among  us  ?  Is  this  a  proper 
time  for  us  to  forget  the  name  of  Chrst  in  our  public 
labors,  when  the  witty  talents  and  reasonings  of  men 
join  together,  and  labor  hard  to  cast  out  his  sacred 
name  with  contempt  and  scorn  ?  Is  it  so  seasonable 
a  practice  in  this  age,  to  neglect  these  evangelical 
themes,  and  to  preach  up  virtue,  without  the  special 
principles  and  motives  with  which  Christ  lias  furnish- 
ed us,  when  there  are  such  numbers  amongst  us  wlio 
are  fond  of  heathenism,  who  are  endeavoring  to  in- 
troduce it  again  into  a  Christian  country,  and  spread 
the  poison  of  infidelity  through  a  nation  called  by  his 
name  ?  If  this  be  our  practice,  our  hearers  will  be- 
gin to  think  indeed,  that  infidels  may  have  some  rea- 
son on  their  side,  and  that  the  glorious  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ  are  not  so  necessary  as  our 
fathers  thought  them,  while  they  find  no  mention  of 
them  in  the  pulpit,  no  use  of  them  in  our  discourses 
from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month,  and 
yet  we  profess  to  preach  for  the  salvation  of" souls. 
Will  this  be  our  glory,  to  imitate  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers, and  to  drop  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  ? — 
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to  be  complimented  by  unbelievers  as  men  of  superior 
sense,  antl  as  deep  reasoners,  while  we  abandon  the 
faith  of  Jesus,  and  starve  the  souls  of  our  hearers  by 
neglecting  to  distribute  to  them  this  bread  of  life, 
which  came  down  from  heaven  ?  0  let  us,  who  arc 
his  ministers,  remember  the  last  words  of  our  depart- 
ing Lord,  "  Go,  preach  the  gospel  to  every  nation  ; 
he  that  bclievcth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  and 
he  that  l)elievetli  not — shall  be  damned;  and  lo,  I 
am  with  you  alway,  to  the  end  of  the  world."  Let 
us  fulfil  tlie  command,  let  us  publish  the  threatening 
with  the  promise,  and  let  us  wait  for  the  attendant 
blessing. 

Forgive  mo,  my  dear  brother  and  friend,  and  you 
my  beloved  and  honored  brethren  in  the  ministry,  for- 
give me,  if  I  have  indulged  too  much  vehemence  in 
this  part  of  my  discourse  ;  if  I  have  given  too  great 
a  loose  to  pathetic  language  on  this  important  subject. 
I  doubt  not  but  your  own  consciences  bear  me  witness 
that  this  elevated  voice  is  not  the  voice  of  reproof, 
but  of  friendly  warning  ;  and  I  persuade  myself,  that 
you  Avill  join  with  me  in  this  sentiment,  that  if  ever 
we  are  so  happy  as  to  reform  the  lives  of  our  hearers, 
to  convert  their  hearts  to  God,  and  to  train  them  up 
for  Heaven,  it  must  be  done  by  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  On  the  occasion  of  such  a  head  of 
advice,  therefore,  I  assure  myself  you  will  forgive 
these  warm  emotions  of  spirit.  Can  there  be  any 
juster  cause  or  season  to  exert  fervor  and  zeal,  than 
while  we  are  pleading  for  the  name,  and  honor,  and 
kingdom  of  our  adored  Jesus  ?  Let  him  live,  let  him 
reign  forever  on  his  throne  of  glory ;  let  him  live 
upon  our  lips,  and  reign  in  all  our  ministrations  ;  let 
him  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  oar  hearers;  let  him 
live  and  reign  through  Great  Britain,  and  through 
all  the  nations,  till  iniquity  be  subdued,  till  the 
kingdom    of     Satan   be    destroyed,    and   the   whole 
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world  are  become  willing  subjects  to  the  sceptre  of 
his  grace. 

Thus  have  I  finished  my  third  exhortation  relating 
to  the  preparation  of  your  sermons  for  the  pulpit. 

4.  In  addressing  your  discourse  to  your  hearers, 
remember  to  distinguish  the  different  characters  of 
saints  and  sinners ;  the  converted,  and  the  uncon- 
verted, the  sincere  Christian  and  the  formal  professor, 
the  stupid  and  the  awakened,  the  diligent  and  back- 
sliding, the  fearful  or  humble  soul,  the  obstinate  and 
presumptions ;  and  at  various  seasons  introduce  a 
word  for  each  of  them.  Thus  you  will  divide  the  word 
of  God  aright,  and  give  to  every  one  his  portion. 

The  general  way  of  speaking  to  all  persons  in  one 
view,  and  under  one  character,  as  though  all  your 
hearers  were  certainly  true  Christians,  and  converted 
already,  and  wanted  a  little  further  reformation  of 
heart  and  life,  is  too  common  in  the  world — -but  I 
think  it  is  a  dangerous  way  of  preaching ;  it  hath  a 
powerful  and  unhappy  tendency  to  lull  unregenerate 
sinners  asleep  in  security,  to  flatter  and  deceive  them 
with  dreams  of  happiness,  and  make  their  consciences 
easy  without  a  real  conversion  of  heart  to  God. 

Let  your  hearers  know  that  there  is  a  vast  and 
unspeakable  difference  betwixt  a  saint  and  a  sinner, 
one  in  Christ,  and  one  out  of  Christ ;  between  one 
whose  heart  is  in  the  state  of  corrupt  nature  or  unre- 
newed, and  one  that  is  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  re* 
newed  to  faith  and  holiness  ;  between  one  who  is  only 
born  of  the  flesh,  and  is  a  child  of  wrath,  and  one 
who  is  born  again,  or  born  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  be- 
come a  child  of  God,  a  member  of  Christ,  and  an 
heir  of  Heaven.  Let  them  know  that  this  distinction 
is  great  and  necessary ;  a  most  real  change,  and  of 
infinite  importance ;  and  however  it  has  been  derided 
by  men,  it  is  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  it  will 
be  made  to  appear  so  at  the  last  day,  in  the  eyes  of 
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men  and  angels.  That  little  treatise  written  by  the 
learned  Mr.  John  Jennings,  concerning  Preaching 
Christ  and  Experimental  Preaching,  has  many  valua- 
ble hints  relating  to  these  two  last  particulars  of  my 
exhortation. 

5.  Lead  your  hearers  wisely  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  teach  them  to  build  their  faith  upon 
solid  groUnas.  Let  them  first  know  why  they  arc 
Christians,  that  they  may  be  firmly  established  in  the 
belief  and  profession  of  the  religion  of  Christ ;  that 
they  may  be  guarded  against  all  the  assaults  of  temp- 
tation and  infidelity  in  this  evil  day,  and  may  be  able 
to  render  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them ;  fur- 
nish them  with  arguments  in  opposition  to  the  rude 
cavils  and  blasphemies  which  are  frequently  thrown 
out  into  the  world  against  the  name  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  holy  Jesus. 

Then  let  the  great,  the  m^st  important,  and  most 
necessary  articles  of  our  religion  be  set  before  your 
hearers  in  their  fairest  light.  Convey  them  into  the 
understandings  of  those  of  meanest  capacity,  by  con- 
descending sometimes  to  plain  and  familiar  methoda 
of  speech  ;  prove  these  important  doctrines  and  duties 
to  them,  by  all  proper  reasons  and  arguments ;  but 
as  to  the  introducing  of  controversies  into  the  pulpit, 
be  not  fond  of  it,  nor  frequent  in  it.  In  your  com- 
mon course  of  preaching  avoid  disputes,  especially 
about  things  of  less  importance,  without  an  apparent 
call  of  Providence.  Religious  controversies,  fre- 
quently introduced,  without  real  necessity,  have  an 
unhappy  tendency  to  hurt  the  spirit  of  true  godliness, 
both  in  the  hearts  of  preachers  and  hearers. 

And  beware  of  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  pe* 
culiar  notions,  terms,  and  phrases  of  the  little  sects 
and  parties  in  Christianity ;  take  heed  that  you  do 
not  make  your  hearers  bigots  and  uncharitable,  while 
you  endeavor  to  make  them  knowing  Christians.  Es» 
28 
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tablish  tliem  in  Jill  the  chief  and  most  important  arti- 
cles of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  without  endeavoring  to 
render  those  who  differ  from  you,  odious  in  the  sight 
of  your  hearers.  Whensoever  you  are  constrained 
to  declare  your  disapprobation  of  particular  opinions, 
keep  up  and  manifest  your  love  to  the  persons  of 
those  who  espouse  them,  and  especially  if  they  are 
persons  of  virtue  and  piety. 

6.  Do  not  content  yourself  to  compose  a  sermon 
of  mere  doctrinal  truths  and  articles  of  belief,  but 
into  every  sermon  (if  possible)  bring  something  prac- 
tical. It  is  true,  knowledge  is  the  foundation  of 
practice  ;  the  head  must  be  furnished  with  a  degree 
of  knowledge,  or  the  heart  can  not  be  good  ;  but  take 
heed  that  dry  speculations,  and  mere  schemes  of  or- 
thodoxy, do  not  take  up  too  large  a  part  of  your 
compositions ;  and  be  sure  to  impress  it  frequently 
on  your  hearers,  that  holiness  is  the  great  end  of  all 
knowledge,  and  of  much  more  value  than  the  sub- 
limest  speculations  ;  nor  is  there  any  doctrine  but 
what  requires  some  correspondent  practice  of  piety 
or  virtue. 

And  among  the  practical  parts  of  Christianity, 
sometimes  make  it  your  business  to  insist  on  those 
subjects  which  are  inward  and  spiritual,  and  which  go 
by  the  name  of  Experimental  Religion.  Now  and 
then  take  such  themes  as  these,  viz.  The  first  awaken- 
ings of  the  conscience  of  a  sinner,  by  some  special 
and  awful  providence,  by  some  particular  passages  in 
the  word  of  God,  in  pious  writings,  or  public  sermons, 
the  inward  terrors  of  mind,  and  fears  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  which  sometimes  accompany  such  awaken- 
ings ;  the  temptations  which  arise  to  divert  the  mind 
from  them,  and  to  soothe  the  sinner  in  the  course  of 
his  iniquities ;  the  inward  conflicts  of  the  spirit  in 
these  seasons,  the  methods  of  relief  under  such  temp- 
tations ;  the  ars^uments  that   may  fix   the  heart  and 
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"will  for  God  against  all  the  enticements  and  opposi- 
tion of  the  world ;  the  labors  of  the  conscience  liuctu- 
ating  between  hope  and  fear ;  the  rising  and  working 
of  indwelling  sin  in  the  heart,  the  subtile  excuses 
framed  by  the  flesh  for  the  indulgence  of  it ;  the 
peace  of  God  derived  from  the  gospel,  allaying  the 
inv,ard  terrors  of  the  soul  under  a  sense  of  guilt ; 
the  victories  obtained  over  strong  corruptions  and 
powerful  temptations,  by  the  faith  of  unseen  things, 
by  repeated  addresses  to  God  in  prayer,  by  trusting 
in  Jesus,  the  great  mediator,  who  is  made  of  God  to 
us  wisdom  and  righteousness,  sanctification  and  re- 
demption. 

While  you  are  treating  on  these  subjects,  give  me 
leave  to  put  you  again  in  mind,  that  it  will  some-^ 
times  have  a  very  happy  influence  on  the  minds  of 
hearers  to  speak  what  you  have  learned  from  your 
own  experience,  though  there  is  no  need  that  you 
should  tell  them  publicly  it  is  your  own ;  you  may 
inform  them  what  you  have  borrowed  from  your  own 
observation,  and  from  the  experience  of  Christians, 
ancient  or  modern,  who  have  passed  through  the  same 
trials,  who  have  wrestled  with  the  same  corruptions 
of  nature,  who  have  grappled  v/ith  the  same  difBcui- 
ties,  and  at  last  have  been  made  conquerors  over  the 
same  temptations.  As  face  answers  face  in  the  glass, 
so  the  heart  of  one  man  answers  to  another ;  and  the 
workings  to  another ;  and  the  workings  of  the  difi'er- 
cnt  principles  of  flesh  and  spirit,  corrupt  nature  and 
renewing  grace,  have  a  great  deal  of  resemblance  in 
the  heart  of  difl"erent  persons  who  have  passed  through 
them.  This  sort  of  instruction,  drawn  from  just  and 
solid  experience,  will  animate  and  encourage  the 
young  Christian  that  begins  to  sh;;k-e  off  the  slavery 
of  sin,  and  to  set  his  face  toward  Heaven ;  this  will 
make  it  appear  that  religion  is  no  impracticable 
thing.     It  will  establish  and  comfort  the   professors 
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of  the  gospel,  and  excite  them  with  new  vigor,  to 
proceed  in  the  way  of  faith  and  holiness  ;  it  will  raise 
a  steadfast  courage  and  hope,  and  will  generally  ob- 
tain a  most  happy  effect  upon  the  souls  of  the  hearers 
beyond  all  that  you  can  say  to  them  from  principles 
of  mere  reasoning  and  dry  speculation ;  and  espe- 
cially where  you  have  the  concurrent  experience  of 
scriptural  examples. 

7.  Whether  you  are  discoursing  of  doctrine  or 
duty,  take  great  care  that  you  impose  nothing  on 
y  ;ur  hearers,  either  as  a  matter  of  faith  or  practice, 
but  what  your  Lord  and  Master,  Christ  Jesus,  has 
imposed. 

But  in  this  state  of  frailty  and  imperfection,  dan- 
gers attend  us  on  either  hand.  As  we  must  take  heed 
that  we  do  not  add  the  fancies  of  men  to  our  divine 
religion,  so  we  should  take  equal  care  that  we  do  not 
curtail  the  appointments  of  Christ.  With  a  sacred 
vigilance  and  zeal  we  should  maintain  the  plain,  ex- 
press, and  necessary  articles  that  we  find  evidently 
written  in  the  word  of  God,  and  suffer  none  of  them 
to  be  lost  through  our  default.  The  world  has  been 
so  long  imposed  upon  by  those  shameful  additions  of 
men  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that  they  seem  no^y  to 
be  resolved  to  bear  them  no  longer ;  but  they  are 
unhappily  running  into  another  extreme ;  because 
several  sects  and  parties  of  Christians  have  tacked  on 
so  many  false  and  unbecoming  ornaments  to  Chris- 
tianity, they  resolve  to  deliver  her  from  these  dis- 
guises ;  but  while  they  are  paring  off  this  foreign 
trumpery,  they  too  often  cut  her  to  the  quick,  and 
sometimes  let  out  her  life-blood  (if  I  may  so  express 
ii)  and  maim  her  of  her  very  limbs  and  vital  parts. 
Because  so  many  irrational  notions  and  follies  have 
been  mixed  up  with  the  Christian  scheme,  it  is  now  a 
modish  humor  of  the  age  to  renounce  almost  every 
thino-   that   reason  doth   not  discover,  and   to  reduce 
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Christianity  itself  to  little  more  than  the  light  of 
nature,  and  the  dictates  of  reason;  and  under  this 
sort  of  influence,  there  are  some  who  are  believers  of 
the  Bible  and  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  and  dare 
not  renounce  the  gospel  itself;  yet  they  interpret 
some  of  the  peculiar  and  express  doctrines  of  it  into 
so  poor,  so  narrow,  and  so  jejune  a  meaning,  that 
they  suffer  but  little  to  remain  beyond  the  articles  of 
natural  religion.  This  leads  some  of  the  learned  and 
polite  men  of  the  age  to  explain  away  the  sacrifice 
and  atonement  made  for  our  sins  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  to  bereave  our  religion  of  the  ordinary 
aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  both  which  are  plainly  and 
expressly  revealed,  frequently  repeated  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  which  are  two  of  the  chief  glories  of 
the  blessed  gospel ;  and  which,  perhaps,  are  two  of 
the  chief  uses  of  those  sacred  names  of  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  into  w^hich  we  are  baptized.  It  is 
this  very  humor  that  persuades  some  persons  to  reduce 
the  injury  and  mischief  that  we  have  sustained  by 
the  sin  and  fall  of  Adam,  to  so  slight  a  bruise,  and 
so  inconsiderable  a  wound,  that  only  a  small  matter 
of  grace  is  needful  for  our  recovery ;  and  according- 
ly they  impoverish  the  rich  and  admirable  remedy  of 
the  gospel  to  a  very  culpable  degree,  supposing  no 
more  to  be  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  man  than 
those  few  ingredients,  which,  in  their  opinion,  make 
up  the  whole  composition.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  or  an  entire  change 
of  corrupt  nature,  by  a  principle  of  divine  grace,  is 
almost  lost  out  of  their  Christianity. 

8.  Remember  that  you  have  to  do  with  the  under- 
standing, reason,  and  memory  of  man,  with  the  heart 
and  conscience,  with  the  will  and  affections  ;  and  there- 
fore you  must  use  every  method  of  speech  which  may 
be  most  proper  to  engage  and  employ  each  of  these 
faculties  or  powers  of  human  nature  on  the  side   of 
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religion,  and  in  the  interests  of  God  and  the  gospel. 
Your  first  business  is  Avith  the  understanding,  to 
make  even  the  lower  parts  of  your  auditory  know 
what  you  mean.     Endeavour,  therefore,  to  find  out  all 
the  clearest  and  most  easy  forms  of  speech,  to  convey 
divine  truths  into  the  minds  of  men.     Seek  to  obtain 
a  perspicuous  style,  and  a  clear  and  distinct  manner 
of  speaking,  that  you  may  efi"ectually   impress   the 
understanding  w^hile  you  pronounce  the    words,  that 
you  may  so  exactly  imprint  on  the  mind  of  the  hear- 
ers the  same  ideas  which  you  yourself  have  conceived, 
that  they  may  never  mistake  your  meaning.     This  ta- 
lent is   sooner    attained  in   your   younger  years,  by 
having  some  judicious  friend  to  hear  or  read  over 
your  discourses  and  inform  you  where  perspicuity  is 
wanting  in  your  language,  and  where  the  hearer  may 
be  in  danger  of  mistaking  your  sense  ;  for  want  of 
this,  some  young  preachers  have  fixed  themselves  in 
such  an  obscure  way  of  writing  and  talking,  as  hath 
very  much  prevented  their  hearers  from  obtaining  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  their  discourse  ;  and  if  a  man  gets  such 
an  unhappy  habit,  he  will  be  sometimes  talking  to  the 
air,  and  make  the  people  stare  at  him,  as  though  he 
were  speaking  some  unknown  language. 

Remember  you  have  to  do  with  the  reasoning 
powers  of  man  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  for 
though  this  gospel  is  revealed  from  Heaven,  and  could 
never  have  been  discovered  by  all  the  efiorts  of  hu- 
man reason,  yet  the  reason  of  man  must  judge  of 
several  things  relating  to  it.  It  is  reason  must  de- 
termine whether  the  evidence  of  its  heavenly  original 
be  clear  and  strong :  it  is  reason  must  judge  whether 
such  a  doctrine  or  such  a  duty  be  contained  in  the 
gospel,  or  may  be  justly  deduced  from  it:  it  is  the 
work  of  human  reason  to  compare  one  Scripture  with 
another,  and  to  find  out  the  true  sense  of  any  partic- 
ular text  by  this  means  ;  and  it  is  reason  also  must 
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give  its  sentence,  whether  a  doctrine,  which  is  pre- 
tended to  be  contained  in  Scripture,  be  contrary  to 
the  eternal  and  unchangeable  relations  and  reason  6f 
things  ?  and  if  so,  then  reason  may  pronounce  that 
this  doctrine  is  not  from  God,  nor  can  be  given  us  by 
divine  revelation.  Reason,  therefore,  hath  its  office 
and  proper  province,  even  in  matters  of  revelation ; 
yet  it  must  always  be  confessed  that  some  propositions 
may  be  revealed  to  us  from  Heaven,  which  may  be 
so  far  superior  to  the  limits  and  sphere  of  our  rea- 
soning powers  in  the  present  state,  that  human  rea- 
son ought  not  to  reject  them,  because  it  cannot  fully 
understand  them,  nor  clearly  and  perfectly  reconcile 
them,  unless  it  plainly  see  a  natural  absurdity  in  them, 
a  real  impossibility,  or  a  plain  inconsistency  with 
other  parts  of  divine  revelation. 

And  in  your  representation  of  things  to  the  rea- 
son and  understanding  of  men,  it  woukl  sometimes  be 
of  special  advantage  to  have  some  power  over  the 
fancy  or  imagination  ;  this  would  help  us  to  paint  our 
themes  in  their  proper  colors,  whether  of  the  alluring 
or  the  forbidding  kind ;  and  now  and  then  we  should 
make  use  of  both,  in  order  to  impress  the  idea  on  the 
soul  with  happier  force  and  success. 

When  you  would  describe  any  of  the  personal  or 
social  virtues  of  life,  so  as  to  enfore  their  practice, 
set  yourself  to  display  the  beauties  and  excellencies  of 
them,  in  their  OAvn  agreeable  and  lovely  forms  and 
colors ;  but  do  not  content  yourself  with  this  alone, 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  allure  the  degenerate  and  sen- 
sual mind  of  man  to  practise  them.  Few  persons  are 
of  so  happy  a  disposition,  and  so  refined  a  genius,  as 
to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  mere  aspect  of  such  invi- 
ting qualities.  Endeavour,  therefore,  to  illustrate  the 
virtues  by  their  contrary  vices,  and  set  forth  these 
moral  mischiefs,  both  in  their  deformities  and  their 
dangerous    consequences,    before    the    eyes    of  your 
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hearers.  Think  it  not  enough  to  represent  to  them 
the  shining  excellencies  of  humility  and  benevolence, 
of  justice,  veracity,  gratitude,  and  temperance ;  but 
produce  to  sight  the  vile  features  of  pride,  envy,  mal- 
ice, spite,  knavery,  falsehood,  revenge,  sensuality, 
luxury,  and  the  rest  of  that  cursed  train,  in  their 
proper  places  and  seasons.  Make  it  evident,  how 
cojitrary  tliey  are  both  to  the  law  of  God  and  the 
gospel  of  Christ ;  describe  them  in  all  their  several 
forms,  sliapes,  and  appearances ;  strip  them  of  their 
false  pretences  and  disguses  ;  show  how  they  insinuate 
and  exert  themselves  in  different  occurrences  of 
life,  and  different  constitutions,  and  pursue  them  so 
narrowly,  as  it  were  Avith  a  hue  and  cry,  with  such 
exact  descriptions,  that  if  any  of  these  vices  are  in- 
dulged by  your  hearers,  they  may  be  found  out  by  strict 
self-examination,  that  the  consciences  of  the  guilty 
may  be  laid  under  conviction  of  sin,  and  be  set  in 
the  way  of  repentance  and  reformation. 

AVliensocver  any  vice  has  found  the  way  into  our 
bosoms,  and  makes  its  nest  there,  its  proper  and  evil 
features  and  characters  ought  to  be  marked  out  by  the 
preaclier  with  great  accuracy,  that  it  may  be  discov- 
ered to  our  consciences,  in  order  to  our  destruction ; 
for  these  wretched  hearts  of  ours  are  nattirally  so 
fond  of  all  their  own  inmates,  tliat  they  are  too  ready 
to  hide  their  ill  (pialities  from  our  own  sight  and  con- 
viction, and  thus  they  cover  and  save  them  from  the 
Bcntence  of  mortification  and  death,  which  is  de- 
nounced, against  every  sin  in  the  word  of  God ;  and 
let  the  preacher  and  the  hearer  both  remember,  that 
sin  must  be  }»ursued  to  death,  or  else  there  is  no  life 
to  the  soul.  Only  the  christian,  who,  ''  by  the  spirit 
mortifies  the  sinftd  deeds  of  the  body,"  has  the  prom- 
ise of  salvation  and  life. 

Thnik  farther,  that  you  should  take  some  care  also 
to  engage  the  memory,  and  to  make  it  serve  the  pur- 
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poses  of  religion.  Let  your  reasonings  be  ever  so 
forcible  and  convincing,  let  your  language  be  ever  so 
clear  and  intelligible,  yet,  if  the  whole  discourse  glide 
over  the  ear  in  a  smooth  and  delightful  stream,  and  if 
nothing  be  fixed  on  the  memory,  the  sermon  is  in 
great  danger  of  being  lost  and  fruitless.  Now,  to 
avoid  this  danger,  I  would  recommend  to  you  the  care 
of  a  clear  and  distinct  method  ;  and  let  this  method 
appear  to  the  hearers  by  the  division  of  your  discour- 
ses into  several  plain  and  disctinct  particulars,  so  that 
the  whole  may  not  be  a  mere  loose  harangue,  without 
evident  members,  and  discernible  rests  and  pauses. 
Whatsoever  proper  and  natural  divisions  belong  to 
your  subject,  mark  them  out  l)y  their  numbers,  1st, 
2nd,  3d,  kc.  This  will  aftbrd  you  time  to  breathe,  in 
the  delivery  of  your  discourse,  and  give  your  hearers 
a  short  season  for  the  recollection  of  the  particulars 
which  have  been  mentioned  before. 

But  in  this  matter  take  care  always  to  maintain  a 
happy  medium,  so  as  never  to  arise  to  such  a  number 
of  particulars  as  may  make  your  sermon  look  like  a 
tree  full  of  branches  in  the  winter,  without  the  beau- 
tiful, profitable  appearance  of  leaves  and  fruit. 

Cast  the  scheme  of  your  discourse  into  some  dis- 
tinct, general  heads,  and  lesser  subdivisions,  in  your 
first  sketches  and  rudiments  of  it ;  this  will  greatly 
assist  you  in  the  amplification  ;  this  will  help  you  to 
preserve  a  just  method  throughout,  and  to  secure  you 
from  repeating  the  same  thoughts  too  often :  this  will 
enable  you  to  commit  your  sermon  to  your  own  mem- 
ory the  better,  that  you  may  deliver  it  with  ease  ;  and 
it  will  greatly  assist  the  understanding  as  well  as  the 
memory  of  all  that  hear  you.  It  will  furnish  them 
with  matter  and  method  for  an  easy  recollection  at 
home  ;  for  meditation  in  that  devout  retirement  and 
for  religious  conference  or  rehearsal,  after  the  public 
worship  is  ended. 
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Consider  again,  your  business  is  with  the  con- 
sciences, and  wills,  and  affections  of  men.  A  mere 
conviction  of  the  reason  and  judgment,  by  the  strong- 
est arguments,  is  hardly  sufficient,  in  matter  of  piety 
and  virtue,  to  command  the  will  into  obedience;  be- 
cause the  appetites  of  the  flesh  and  the  interest  of 
this  world  are  engaged  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  a 
very  common  case  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Adam,  to  see  and  know  their  proper  duty,  and  to 
have  the  reasons  that  enforce  it  fresh  in  their  memory ; 
and  yet  the  powerful  efforts  of  the  flesh  and  the  world 
withhold  the  vrill  from  the  practice,  forbid  its  holy 
resolutions  for  God  and  Heaven,  or  keep  them  always 
feeble,  doubtful,  and  wavering.  The  God  of  nature 
therefore  has  furnished  mankind  with  those  powers 
which  we  call  Passions  or  Afl'ections  of  the  Heart,  in 
order  to  excite  the  will  with  superior  vigor  and  activ- 
ity, to  avoid  the  evil  and  pursue  the  good.  Upon  this 
account  the  preacher  mus^  learn  to  address  the  pas- 
sions in  a  proper  manner :  and  I  cannot  but  think  it 
a  very  imperfect  character  of  a  Christian  preacher, 
that  he  reasons  well  upon  every  subject,  and  talks 
clearly  upon  his  text,  if  he  has  nothing  of  the  pa- 
thetic in  his  ministrations,  no  talent  at  all  to  strike 
the  passions  of  the  heart. 

Awaken  your  spirit,  therefore,  in  your  composi- 
tions, contrive  all  lively,  forcible,  and  penetrating 
forms  of  speech,  to  make  your  words  powerful  and 
impressive  on  the  hearts  of  your  hearers,  when  light 
is  first  let  into  the  mind.  Practice  all  the  awful  and 
solemn  ways  of  address  to.  the  conscience,  all  the  soft 
and  tender  influences  on  the  heart.  Try  all  methods 
to  rouse  and  awaken  the  cold,  the  stupid,  the  sleepy 
race  of  sinners ;  learn  all  the  language  of  holy  jeal- 
ously and  terror,  to  affright  the  persumptuous ;  all 
the  compassionate  and  encouraging  manners  of  speak- 
ing, to  comfort,  encourage,  and  direct  the  awakened, 
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tlie  penitent,  the  willing  and  tlie  humble ;  all  tlio 
winning  and  engaging  modes  of  discourse  and  expos- 
tulation, to  constrain  the  hearers  of  every  character  to 
attend.  Seek  this  happy  skill  of  reigning  and  trium- 
phing over  the  hearts  of  an  assembly ;  persuade  them 
with  power  to  love  and  practise  all  the  important 
duties  of  godliness,  in  opposition  to  the  flesh  and  the 
world ;  endeavour  to  kindle  the  soul  to  zeal  in  the 
hol}^  warfare,  and  to  make  it  bravely  victorious  over 
all  the  enemies  of  its  salvation. 

But  in  all  these  efforts  of  sacred  oratory,  remem- 
ber still  you  are  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ; 
and  as  your  style  must  not  affect  the  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  theatre,  so  neither  should  you  bor- 
row your  expressions  of  your  metaphors  from  the 
coarsest  occupations^  or  any  of  the  mean  and  unclean^ 
\j  occurrences  in  life.  Swell  not  the  sound  of  your 
periods  with  ambitious  or  pedantic  phrases ;  dress  not 
your  serious  discourses  to  the  people  in  too  glittering 
array,  with  an  affectation  of  gaudy  and  flaunting  orna- 
ments, nor  ever  descend  to  so  low  a  degree  of  famili- 
arity, and  meanness,  as  to  sink  your  language  below 
the  dignity  of  your  subject  or  your  oflice. 

9.  As  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  the  happy  skill 
of  persuasion  are  both  necessary  to  be  used  in  fra- 
ming your  discourses,  so  both  of  them  may  be  bor* 
rowed,  in  a  good  measure^  from  the  holy  Scriptures* 
The  word  of  God  will  furnish  you  with  a  rich  variety 
of  forms,  both  to  prove  and  persuade.  Clear  instruc- 
tion, convincing  argument,  and  pathetic  address  to 
the  heart,  may  be  all  drav^'u  from  the  sacred  writers* 
Many  fine  strokes  of  true  logic  and  rhetoric  are  scat- 
tered through  that  divine  book,  the  Bible :  words  of 
force  and  elegance,  to  charm  and  allure  the  soul, 
glitter  and  sparkle  like  golden  ore  in  some  peculiar 
parts  of  it.  You  may  find  there  noble  examples  of 
the  awful  and  compassionate    style,    and    inimitable 
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patterns  of  the  terrible  and  tender.  Shall  I  there- 
fore take  the  freedom  once  again  to  call  upon  you  to 
remember  that  you  are  a  minister  of  the  word  of  God, 
a  professor  and  preacher  of  the  Bible,  and  not  a 
mere  philosopher  upon  the  foot  of  reason ,  nor  an  or» 
8.tor  in  a  heathen  school  ? 

And  as  for  bright,  warm,  and  pathetic  language, 
to  strike  the  im.agination,  or  to  affect  the  heart,  to 
kindle  the  divine  passions,  or  to  melt  the  soul,  none 
of  the  heathen  orators  can  better  furnish  you  than 
the  moving  expostulations  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
the  tender  and  sprightly  odes  of  holy  David,  or  the 
affectionate  part  of  the  letters  of  St.  Paul,  which 
even  his  enemies,  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  confessed 
to  be  powerful.  The  eastern  writers,  among  whom 
we  number  the  Jews,  were  particularly  famous  for 
lively  oratory,  bright  images,  and  bold  and  animated 
figures  of  speech,  Could  I  have  heard  Isaiah  or 
Jeremiah  pronouncing  some  of  their  sermons,  or  at- 
tended St.  Paul  in  some  of  his  pathetic  strains  of 
preaching,  I  should  never  mourn  a  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  Tully  or  Demosthenes. 

A  preacher,  whose  mind  is  well  stored  and  enriched 
with  the  divine  sense  and  sentiments,  the  reasoning 
and  language  of  Scripture,  (and  especially  if  these 
are  wrought  in  his  heart  by  Christian  experience,) 
supposing  his  other  talents  are  equal  to  those  of  his 
brethren,  will  always  have  a  considerable  advantage 
over  them,  in  composing  such  discourses  as  shall  be 
most  popular  and  most  useful  in  Christian  assemblies  *, 
and  he  may  better  expect  the  presence  and  blessing 
of  God,  to  make  his  word  triumph  over  the  souls  of 
men,  and  will  generally  speak  to  their  hearts  with 
more  power  for  their  eternal  salvation.  Show  me 
one  sinner  turned  to  God  and  holiness  by  the  labors 
of  a  preacher  who  is  generally  entertaining  the  audi- 
ence with  a  long  and  weighty  chain    of  reasoning 
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from  the  principles  of  nature^  and  teaching  virtue  in 
the  language  of  heathen  philosophy, — and,  I  think  I 
may  undertake  to  show  you  ten  who  have  been  con- 
vinced and  converted,  and  have  become  holy  persons 
and  lively  Christians,  by  an  attendance  upon  a  spirit- 
ual, affectionate,  and  experimental  ministry :  the 
whole  assembly  hang  attentive  upon  the  lips  of  a  man 
who  speaks  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  understand- 
ing,  and  who  can  enforce  his  exhortations  from  a  man- 
ifold experience  of  the  success  of  them.  They  delight 
to  hear  the  preacher  whose  plain  and  powerful  ad- 
dress to  the  conscience,  and  whose  frequent  methods 
of  reasoning  in  the  pulpit,  have  been  drawn  from 
what  they  themselves  have  read  in  Scripture  concern- 
ing Grod  and  man,  sin  and  duty,  our  misery  and  di- 
vine mercy,  death,  resurrection,  judgment,  heaven 
and  hell.  They  attend  with  holy  reverence  and  affec- 
tion on  such  a  minister,  whose  frequent  argument, 
both  in  points  of  doctrine  and  practice,  is.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord. 

10.  Be  not  slothful  nor  negligent  in  your  weekly- 
preparation  for  the  pulpit ;  take  due  time  for  it ;  be- 
gin so  early  in  the  week  that  you  may  have  time 
enough  before  you  to  furnish  your  preparation  well ; 
and  always  allow  for  accidental  occurrences,  either 
from  indisposition  of  body,  from  interruptions  by  com- 
pany, from  unforseen  business  or  trouble,  &c.,  that  you 
may  not  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  hurrying  over 
your  work  in  haste  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  serving 
God  and  the  souls  of  men  with  poor,  cold,  and  careless 
performances.  Remember  that  awful  word,  thouhg  spo* 
ken  on  an  other  occasion,  ''Cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the 
work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully."  Manage  so  as  to  leave 
generally  the  Saturday  evening,  or,  at  least,  the  Lord's 
day  morning  entire,  for  the  review  and  correction  of 
your  discourse, and  for  your  oAvn  spiritual  improvement, 
by  the  sermon  which  you  have  prepared  for  the  people. 
29 
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If  it  should  happen  that  the  mere  providence  of 
God,  without  any  neglect  of  jours,  has  hindered  you 
from  making  so  good  a  preparation  as  you  designed, 
you  may,  with  courage  and  hope  of  divine  assistance, 
yentui'e  into  the  assembly  with  more  slender  and  im- 
perfect furniture  ;  but,  if  your  conscince  tells  you  that 
your  preparations  are  very  slight,  and  the  neglect  is 
your  own,  you  have  less  reason  to  expect  aids  from 
above,  without  great  humiliation  from  your  negligence; 
and  what  if  God  should  forsake  you  so  far  in  the  pulpit 
as  to  expose  you  to  public  shame,  and  thus  punish 
you  for  your  carelessness  in  the  midst  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

Study  your  matter  well,  by  meditation  and  read- 
ing, and  comparing  Scriptures  together,  till  you  have 
gotten  it  completely  within  your  grasp  and  survey : 
then  if  you  should  happen  to  be  so  situated  in  preach- 
ing, that  you  could  not  refresh  your  memory  by  the 
inspection  of  your  paper  every  minute,  yet  you  will 
not  be  exposed  to  hurry  and  confusion, — a  ready 
thought  will  suggest  something  pertinent  to  your  pur- 
pose. Let  your  preparation  be  usually  so  perfect 
that  you  may  be  able  to  fill  up  the  time  allotted  for  the 
discoui'se  with  solid  sense  and  proper  language, 
even  if  your  natural  spirits  should  happen  to  be  heavy 
and  indisposed  at  the  hour  of  preaching,  and  if  your 
mind  should  have  no  new  thoughts  arising  in  the  de- 
livery of  your  discourse. 

Labor  carefully  in  the  formation  of  your  sermons, 
in  your  younger  years  :  a  habit  of  thinking  and  speak- 
ing well,  procured  by  the  studies  of  youth,  will  make 
the  labor  of  your  middle  age  easy,  when  perhaps,  you 
will  have  much  less  time  and  leisure. 

III.  Take  heed  to  your  public  labors  and  minis- 
trations in  the  church ;  which  may  be  done  by  attend- 
ing to  the  following  particulars  : ; 

1.  Apply  yourself  to  your  work  with  pious  de- 
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liglit — not  as  a  toil  or  task,  which  you  wish  were^done 
and  ended  ;  but  as  matter  of  inward  pleasure  to  your 
own  soul ;  enter  the  pulpit  with  the  solemnity  of  holy 
joy,  that  you  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  for  the  hon- 
or of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men.  Then  you  will  not 
preach  or  pray  w^ith  sloth  or  laziness,  with  coldness 
or  indifference.  We  do  not  use  to  be  slothful  and  in- 
different in  the  pursuit  of  our  joys,  or  the  relish  of 
our  chosen  pleasures.  Stir  up  yourself  to  the  work 
with  sacred  vigor,  that  the  assembly  may  feel  what 
you  speak  ;  but,  if  you  deliver  the  most  solemn  and 
lively  compositions,  like  a  man  that  is  half  asleep,  it 
will  be  no  wonder  if  your  hearers  slumber.  A  dull 
preacher  makes  a  drowsy  church. 

Endeavor  to  get  your  heart  into  a  temper  of  di- 
vine love,  zealous  for  the  laws  of  God,  affected  with 
the  grace  of  Christ,  and  compassionate  for  the  souls 
of  men.  With  this  temper  engage  in  public  work. 
Let  your  frame  of  spirit  be  holy  with  regard  to  your 
own  inward  devotion,  near  to  God,  and  delighting  in 
him  ;  and  let  it  be  zealous  for  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  the  increase  of  his  kingdom.  0  pity  perishing 
sinners,  when  you  are  sent  to  invite  them  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God  I  Let  not  self  be  the  subject  or  the  end 
of  your  preaching ;  but  Christ  and  the  salvation  of 
souls.  "We  preach  not  ourselves,"  saith  the  apostle, 
"  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  ourselves,  your  ser- 
vants, for  Jesus'  sake."  Speak  as  a  dying  preacher 
to  dying  hearers,  with  the  utmost  compassion  to  the 
ignorant,  the  tempted,  the  foolish,  and  the  obstinate ; 
for  all  these  are  in  danger  of  eternal  death.  Attend 
your  work  with  the  utmost  desire  to  save  souls  from 
Hell,  and  enlarge  the  kingdom  of  Christ  your  Lord. 

Go  into  the  public  assembly  with  a  design  (if  God 
please)  to  strike  and  persuade  some  souls  there  into 
repentance,  faith,  holiness,  and  salvation  !  Go  to  open 
blind  eyes,  to  unstop  deaf  ears,   to  make   the  lame 
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walk,  to  make  the  foolish  wise^  to  raise  those  that  are 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  to  a  heavenly  and  divine 
life,  and  to  bring  guilty  rebels  to  return  to  the  love 
and  obedience  of  their  maker,  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
great  reconciler,  that  they  may  be  pardoned  and 
saved  !  Go  to  diffuse  the  savor  of  the  name  of  Christ 
and  his  gospel  through  a  whole  assembly,  and  to  al- 
lure souls  to  partake  of  grace  and  glory  1 

3.  Go  forth  in  the  strength  of  Christ,  for  these 
glorious  effects  are  above  your  own  strength,  and 
transcend  all  the  powers  of  the  brightest  preachers  ! 
"Be  strong  in  the  grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus:" 
"without  him  we  can  do  nothing."  Go  with  a  de- 
sign to  work  wonders  of  salvation  on  sinful  creatures, 
but  in  the  strength  of  Jesus^  who  hath  all  power  giv- 
en him  in  Heaven  and  earth,  and  hath  promised  to 
be  with  his  ministers  to  the  end  of  the  world  1  Pray 
earnestly  for  the  promised  aids  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
plead  with  God,  who  hath  sent  you  forth  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  that  you  may  not  return 
empty,  but  bring  in  a  fair  harvest  of  converts  to 
Heaven.  It  is  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  who  only  can 
give  his  divine  success  to  the  laborers.  "  He  that 
planteth  is  nothing,  and  he  that  watereth  is  nothing ; 
but  all  our  hope  is  in  God,  who   giveth  the  increase." 

4.  Get  the  substance  of  your  sermon,  which  you 
have  prepared  for  the  pulpit,  so  wrought  into  your 
head  and  heart,  by  review  and  meditation,  that  you 
may  have  it  at  command,  and  speak  to  your  hearers 
with  freedom ;  not  as  if  you  were  reading  or  repeat- 
ing your  lessons  to  them,  but  as  a  man  sent  to  teach 
and  persuade  them  to  faith  and  holiness.  Deliver 
your  discourses  to  the  people,  like  a  man  that  is  talk- 
ing to  them  in  good  earnest  about  their  most  impor- 
tant concerns,  and  their  everlasting  welfare ;  like  a 
messenger  sent  from  Heaven,  who  would  fain  save 
sinners  from   Hell,  and  allure  souls  to  God  and  hap- 
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piness.  Do  not  indulge  that  lazy  way  of  reading 
over  your  prepared  paper  as  a  school-boy  does  an  ora- 
tion out  of  Livy  or  Cicero,  who  has  no  concern  in  the 
things  he  speaks  ;  but  let  all  the  warmest  zeal  for  God 
and  compassion  for  perishing  men  animate  your  voice 
and  countenance,  and  let  the  people  see  and  feel,  as 
well  as  hear,  that  you  are  speaking  to  them  about 
things  of  infinite  moment,  and  in  which  your  own 
eternal  interest  lies  as  well  as  theirs, 

5.  If  you  pray  and  hope  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  in  every  part  of  your  work,  do  not 
resolve  always  to  confine  yourself  precisely  to  the 
mere  words  and  sentences  which  you  have  written 
down  in  your  private  preparations.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  encourage  a  preacher  to  venture  into  public 
work  without  due  preparation  by  study,  and  a  regular 
composition  of  his  discourse.  We  must  not  serve 
God  with  what  costs  us  nothing.  All  our  wisest 
thoughts  and  cares  are  due  to  the  sacred  service  of 
the  temple  :  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  we  should  not 
impose  upon  ourselves  just  such  a  number  of  precom- 
posed  words,  and  lines  to  be  delivered  in  the  hour, 
without  daring  to  speak  a  warm  sentiment  that  comes 
fresh  upon  the  mind.  Why  may  you  not  hope  for 
some  lively  turns  of  thought,  some  new  pious  senti- 
ments, which  may  strike  light,  and  heat,  and  life  into 
the  understandings  and  the  hearts  of  those  that  hear 
you?  In  the  zeal  of  your  ministrations,  why  may 
you  not  expect  some  bright,  and  warm,  and  pathetic 
forms  of  argument  and  persuasion  to  ofier  themselves 
to  your  lips,  for  the  more  powerful  conviction  of  sin- 
ners, and  the  encouragement  and  comfort  of  humble 
Christians  ? 

Have  you  not  often  found  such  an  enlargement 

of  thought,  such  a  variety  of  sentiment,  and  freedom 

of  speech  in  common  conversation,  upon  an  important 

subject,  beyond  what  you  were  apprized  of  before- 

29* 
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hand  ?  And  why  should  you  forbid  yourself  this 
natural  advantage  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  fervor  of 
sacred  ministrations,  where  also  you  have  more  reason 
to  hope  for  divine  assistance  ? 

6.  Here  would  be  a  proper  place  to  interpose  a 
few  directions  concerning  elocution,  and  the  whole 
manner  of  delivery  of  your  discourse  to  the  people, 
which  includes  both  a  voice,  gesture,  and  behavior,  suit- 
ed to  the  subject  and  design  of  every  part  of  the  sermon; 
hut  the  rules  that  are  necessary  for  this  part  of  our 
work  are  much  better  derived  from  books  written  on 
this  subject,  from  an  observation  of  the  best  preach- 
ers, in  order  to  imitate  them,  an  avoidance  of  tiiat 
which  we  find  offensive  when  we  ourselves  are  hearers. 
If  I  had  a  design  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the 
ministerial  office,  I  should  here  also  find  a  proper 
place  to  speak  of  the  manner  of  your  performance 
of  public  prayer,  of  your  direction  of  that  part  of 
worship  which  is  called  Psalmody,  and  of  your  min- 
istration of  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  but  this  would  require  more  time,  and  my 
chief  design  Avas  to  put  you  in  mind  of  a  few  useful 
things  which  relate  to  preaching.  I  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  the  last  particular. 

7.  Be  very  solicitous  about  the  success  of  your 
labors  in  the  pulpit.  Water  the  seed  sown,  not  only 
with  public,  but  secret  prayer.  Plead  with  God  im- 
portunately, that  he  would  not  suffer  you  to  labor  in 
vain.  Be  not  like  that  foolish  bird,  the  ostrich,  which 
lays  her  eggs  in  the  dust,  and  leaves  them  there,  re- 
gardless whether  they  come  to  life  or  not :  God  hath 
not  given  her  understanding.  But  let  not  this  folly 
be  your  character  or  practice  :  labor,  and  watch,  and 
pray,  that  your  sermons  and  the  fruit  of  your  studies 
may  become  words  of  divine  life  to  souls. 

It  is  an  observation  of  pious  Mr.  Baxter,  which  I 
have  read  somewhere  in  his  works,  That  he  has  never 
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known  any  considerable  success  from  the  brightest 
and  noblest  talents,  nor  the  most  excellent  kind  of 
preaching,  and  that  even  where  the  preachers  them* 
selves  have  been  truly  religious,  if  they  have  not 
had  a  solicitous  concern  for  the  success  of  their  min- 
istrations. Let  the  awful  and  important  thought  of 
souls  being  saved  by  my  preaching,  or  left  to  perish 
and  be  condemned  to  Hell  by  my  negligence ;  I  say, 
let  this  awful  and  tremendous  thought  dwell  ever  upon 
your  spirit.  We  are  made  watchmen  to  the  house  of 
Israel,  as  Ezekiel  was  ;  and  if  we  give  no  warning  of 
approaching  danger,  the  souls  of  multitudes  may 
perish  through  our  neglect ;  but  the  blood  of  souls 
will  be  terribly  required  at  our  hands. 

IV.  Take  heed  to  your  whole  conversation  in  the 
world  ;  let  that  be  managed  not  only  as  becomes  a 
professor  of  Christianity,  but  as  becomes  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Now,  amongst  other  rules 
which  may  render  your  conversation  agreeable  to 
your  character,  I  entreat  you  to  take  these  few 
into  your  thoughts. 

1.  Let  it  be  blameless  and  inoffensive.  Be  vigi- 
lant, be  temperate  in  all  things,  not  only  as  a  soldier 
of  Christ,  but  as  an  under-leader  of  part  of  his 
army.  Be  temperate,  and  abstain  sometimes  even 
from  lawful  delights,  that  you  may  make  the  Avork  of 
self-denial  easy,  and  that  you  may  bear  hardship  as 
becomes  a  soldier  ;  but  always  watchful,  lest  you  be 
too  much  entangled  with  the  affairs  of  this  life,  that 
you  may  better  please  him  who  has  chosen  you  for  an 
officer  in  his  battalions,  and  that  you  may  not  be 
easily  surprised  into  the  snares  of  sin.  Guard  against 
a  love  of  pleasure,  a  sensual  temper,  an  indulgence 
of  appetite,  an  excessive  relish  of  wine  and  dainties : 
these  carnalize  the  soul,  and  give  occasion  to  the 
world  to  reproach  us  but  too  justly. 

2.  Let  your  conversation  be  exemplary  in  all  the 
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duties  of  holiness  and  virtue ;  in  all  the  instances  of 
\yorship  and  piety  toward  God,  and  in  those  of  justice? 
honor,  and  hearty  benevolence  toward  men.  Be  for- 
ward and  ready  to  engage  in  every  good  word  and 
work,  that  you  may  be  a  pattern  and  a  leader  of 
the  flock  ;  that  you  may  be  able  to  address  the  people 
committed  to  your  care  in  the  language  of  the  blessed 
apostle,  "Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  also  am 
of  Christ."  "  Brethren,  be  followers  together  of  me, 
and  mark  them  which  walk  so,  as  ye  have  us  for  an 
example  ;  for  our  conversation  is  in  Heaven."  "  Those- 
things,  which  ye  have  both  learned  and  received,  and 
heard  and  seen  in  me,  do  you  practice,  and  the  God 
of  peace  shall  be  with  you." 

3.  Let  your  conversation  be  grave  and  manly,  yet 
pleasant  and  engaging.  Let  it  be  grave,  manly 
and  venerable.  Bemember  your  station  in  the 
Church,  that  you  sink  not  into  levity  and  vain  tri- 
fling, that  you  indulge  not  in  any  ridiculous  humors 
or  childish  follies,  below  the  dignity  of  your  character: 
keep  up  the  honor  of  your  office  among  men,  by  a 
remarkable  sanctity  of  manners,  by  a  decent  and  man- 
ly deportment.  Bemember,  that  our  station  does  not 
permit  any  of  us  to  set  up  for  a  buffoon ;  nor  will  it 
be  any  glory  to  us  to  excel  in  farce  and  comedy. 
Let  others  obtain  the  honor  of  being  good  jesters, 
and  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  spread  a  laugh 
round  the  company  when  they  please ;  but  let  it  be 
our  ambition  to  act  on  the  stage  of  life,  as  men  who 
are  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  God  of  heaven,  to 
the  real  benefit  of  mankind  on  earth,  and  to  their 
eternal  interest. 

Yet  there  is  no  need  that  your  behavior  should 
have  anything  stiff  or  haughty,  anything  sullen  or 
gloomy  in  it.  There  is  an  art  of  pleasing  in  conversa- 
tion, that  will  maintain  the  honor  of  a  superior  office, 
without  a  morose  silence,  without  an  affected  stiffness, 
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and  without  a  haughty  superiority.  A  pleasant  sto- 
ry may  proceed,  without  offence,  from  a  minister's 
lips ;  but  he  should  never  aim  at  the  title  of  a  Man 
of  Mirth,  nor  abound  in  such  tales  as  carry  no  use- 
ful instruction  in  them,  no  lessons  of  piety,  wisdom 
or  virtue. 

Let  a  cheerful  freedom,  a  p:enerous  friendship, 
and  an  innocent  pleasure,  generally  appear  on  your 
countenance  ;  and  let  your  speech  be  ever  kind  and 
affectionate.  Do  not  put  on  any  forbidding  airs,  nor 
let  the  humblest  soul  be  afraid  to  speak  to  you.  Let 
your  whole  carriage  be  civil  and  affable ;  let  your  ad- 
dress to  men  be  usually  free  and  open,  such  as  may 
allure  persons  to  be  open  and  free  with  you  in  the 
important  concerns  of  their  souls.  Seek,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  obtain  all  your  pious  designs  by  soft  and 
gentle  methods  of  persuasion. 

If  you  are  ever  called  to  the  unpleasing  and 
painful  work  of  reproof,  this  may  be  done  effectually, 
upon  some  occasions,  without  speaking  a  word. 
When  vicious,  or  uncleanly,  or  unbecoming  speeches 
arise  in  public  conversation,  a  sudden  silence,  with 
assumed  gravity,  will  often  be  a  sensible  and  suffi- 
cient reproof.  Or  where  words  of  admonition  may 
not  be  proper,  because  of  the  compan}'',  sometimes  a 
sudden  departure  may  be  the  best  way  to  acquaint 
them   with  your  disapprobation. 

But  there  are  cases  wherein  such  a  tacit  rebuke 
is  not  sufficient  to  answer  your  character  and  your 
office.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  a  minister  to 
bear  a  public  and  express  witness  against  shocking 
immorality,  or  against  vile  and  impious  discourse. 
Yet,  in  general,  it  must  be  said,  if  a  reproof  can  be 
given  in  secret,  it  is  best,  and  most  likely  to  prevail 
upon  the  offender,  because  it  less  irritates  his  pas- 
sions, nor  awakens  his  pride  to  vindicate  himself,  and 
to  despise  all  reproof. 
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Whensoever  Providence  calls  you  to  this  work, 
make  it  appear  to  the  transgressor  that  you  do  it 
with  regret  and  pain :  let  him  see  that  you  are  not 
giving  vent  to  your  own  wrath,  but  seeking  his  in- 
terest and  welfare  ;  and  that  were  it  not  for  the  honor 
of  God  and  for  his  good,  you  would  gladly  excuse 
yourself  from  the  ungrateful  task ;  and  that  it  is  a 
work  in  which  your  spirit  takes  no  delight.  If  the 
case  and  circumstances  require  some  speeches  that 
are  awful  and  severe,  let  it  appear  still  that  your  love 
and  pity  are  the  prevailing  passions ;  and  that  even 
your  anger  has  something  divine  and  holy  in  it,  as 
being  raised  and  pointed  against  the  sin  rather  than 
against  the  sinner. 

Study  to  make  the  whole  of  your  carriage  and 
discourse  among  men  so  engaging,  as  may  invite 
strangers  to  love  you,  and  allure  them  to  love  religion 
for  your  sake. 

4.  In  order  to  attain  the  same  end,  let  your  con- 
versation be  attended  with  much  self-denial  and  meek- 
ness ;  avoid  the  character  of  humorist,  nor  be  unrea- 
sonably fond  of  little  things,  nor  peevish  for  the  want 
of  them.  Suppress  rising  passion  early.  If  you 
are  providentially  led  into  argument  and  dispute, 
whether  on  themes  of  belief  or  practice,  be  very 
watchful  lest  you  run  into  fierce  contention,  into  an- 
gry and  noisy  debate.  Guard  against  every  word 
that  savors  of  malice,  or  of  bitter  strife :  watch 
against  the  first  stirrings  of  sudden  wrath  or  resent- 
ment :  bear  with  patience  the  contradictions  of  others, 
and  forbear  to  return  railing  for  railing.  A  minister 
must  be  gentle,  and  not  apt  to  strive,  but  meekly  in- 
structing gainsayers. 

He  should  never  be  ready  either  to  give  or  take 
offence  ;  but  he  should  teach  his  people  to  neglect  and 
bury  resentment,  to  be  deaf  to  reproaches,  and  to  for- 
give injuries,  by  his  own   example,  even  as  God  has 
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forgiven  all  of  us.  Let  us  imitate  his  divine  pattern, 
who  cancels  and  forgives  us  our  infinite  offences  for 
the  sake  of  Christ.  "  A  bishop  must  not  be  a  brawl- 
er or  a  striker  ;  "  but  such  as  the  apostle  was,  "  gentle 
among  the  people,  even  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  chil- 
dren ; "  and  being  affectionately  desirous  of  their 
welfare,  we  should  be  willing  to  impart  not  only  the 
gospel  of  God  to  them,  but  anything  that  is  dear  to 
us,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

Never  suffer  any  differences,  if  possible,  to  arise 
between  you  and  any  of  the  people  who  are  commit- 
ted to  your  care,  or  attend  on  your  ministrations ; 
this  w^ill  endanger  the  success  of  your  best  labors 
among  them,  and,  for  this  reason,  though  you  visit 
families  with  freedom,  yet  avoid  all  unnecessary  inqui- 
ries into  their  domestic  affairs  by  a  prying  curiosity ; 
the  pleasure  of  such  secrets  will  never  pay  for  the 
danger  that  attends  them — and  your  own  business 
is  sufficient  for  you. 

Avoid  entering  into  any  of  the  little  private  and 
personal  quarrels  that  may  arise  among  them,  unless 
Providence  give  you  an  evident  call  to  become  a 
peace-maker ;  but  even  in  this  blessed  work  there  is 
some  danger  of  disobliging  one  side  or  the  other ;  for 
though  both  sides  are  often  to  blame,  yet  each  sup- 
poses himself  so  much  in  the  right,  that  your  softest 
and  most  candid  intimation  of  their  being  culpable, 
even  in  little  things,  will  sometimes  awaken  the  jeal- 
ousy of  one  or  both  parties  against  you.  This  will 
tend  to  abate  their  esteem  of  you,  and  give  a  cold- 
ness to  their  attention  on  your  sacred  services.  We 
had  need  be  wise  as  serpents  in  this  case,  and  harm- 
less as  doves. 

5.  Let  your  conversation  be  as  fruitful  and  edify- 
ing as  your  station  and  opportunities  will  allow. 
Wheresoever  you  come,  use  your  utmost  endeavors 
that  the  world  may  be  the  better  for  you.     If  it  be 
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the  duty  of  every  Christian,  much  more  is  it  the  in^ 
dispensable  duty  of  a  minister  of  Christ  to  take  heed 
that  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  his 
mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  for  edification,  that  it 
mav  minister  grace  to  the  hearers-. 

In  your  private  visits  to  the  members  of  your 
flock,  or  to  the  house  of  those  that  attend  on  your 
ministry,  depart  not  without  putting  in,  if  possible, 
some  word  for  God  and  religion,  for  Christ  and  his 
gospel :  take  occasion  from  common  occurrences  that 
arise  artfully  and  insensibly  to  introduce  some  dis- 
course of  things  sacred.  Let  it  be  done  with  pru- 
dence and  holy  skill,  that  the  company  may  be  led 
into  it  ere  they  are  aware.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Nor- 
ris'  little  Discourse  on  Religious  Conversation,  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Henry's  Sermon  on  Friendly  Visits, 
have  many  excellent  and  valuable  hints  in  thein  for 
oUr  use. 

It  is  to  be  confessed,  that  the  best  of  ministers 
and  Christians  sometimes  fall  into  such  company 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  a  word  for  God 
and  the  gospel  among  them.  Try  then  whether  you 
can  not  lead  the  discourse  to  some  useful  theme  in 
matters  of  science,  art  and  ingenuity,  or  to  rules  of 
prudence,  morality,  or  human  conduct.  There  is  a 
time  of  keeping  silence,  and  restraining  our  lips  as 
with  a  bridle,  even  from  every  thing  that  is  piously 
good,  while  some  sort  of  wicked  men  stand  before  us. 
The  best  men  are  sometim.es  dumb  with  silence,  and 
dare  not  speak  of  God  or  religion,  lest  they  should 
cast  their  pearls  before  swine,  and  give  their  holy 
things  to  dogs ;  and  lest  they  should  provoke  the  un- 
clean or  the  envious  animals  to  foam  out  their  impu- 
rities, or  to  turn  again  and  rend  them  ;  but  I  doubt 
this  caution  has  been  carried  much  farther  by  our 
own  cowardice  and  carnality  of  spirit  than  David 
practised  it,  or  than    Jesus    Christ  meant  it,  in  the 
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seventh  chapter  of  Matthew.  Let  us  take  heed  then 
that  we  abuse  not  his  prudent  caution  to  manifest 
neglect  of  our  duty,  and  to  withold  our  lips  from  the 
things  of  God,  where  Providence  gives  us  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  speak  of  them. 

Now  and  then  take  occasion  to  speak  a  kind  and 
religious  word  to  the  children  of  the  household ;  put 
them  in  mind  of  avoiding  some  childish  folly,  or  of 
practising  some  duty  that  belongs  to  their  age.  Let 
your  memory  be  well  furnished  with  the  words  of 
Scripture,  suited  to  the  several  ages  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  to  the  various  occasions  of  life,  that,  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart,  your  mouth  may  speak 
to  the  advantage  of  all  that  hear  you,  and  particular^ 
ly  to  that  of  the  younger  parts  of  mankind,  who  are 
the  hopes  of  the  next  generation.  Make  the  lambs 
of  the  flock  love  you,  and  hear  your  voice  with  de- 
light, that  they  may  grow  up  under  your  instruction 
to  fill  up  the  room  of  their  fathers  when  they  are 
called  away  to  Heaven :  nor  let  servants  be  utterly 
neglected,  where  providence  may  afford  you  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  a  word  to  their  souls. 

He  that  has  the  happy  talent  of  parlor-preach- 
ing, has  sometimes  done  more  for  Christ  and  souls  in 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  than  by  the  labor  of 
many  hours  and  days,  in  the  usual  course  of  preach- 
ing in  the  pulpit.  Our  character  should  be  all  of  a 
piece,  and  we  should  help  forward  the  success  of  our 
public  ministrations,  by  our  private  addresses  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  where  providence  fa- 
vors us  with  just  occasions. 

In  order  to  promote  this  work  of  particular  watch- 
fulness over  the  flock  of  Christ,  where  he  has  made 
you  a  shepherd  and  overseer,  it  is  useful  to  keep  a 
catalogue  of  their  names,  and  now  and  then  review 
them  with  a  pastoral  eye  and  affection.  This  will  awa- 
ken and  incline  you  to  lift  up  proper  petitions  for 
30 
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each  of  them,  so  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  their 
circumstances  in  body  or  mind.  This  will  excite  you 
to  give  thanks  to  God  on  account  of  those  who  walk 
as  becomes  the  gospel,  and  who  have  either  begun,  or 
proceeded  and  increased  in  the  Christian  life  and 
temper  by  your  ministry :  you  Avill  observe  the  names 
of  the  negligent  and  backsliding  Christians,  to  mourn 
over  them  and  admonish  them :  you  will  be  put  in 
mind  how  to  dispose  of  your  time  in  Christian  visits, 
and  learn  the  better  to  fulfil  your  whole  ministry 
among  them. 

V.  The  things  which  I  have  spoken  of  hitherto, 
have  been  a  display  of  the  best  methods  I  can  think 
of,  for  the  execution  of  the  sacred  office  of  the  min- 
istry ;  and  so  far  as  they  are  comformable  to  the  word 
of  God,  we  may  venture  to  say,  these  are  your  du- 
ties, my  dear  brother,  and  these  are  ours.  It  remains 
now  to  be  considered,  in  what  manner  shall  we  en- 
force them  on  our  own  consciences,  and  on  yours  ? 
What  solemn  obtestations  shall  I  use  to  press  these 
momentous  concerns  on  all  our  hearts  ?  What  pa- 
thetic language  shall  I  choose,  Avhat  words  of  awful 
efficacy  and  divine  fervor,  which  may  first  melt  our 
spirits  into  softness,  and  then  imprint  these  duties 
upon  them  with  lasting  power  ?  We  exhort  and 
charge  you,  we  exhort  and  charge  ourselves,  by  all 
that  is  serious  and  sacred,  by  all  that  is  important 
and  everlasting,  by  all  the  solemn  transactions  be- 
tween God  and  man  which  are  past,  and  by  all  the 
more  solemn  and  aAvful  scenes  which  are  yet  to  come; 
by  all  things  in  our  holy  religion  which  are  dreadful 
and  tremendous,  and  by  all  things  in  this  gospel 
which  are  glorious  and  amiable,  heavenly  and  di- 
vine. AVe  charge  you  by  all  that  is  written  in  this 
book  of  God,  according  to  which  we  shall  be  judged 
in  the  last  day,  by  all  the  infinite  and  astonishing 
glories  and  terrors  of  an  invisible  world,  and  an  un- 
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seen  eternity  ;  we  charge  and  exhort  you,  we  exhort 
and  charge  ourselves,  that  we  all  take  heed  to  the 
m.inistry  which  we  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  we  fulfil  it. 

We  charge  you,  and  we  charge  ourselves  by  the 
decaying  interests  of  religion,  and  the  withering  state 
of  Christianity  at  this  day,  that  we  do  not  increase 
this  general  and  lamentable  decay,  this  growing  and 
dreadful  apostacy,  by  our  slothful  and  careless  man- 
agement of  the  trust  which  is  committed  to  us.  It  is 
a  divine  interest  indeed,  but  declining  ;  it  is  a  heaven- 
ly cause,  but  among  us  it  is  sinking  and  dying.  0  let 
us  stir  up  our  hearts,  and  all  that  is  within  us,  and 
strive  mightily  in  prayer  and  in  preaching  to  revive 
the  work  of  Grod,  and  beg  earnestly  that  God,  by  a 
fresh  and  abundant  eftusion  of  his  Spirit,  would  re- 
vive his  work  among  us.  Revive  thy  own  work,  0 
Lord,  in  the  midst  of  these  years  of  sin  and  degene- 
racy, nor  let  us  labor  in  vain !  Where  is  thy  zeal,  0 
Lord,  and  thy  strength,  the  sounding  of  thy  bowels 
and  thy  mercies  ?  Are  they  restrained  ?  0  let  us 
rouse  our  souls  with  all  holy  fervor,  to  fulfil  our  min- 
istry, for  it  v/ill  be  a  dreadful  reproach  upon  us,  and 
a  burden  too  heavy  for  us  to  bear,  if  we  let  the  cause 
of  Christ  and  s;odliness  die  under  our  hands  for  want 
of  a  lively  zeal,  and  pious  fervor  and  faithfulness  in 
our  ministrations  ! 

We  entreat,  we  exhort  and  charge  j^ou,  and  we 
charge  ourselves,  by  the  solemn  and  awful  circumstan- 
ces of  a  dying  bed,  and  the  thoughts  of  conscience 
in  that  important  hour,  when  we  shall  enter  into  the 
world  of  spirits,  that  we  take  heed  to  the  ministry 
which  we  have  received  :  surely  that  hour  is  hastening 
upon  us,  when  our  heads  will  lie  upon  a  dying  pillow. 
When  a  few  more  mornings  and  evenings  have  visit- 
ed our  windows,  the  shadows  of  a  long  night  will  be- 
gin  to  spread  themselves  over  us ;  in   that  gloomy 
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hour,  conscience  will  review  the  behavior  of  the  days 
that  are  past,  Avill  take  account  of  the  conduct  of  our 
whole  lives,  and  will  particularly  examine  our  labors 
and  cares  in  our  sacred  office.  Oh,  may  we  ever 
dread  the  thoughts  of  making  bitter  w^ork  for  repent- 
ance in  that  hour  and  of  treasuring  up  terrors  for  a 
death-bed,  by  a  careless  and  useless  ministry ! 

We  exhort  and  charge  you,  and  we  charge  our- 
selves, by  our  gathering  together  before  the  throne  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  solemn  account  we 
must  there  give  of  the  ministry  with  which  he  hath 
entrusted  us,  that  we  prepare,  by  our  present  zeal  and 
labor,  to  render  that  most  awful  scene  peaceful  to  our 
souls,  and  the  issue  of  it  joyful  and  happy.  Let  us 
look  forward  to  that  illustrious  and  tremendous  ap- 
pearance, when  our  Lord  shall  come  with  ten  thousands 
of  his  holy  angels  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  men, 
and  particularly  of  the  ministers  of  his  kingdom  here 
on  earth.  Let  us  remember  that  we  shall  be  exam- 
ined in  the  light  of  the  flames  of  that  day,  what  we 
have  done  with  his  gospel  which  he  gave  us  to  preach. 
What  we  have  done  with  his  promises  of  rich  salva- 
tion, which  he  sent  us  to  offer  in  his  name  !  What  is 
become  of  the  souls  committed  to  our  care  !  0  that 
we  may  give  up  our  account  with  joy,  and  not  with 
grief,  to  the  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  in  that 
glorious,  that  dreadful  and  decisive  hour. 

We  charge  and  warn  you,  my  dear  brother,  and 
warn  and  charge  ourselves,  by  all  the  terrors  written 
in  this  divine  book,  and  by  all  the  indignation  and 
vengeance  of  God,  which  we  are  sent  to  display  be- 
fore a  sinful  world ;  by  all  torments  and  agonies  of 
Hell  which  we  are  commissioned  to  denounce  against 
impenitent  sinners,  in  order  to  persuade  men  to  turn 
to  God,  and  receive  and  obey  the  gospel,  that  we  take 
heed  to  our  ministry  that  we  fulfil  it.  This  vengeance 
and   these   terrors  will   fall  upon   our  souls,  and  that 
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with  intolerable  weight,  with  double  immortal  anguish, 
if  we  have  trifled  with  these  terrible  solemnities,  and 
made  no  use  of  these  awful  scenes  to  awaken  men  to 
lay  hold  of  the  offered  grace  of  the  gospel.  Know- 
ing, therefore,  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  let  us  persuade 
men — for  we  must  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ,  to  receive  according  to  our  works. 

In  the  last  place,  we  entreat,  we  exhort  and  charge 
you,  by  all  the  joys  of  Paradise,  and  the  blessings  of 
an  eternal  Heaven,  which  are  our  hope  and  support 
under  all  our  labors,  and  which,  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
we  offer  to  sinful,  perishing  men,  and  invite  them  to 
partake  thereof.  Can  we  speak  of  such  joys  and  glo- 
ries with  a  sleepy  heart  and  indolent  language  ?  Can 
we  invite  sinners,  who  are  running  headlong  into  Hell, 
to  turn  and  partake  of  the  felicities,  and  not  be  ex- 
cited to  the  warmest  forms  of  address,  and  the  most 
lively  and  engaging  methods  of  persuasion  ?  What 
scenes  of  brightness  and  delight  can  animate  the  lips 
and  language  of  an  orator,  if  the  glories  and  the  joys 
of  the  Christian's  Heaven  and  our  immortal  hopes 
Can  not  do  it  ?  We  charge  and  entreat  you,  therefore, 
and  we  charge  ourselves,  by  the  shining  recompenses 
which  are  promised  to  faithful  ministers,  that  we  keep 
this  glory  ever  in  view  and  awaken  our  dying  zeal 
in  our  sacred  work. 
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As  Tou,  my  brother,  are  now  invested  with  the 
pastoral  office  in  this  church,  and  have  requested  me 
to  address  you  on  the  solemn  occasion.  I  shall  endea- 
vor to  do  it  with  all  the  freedom  of  a  friend,  and  with 
all  the  affection  of  a  brother ;  not  as  your  superior, 
but  as  your  equal. 

The  language  of  rlivine  law  on  which  I  shall 
ground  my  address,  is  that  memorable  injunction  of 
Paul,  in  his  charge  to  Timothy  : 

TAKE  HEED  TO  THTSELP. — 1.  Tim.   IV.  16. 

Very  comprehensive,  salutary,  and  important,  is 
this  apostolic  precept.  For  it  comes  recommended 
to  our  serious  and  submissive  regard,  as  the  language 
of  a  saint,  who  was  pre-eminent  among  the  most  illus- 
trious of  our  Lord's  immediate  followers  ;  as  the  ad- 
"v*ice  of  a  most  accomplished  and  useful  ^linister  of 
the  Gospel,  when  hoary  with  age,  rich  with  experience, 
and  almost  worn  down  by  arduous  labors ;  and  as  the 
command  of  an  apostle,  who  wrote  by  the  order  and 
inspiration  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  divine  precept  I 
shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  urging  upon  you  in  va- 
rious points  of  light. 

Take  heed  to  yourself,  then,  2i'ith  regard  to  the 
reality  of  true  godliness,  and  the  state  of  religion  in 
your  own  soul.  That  you  are  a  partaker  of  regene- 
rating grace,  I  have  a  pleasing  persuasion :  that  you 
have  some  experience  of  those  pleasures  and  pains, 
of  those  joys  and  sorrows,  which  are  peculiar  to  real 
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Ckristians,  I  make  no  doubt.  But  this  does  not  snf>€r- 
sede  the  necessity  of  the  admonition.  Make  it  tout 
daily  prayer,  and  your  diligent  endearor,  therefore, 
to  feel  the  importance  of  those  truths  you  hare  long 
belieTed-— of  those  doctrines  you  now  preach.  Often 
inquire  at  the  mouth  of  conscience,  what  you  expe- 
rience of  their  comforting,  reproving,  and  sanctifying 
power  ?  When  you  have  been  preaching  the  prom- 
ises of  grace,  or  urfl^Jig  the  precepts  of  duty,  ear- 
nestly pray  that  their  praetieal  influence  may  appear 
in  your  own  dispositions  and  conduct-  Endeavor  to 
realize  the  force,  and  to  comply  with  the  requisition 
of  that  precept,  (Jroiv  in  grdee^  and  in  tfie  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  and  Savior  'le^us  Christ. 

In  proportion  as  the  principles  of  true  piety  are 
vio-orous  in  your  heart,  you  may  be  expected  to  fill 
up  the  wide  circumference  of  pastoral  duty.  For 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  a  minister,  if  tolerably 
furnished  with  gifts,  will  be  remarkably  deficient,  or 
negligent,  in  any  known  branch  of  pastoral  obligation. 
while  his  heart  is  alive  to  the  enjoyments  and  to  the 
duties  of  the  christian  character.  It  is  from  the  pas- 
tor's defects  considered  under  the  notion  of  a  disciple. 
that  his  principal  difficulties  and  chief  dangers  arise. 
For,  my  Brother,  it  is  only  on  the  permanent  basis 
of  genuine  christian  piety,  that  your  pastoral  charac- 
ter can  be  established,  or  appear  with  respectability. 
in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament.  I  call  genuine 
christian  piety  permanent.  Because  every  thing  es- 
sential to  it  will  abide,  and  flourish  in  immortal  vig- 
or :  whereas  the  pastoral  office,  though  honorable  and 
important  when  connected  with  true  go^iliness,  must 
soon  be  laid  aside,  as  inconsistent  with  the  heavenly 
state. 

Take  heed  to  yourself,  lest  you  mistake  an  in- 
crease of  gifts  for  a  groirth  in  grace.  Your  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures,  your  abilities  for  explaining 
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"them,  and  your  ministerial  talents  in  general,  may 
considerably  increase,  by  reading,  study,  and  public 
exercise :  -while  real  godliness  is  far  from  flourishing 
in  your  heart.  For,  among  all  the  apostolic  cliurchcs, 
none  seem  to  have  abounded  more  in  the  enjoyment 
of  spiritual  gifts,  than  the  church  at  Corinth :  yet 
few  of  them  appear  to  have  been  in  a  more  unhappy 
state,  or  more  deserving  of  reproof.  I  have  long 
been  of  opinion,  my  Brother,  that  no  professors  of 
the  genuine  gospel  have  more  need  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  self-deception,  respecting  the  true  state 
of  religion  in  their  own  souls,  than  those  who  stated- 
ly dispense  the  gracious  truth.  For  as  it  is  their  call- 
ing and  their  bicsiness,  frequently  to  read  their  Bibles, 
and  to  think  much  on  spiritual  things — to  pray,  and 
preach,  and  often  to  converse  about  the  affairs  of 
piety ;  they  will,  if  not  habitually  cautious,  do  it  all 
ex  offi.cio,  or  merely  as  the  work  of  their  ministerial 
calling,  without  feeling  their  own  interest  in  it.  To 
grow  in  love  to  God,  and  in  zeal  for  his  honor,  in 
conformity  to  the  will  of  Christ,  and  in  heavenly- 
mindedness,  should  be  your  first  concern.  Look  well, 
therefore,  to  your  internal  character.  For  it  is  awful 
to  think  of  appearing  as  a  minister,  without  being 
really  a  Christian ;  or  of  any  one  officially  watching 
over  the  sauls  of  others,  who  is  habitually  unmind- 
ful of  his  own  immortal   interests. 

In  the  course  of  your  public  ministry,  and  in  a 
great  variety  of  instances,  you  may  perhaps  find  it 
impracticable  to  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  a  pre- 
cept, or  of  a  prohibition,  so  as  to  reach  its  full  mean- 
ing and  its  various  application,  without  feeling  your- 
self convicted  by  it.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  you  must 
fall  under  the  conviction  secretly  before  God,  and 
pray  over  it  with  undissemblcd  contrition ;  agreeably 
to  that  saying,  Thou  that  teachest  another,  teachest 
thou  not  thyself?     When  Ministers  hardly  ever  make 
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this  practical  application  of  their  public  admonitions 
and  cautions,  as  if  their  own  spiritual  interests  were 
not  concerned  in  them,  their  consciences  will  grow 
callous,  and  their  situation,  with  regard  to  eternity, 
extremely  dangerous.  For,  this  being  habitually 
neglected,  how  can  they  be  considered  as  ivalking 
HUMBLY  toith  G-od?  which,  nevertheless,  is  of  such 
essential  importance  in  the  christian  life,  that,  with- 
out it,  all  pretences  to  true  piety  are  vain.  Hence 
an  author,  of  no  small  repute  in  the  churches  of 
Christ,  says,  "  He  that  would  go  down  to  the  pit  in 
peace,  let  him  keep  up  duties  in  his  family  and 
closet ;  let  him  hear  as  often  as  he  can  have  oppor- 
tunity ;  let  him  speak  often  of  good  things ;  let  him 
leave  the  company  of  profane  and  ignorant  men, 
until^  he  have  obtained  a  great  repute  for  religion  ; 
let  him  preach,  and  labor  to  make  others  better  than 
he  himself;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  neglect  to  humble 
his  heart  to  ivalk  tvitJi  God  in  a  manifest  holiness 
and  7csef Illness,  and  he  vrill  not  fail  of  his  end." 

Take  heed  that  your  pastoral  office  j^rove  not  a 
snare  to  your  soul,  by  lifting  you  up  with  2^ride  and 
self-importance.  Forget  not  that  the  whole  of  your 
work  is  ministerial,  not  legislative — that  you  are  not 
a  lord  in  the  church,  but  a  servant — that  the  New 
Testament  attaches  no  honor  to  the  character  of  a 
pastor,  except  in  connection  with  his  humility  and 
benevolence,  his  diligence  and  zeal  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  great  Shepherd — and,  that  there  is  no 
character  upon  earth  which  so  ill  accords  with  a 
proud,  imperious,  haughty  spirit,  as  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian pastor. 

If  not  intoxicated  with  a  conceit  of  your  own 
wisdom  and  importance,  you  will  not,  when  presiding 
in  the  management  of  church  afftiirs,  labor  to  have 
every  motion  determined  according  to  your  own  in- 
clination.    For  this  would  savor  of  ecclesiastical  des- 
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potism,  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
congregational  order,  and  implicitly  grasping  at  a 
much  larger  degree  of  power,  and  of  responsibility, 
than  properly  falls  to  your  share. 

Nor,  if  this  caution  be  duly  regarded,  will  you 
consider  it  as  an  insult  on  either  your  ministerial  wis- 
dom, or  your  pastoral  dignity,  if  now  and  then  one 
or  another  of  your  people,  and  even  the  most  illit- 
erate among  them,  should  remind  you  of  some  real 
or  supposed  inadvertency  or  mistake,  either  in  doc- 
trine or  in  conduct ;  no,  not  though  it  be  in  blunt 
language,  and  quite  unfounded.  For  a  readiness  to 
take  offence  on  such  occasions  would  be  a  bar  to 
your  own  improvement ;  and,  perhaps,  in  articles, 
relatively  considered,  of  great  importance.  Nay,  in 
such  cases,  to  be  soon  irritated,  though  not  incon- 
sistent with  shining  abilities,  nor  yet  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  ministry,  would,  nevertheless,  be  an 
evidence  of  pride,  and  of  your  being,  as  a  Christian^ 
in  a  poor  feeble  state.  For,  to  be  easily  shoved  out 
of  the  way,  pushed  down,  as  it  were,  with  a  straw,  or 
caused  to  fall  into  sin,  by  so  feeble  an  impulse,  must 
be  considered  as  an  undoubted  mark  of  great  spirit- 
ual weakness.  Because  the  health  of  the  soul,  and 
the  vigor  of  the  spiritual  life  are  to  be  estimated,  not 
by  our  knowledge  and  gifts,  but  by  the  exercise  of 
Christian  graces,  in  cheerfully  performing  arduous 
labors  ;  in  surmounting  successive  difficulties  ;  and  in 
patiently  bearing  hardships,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus. 
Yes,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  your  spir- 
itual health  will  be  your  meekness  and  forbearance 
under  those  improprieties  of  treatment,  by  one  and 
another  of  your  people,  which  you  will  undoubtedly 
meet.  On  examining  ourselves  by  this  rule,  it  will 
plainly  appear,  I  presume,  that  though  many  of  us  in 
this  assembly  might,  v\^ith  regard  to  the  length  of  our 
Christian  profession,  be  justl}^  denominated  fathers, 
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yet,  with  reference  to  spiritual  stature  and  strength, 
we  deserve  no»  better  character  than  that  of  rickety 
children.  Think  not,  however,  that  I  advise  you 
always  to  tolerate  ignorant,  conceited,  and  petulant 
professors,  in  making  exceptions  to  your  ministry,  or 
in  calling  you  to  account  for  your  conduct,  without 
reason,  and  without  good  manners :  but  endeavor, 
with  impartiality  and  prudence,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween cases  of  this  kind.  Then  the  simple  and  sin- 
cere, though  improperly  officious,  will  not  be  treated 
with  resentful  harshness  ;  but  with  some  resemblance 
of  what  is  beautifully  denominated  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  alas  !  how  poorly 
we  imitate  our  Perfect  Pattern. 

It  is  of  such  high  importance  that  a  pastor  pos- 
sess the  government  of  his  own  temper,  and  a  toler- 
able share  of  prudence,  when  presiding  in  the  man- 
agement of  church  affairs,  that,  without  these,  hia 
general  integrity,  though  undisputed,  and  his  benevo- 
lence, though  usually  considered  as  exemplary,  v>^ill 
be  in  danger  of  impeachment  among  his  people. 
Nay,  notAvithstanding  the  fickleness  and  caprice  of 
many  private  professors  with  regard  to  their  ministers, 
it  has  long  appeared  probable  to  me,  that  a  majority 
of  those  uneasinesses,  animosities,  and  separations, 
which,  to  the  disgrace  of  religion,  take  place  between 
pastors  and  their  several  churches,  may  be  traced  up, 
either  to  the  unchristian  tempers,  to  the  gross  impru- 
dence, or  to  the  laziness  and  neglects  of  the  pastors 
themselves. 

Take  heed  to  yourself,  respecting  your  temper 
and  conduct  in  general.  Every  one  that  calls  him- 
self a  Christian  should  fairly  represent,  in  his  own 
dispositions  and  behavior,  the  moral  character  of  Je- 
sus. The  conversation  of  every  professor  should  not 
only  be  free  from  gross  defects ;  it  should  be  worthy 
of  general  imitation.     But  though  each  member  of 
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this  clmrcli  be  under  the  same  obligations  to  holiness 
as  yourself,  yet  your  spiritual  gifts,  your  ministerial 
office,  and  your  pastoral  relation,  suggest  a  variety 
of  motives  to  holiness  which  your  people  do  not  pos- 
sess. Make  it  your  diligent  concern,  therefore,  to 
set  your  hearers  a  bright  example,  formed  on  that 
perfect  model,  the  temper  and  conduct  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Yes,  my  Brother,  it  is  required  that  Pastors,  in 
their  own  persons  and  conduct,  especially  in  the  dis- 
charge of  ministerial  duties,  give  a  just  representa- 
tion of  the  doctrine  they  preach,  and  of  him  in 
whose  name  they  dispense  it.  But,  in  order  to  do 
this,  though  in  an  imperfect  manner,  what  integrity, 
benevolence,  humility,  meekness,  and  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God ;  what  self-denial  and  readiness  for 
bearing  the  cross ;  what  mortification  of  corrupt 
affections  and  inordinate  desires  of  earthly  things ; 
what  condescension  and  patience ;  what  contempt  of 
the  world  and  heavenly-mindedness  are  necessary, 
not  only  the  Scripture  declares,  but  the  nature  of  the 
thing  shows. 

Persons  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  true  na- 
ture and  genius  of  evangelical  doctrine,  will  be  always 
disposed  to  charge  the  gospel  itself  with  having  a 
strong  tendency  to  encourage  those  immoralities 
which  appear  in  the  character  of  its  professors,  and 
especially  of  those  that  preach  it.  Hence  an  apos- 
tle says,  G-iving  no  offence  in  anything^  that  the 
ministry  he  not  blamed.  For  what  can  persons, 
otherwise  uninformed,  with  more  appearance  of  rea- 
son conclude,  than  that  the  example  of  those  who 
propagate  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  is  an  authentic  specimen  of  its 
genuine  tendency  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all  those 
who  believe  and  avow  it  ?  In  the  ministry  of  relig- 
ious teachers,  there  is  an  implicit  language,  which  is 
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commonly  considered  by  their  hearers  as  importing 
that  what  they  do  and  are^  if  disgraceful,  is  the  ef- 
fect, not  of  their  natural  depravity,  or  of  peculiar 
temptations,  but  their  doctrinal  principles.  Hence 
the  ministers  of  Christ  are  commanded,  in  all  things 
to  show  them>selves  ptUterns  of  good  zvorks  :  to  be 
exa?nples  to  believers  in  ivord^  in  conversation^  in 
charity^  in  ^pirit^  infaitli^  in  pwriti/.  Yes,  my  Bro- 
ther, the  honor  and  preferm_ent  to  which  our  divine 
Lord  calls  his  ministers,  are,  to  give  a  just  represen- 
tation, in  their  own  conduct,  of  the  graces  of  his  per- 
son, and  the  holiness  of  his  doctrine,  to  others.  For 
whatever  apparent  splendid  advantages  a  man  may 
iiave,  with  reference  to  the  ministry,  if  they  do  not 
enable  him  the  more  effectually,  in  his  Christian 
course  and  ministerial  work,  to  express  the  humility, 
the  meekness,  the  self-denial,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
Chief  Shepherd,  together  with  the  holiness  of  the 
doctrine  he  teaches,  they  will  i^dound  but  little  to 
his  account  another  day. 

I  will  now  adopt  the  words  of  our  Lord,  and  say, 
Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness.  That  evil 
turn  of  heart  which  i-s  here  prescribed  with  such  en- 
ergy and  such  authority,  is,  thi-ough  the  false  names 
it  assumes,  and  the  pleas  which  it  makes,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  extremely  subtle  and  equally  pernicious* 
It  evidently  stands  opposed,  in  Scripture,  to  content- 
ment with  the  allotments  of  Providence,  to  spiritual 
mindedness,  and  to  real  piety.  It  is  an  extremely 
evil  disposition  of  the  heart,  of  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, very  little  account  is  made  by  the  generality  of 
those  who  profess  the  gospel  of  divine  grace,  except 
when  it  procures  the  stigma  of  penuriousness,  or  the 
charge  of  injustice.  But,  whatever  excuses  or  pal- 
liatives may  be  invented,  either  to  keep  the  con- 
sciences of  covetous  professors  quiet,  or  to  support  a 
good  opinion  of  others  respecting  the  reality  of  their 
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piety,  the  New  Testament  declares  them  unworthy  of 
communion  in  a  church  of  Christ,  and  classes  them 
with  persons  of  profligate  hearts  and  lives.  The  ex-  ^ 
istence  and  habitual  operation  of  this  evil,  therefore, 
must  be  considered  as  forming  a  character  for  hell. 
Nor  need  I  inform  you,  that,  for  a  long  course  of 
ages,  myriads  of  those  who  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Christian  Ministers,  have  been  so  notorious  for  an  ava- 
ricious disposition,  for  a  love  of  secular  honors,  and  for 
the  lust  of  clerical  domination,  as  greatly  to  pro- 
mote infidelity,  and  expose  Christianity  to  contempt. 
Take  heed,  then,  and  beware  of  eovetousness. 
For  neither  the  comfort,  the  honor,  nor  the  usefulness 
of  a  man  8  life  eonsisteth  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  lohich  he  possesseth.  Let  your  conversation  be 
without  covetousness  ;  and  possessing  the  necessaries 
of  life,  without  being  indebted  to  any  man,  be  content 
with  such  things  as  you  have  :  for  He  who  governs  the 
world  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee.  For  as  a  man's  happiness  does  not  consist  in 
things,  but  in  thoughts,  that  abundance  after  which 
the  carnal  heart  so  eagerly  pants  is  adapted  to 
gratify — not  the  demands  of  reason,  much  less  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  nor  yet  the  legitimate  and  so- 
ber claims  of  appetite,  but — a  fond  imagination ; 
pride  of  show ;  the  love  of  secular  influence  ;  the  lust 
of  dominion ;  and  a  secret  desire  of  lying  as  little  as 
possible  at  the  mercy  of  Providence.  I  have  some- 
where seen  it  reported  of  Socrates,  the  prince  of  pa- 
gan philosophers,  that  on  beholding  a  great  variety  of 
costly  and  elegant  articles  exposed  to  sale,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  How  many  things  are  here  that  I  do  not 
want  1 "  So,  my  Brother,  when  entering  the  abode  of 
wealth  we  behold  the  stately  mansion,  the  numerous 
accommodations,  the  elegant  furniture, 'the  luxurious 
table,  the  servants  in  waiting,  and  the  fashionable 
finery  of  each  individual's  apparel ;  with  what  pro^ 
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priety  and  emphasis  ought  each  of  us  to  exclaim, 
"  How  many  things  are  here  which  I  do  not  want ; 
which  would  do  me  no  good,  and  after  which  I  have 
no  desire."  For  we  should  not  forget  who  it  was  that 
said,  How  hardly  shall  a  rich  man  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ! 

I  said,  Possessing  the  necessaries  of  life  without 
being  indebted  to  any  man.  For  this  purpose  reso- 
lutely determine  to  live,  if  practicable,  within  the 
bounds  of  your  income  ;  not  only  so  as  to  keep  out  of 
debt,  but,  if  possible,  to  spare  something  for  the  poor. 
Supposing,  my  Brother,  that,  either  through  the  af- 
flicting hand  of  God,  or  the  criminal  neglect  of  your 
people,  unavoidable  straits  approach  ;  be  not  afraid 
of  looking  poverty  in  the  face,  as  if  it  were,  in  itself 
considered,  a  disgraceful  evil.  For  poverty  is  a  very 
innocent  thing,  and  absolutely  free  from  deserved  in- 
famy, except  when  found  in  scandalous  company. 
But  if  its  forerunner  and  associates  be  pride,  laziness, 
a  fondness  for  good  living,  a  want  of  economy,  and 
the  contracting  of  debts  without  a  probability  of 
paying  them,  it  deserves  detestation,  and  merits  con- 
tempt— is  inconsistent  with  virtuous  conduct,  and 
must  gradually  sink  the  character  of  any  minister. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  found  closly  connected  with 
humility  and  patience,  with  diligence,  frugality,  and 
integrity — such  integrity  as  impels,  for  instance,  to 
wear  a  thread-bare  coat,  rather  than  to  run  into  debt 
for  a  new  one  ;  to  live  on  the  meanest  wholesome  food, 
or  to  go  with  half  a  meal,  rather  than  contract  a  debt 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  discharged ;  such  penury  will 
never  disgrace  either  the  minister  himself,  or  the 
cause  of  Jesus  Christ.  Not  the  minister  himself 
Because  in  the  purest  state  of  Christianity,  the  most 
eminent  servants  of  our  divine  Lord  were  sometimes 
distressed  with  want  of  both  decent  apparel  and  nec- 
essary food.     Not  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ.     For  his 
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kingdom  not  being  of  this  ivorld,  but  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  it  can  not  be  either  adorned  by  riches,  or  dis- 
graced by  poverty.  Besides,  the  ministers  of  evan- 
gelical truth  must  be  poor  indeed,  if  in  humbler  cir- 
cumstances than  Jesus  himself  was,  when  proclaiming 
the  glad  tidings  of  his  kingdom.  It  must,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  that,  so  far  as  a  faithful  pastor  is 
reduced  to  the  embarrassments  of  poverty  merely  by 
his  people  withholding  those  voluntary  supplies  which 
they  were  well  able  to  have  afforded,  and  to  which,  in 
common  justice,  equally  as  by  the  appointment  of 
Christ,  he  had  an  undoubted  right,  the  best  of  causes 
is  disgraced,  and  the  offendei-s  are  exposed  to  severe 
censure. 

Were  a  pastor  driven  to  the  painful  alternative 
of  either  entering  into  some  lawful  secular  employ- 
ment, or  of  continuing  his  pastoral  relation  and  stated 
ministrations,  in  a  course  of  embarrassment  by  debts 
which  he  could  not  pay ;  the  former  would  become  hia 
duty.  Not  only  because  we  ought  never  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come ;  but  also  because  it  is  much 
more  evident  that  he  ought  to  owe  no  man  anything^ 
than  it  is  that  the  Lord  ever  called  him  to  the  min- 
istry, or  qualified  him  for  it.  But,  if  necessity  do 
not  impel,  the  following  passage  seems  to  have  the 
force  of  a  negative  precept,  respecting  the  Christian 
pastor :  No  man  thcet  warreth^  entangleth  himself  with 
the  affairs  of  this  life  ;  that  he  may  please  him  who 
hath  chosen  him  to  he  a  soldier,  A  pastor  should  be 
very  cautious,  not  only  of  entering,  unnecessarily, 
into  stated  secular  employment ;  but  also  of  accept- 
ing any  trust,  though  apparently  advantageously,  in 
which  the  preservation  and  the  management  of  prop- 
erty are  confided  to  his  integrity  and  prudence.  For 
so  critically  observed  is  the  conduct  of  a  man  that 
has  the  management  of  another's  pecuniary  affairs, 
and  so  delicate  is  a   minister's  character,  that  he  is 
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in  peculiar  danger  of  exposing  himself  to  censure, 
and  of  injuring  his  public  usefulness,  by  such  en- 
gagements* 

Take  heed^  I  will  venture  to  add,  take  heed  to  your 
second-self^  in  the  person  of  your  tvife.  As  it  is  of 
high  importance  for  a  young  minister  in  single  life, 
to  behave  with  the  utmost  delicacy  in  all  his  inter- 
course with  female  friends,  treating  with  peculiar  cau- 
tion those  of  them  that  are  unmarried ;  and  as  it  be- 
hooves him  to  pay  the  most  conscientious  regard  to 
religious  character,  when  choosing  a  companion  for 
life ;  so,  when  in  the  conjugal  state,  his  tenderest  at» 
tention  is  due  to  the  domestic  happiness  and  the  spir- 
itual interests  of  his  wife.  This  obligation,  my  Bro- 
ther, manifestly  devolves  upon  you  as  being  already 
a  husband  and  a  father.  Next  after  your  own  soul, 
therefore,  your  wife  and  your  children  evidently 
claim  the  most  affectionate,  conscientious,  and  pious 
care. 

Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  doubted  that  many  a 
devout  and  amiable  woman  has  given  her  hand  to  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  in  preference  to  a  private 
Christian,  though  otherwise  equally  deserving,  in  san- 
guine expectation,  by  so  doing,  of  enjoying  peculiar 
spiritual  advantages  in  the  matrimonial  relation. 
But,  alas !  there  is  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that 
not  a  few  individuals  among  those  worthy  females, 
have  often  reflected  to  the  following  effect : 

"  I  have,  indeed,  married  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  but  I  do  not  find  in  him  the  affectionate  domes- 
tic instructor  for  either  myself  or  my  children.  My 
husband  is  much  esteemed  amons  his  reliofious  ac- 
quamtance,  as  a  respectable  Christian  character ;  but 
his  example  at  home  is  far  from  being  delightful. 
Affable,  condescending,  and  pleasing  in  the  parlors 
of  religious  friends;  but,  frequently,  either  trifling 
and  unsavory,  or  imperious  and  unsocial,  in  his  own 
31* 
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family.  Preferring  the  opportunity  of  being  enter- 
tained at  a  plentiful  table,  and  of  conversing  Tvitli  the 
wealthy,  the  polite,  and  the  sprightly,  to  the  homely 
fare  of  his  own  family,  and  the  company  of  his  wife 
and  children,  he  often  spends  his  afternoons  and  even- 
ings from  home,  until  so  late  an  hour,  that  domestic 
worship  is  either  omitted  or  performed  in  a  hasty  and 
slovenly  manner,  with  scarcely  the  appearance  of  de- 
votion. Little  caring  for  my  soul,  or  for  the  manage- 
ment of  our  growing  oflfspring,  he  seems  concerned 
for  hardly  any  thing  more,  than  keeping  fair  with  his 
people,  relative  to  which  I  have  often  calmly  remon- 
strated, and  submissively  entreated,  but  all  in  vain. 
SuiTounded  with  little  ones,  and  attended  with 
straits ;  destitute  of  the  sympathies,  the  instructions, 
the  consolations,  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  affectionate  heart  of 'a  pious  husband,  con- 
nected with  the  gifts  of  an  evangelical  minister,  I 
pour  out  my  soul  to  God,  and  mourn  in  secret." 
Such,  there  is  ground  of  apprehension,  has  been  the 
sorrowful  soliloquy  of  many  a  minister's  pious,  dutiful, 
and  prudent  wife.  Take  heed,  then,  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  your  second-self. 

To  this  end,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
when  impelled  by  duty,  spend  your  evenings  at  home. 
Yes,  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  let  your 
family  and  your  study  receive  their  demands  on  your 
presence,  in  the  lively  performance  of  social  and 
secret  devotion.  Thus  there  will  be  reason  to  hope 
that  domestic  order  and  sociability,  the  improvement 
of  your  own  understanding,  and  communion  with  God, 
Avill  all  be  promoted. 

Guard  habitually  against  every  appearance  of  im- 
prudent intercourse,  and  every  indelicate  familiarity 
with  the  most  virtuous  and  pious  of  your  female 
friends.  Be  particularly  cautious  of  paying  frequent 
visits  to  any  single  woman  who  lives  alone  ;  otherwise, 
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your  conduct  may  soon  fall  under  the  suspicion  of 
your  neighbors,  and  also  of  your  own  wife,  so  as  to 
become  her  daily  tormentor,  even  while  she  believes 
you  innocent  of  the  great  transgression.  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  conscience  bears 
witness  to  the  purity  of  your  conduct,  and  the  piety 
of  your  motives :  for,  in  matters  of  such  a  delicate 
nature,  there  should  not  be  the  least  shadow  of  a 
ground  either  to  support  suspicion  or  to  excite  sur- 
mise. There  is  need  for  us,  my  Brother,  to  watch 
and  pray  against  the  greatest  sins — even  against  those 
to  which,  perhaps,  we  never  perceived  ourselves  to  be 
much  inclined.  For,  alas  I  we  have  sometimes  heard 
of  apparently  pious  and  evangelical  ministers  falling 
into  such  enormous  crimes  as  not  only  disgrace  reli- 
gion, but  degrade  humanity. 

Of  late,  I  have  been  much  affected  with  the  fol- 
lowing reflection  :  "  Though,  if  not  greatly  deceived,  I 
have  had  some  degree  of  experimental  acquaintance 
with  Jesus  Christ  for  almost  forty  years  ;  though  I 
have  borne  the  ministerial  character  for  upwards  of 
twenty-five  years ;  though  1  have  been,  perhaps,  of 
some  little  use  in  the  church  of  God.;  and  though  I 
have  had  a  greater  share  of  esteem  among  religious 
people  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect ;  yet,  after 
all,  it  is  possible  for  me,  in  one  single  hour  of  temp- 
tation, to  blast  my  character — to  ruin  my  public  use- 
fulness— and  to  render  my  warmest  Christian  friends 
ashamed  of  owning  me.  Hold  thou  me  up,  0  Lord, 
and  I  shall  be  safe!"  Ah!  Brother,  there  is  little 
reason  for  any  of  us  to  be  high  minded  :  and,  there- 
fore, Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  always. 

Take  heed  to  yourself,  with  regard  to  the  diligent 
improvement  of  your  talents  and  opportunities,  in  the 
zvhole  course  of  your  ministry.  It  behooves  you,  as  a 
public  teacher,  to  spend  much  of  your  time  in  reading 
and  in  study.    Of  this  you  are  convinced,  and  will  act, 
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I  trust,  agreeably  to  that  conviction.  For  suitable 
means  must  be  used,  not  only  in  your  public  ministry, 
in  season,  and  out  of  season,  for  the  good  of  others ; 
but  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  your  own  mind, 
in  an  acquaintance  with  divine  truth.  Yes,  my 
Christian  friend,  this  is  necessary^  that  your  ability  to 
feed  the  flock  tvith  hnoivledge  and  understanding 
may  be  increased ;  that  your  own  heart  may  be  more 
deeply  tinctured  with  evangelical  principles  ;  that  you 
may  be  the  better  prepared  for  every  branch  of  paS' 
toral  duty,  and  for  every  trying  event  that  may  occur. 
For  who  can  reasonably  deny  the  necessity  of  dili- 
gence in  the  use  of  means,  adapted  respectively,  to 
promote  your  own  ministerial  improvement,  and  to 
obtain  the  great  objects  of  your  pastoral  office,  any 
more  than  to  a  rational  prospect  of  success,  in  the 
management  of  secular  business  ?  Be,  then,  as  care- 
ful to  improve  opportunities  of  both  obtaining  and 
imparting  spiritual  benefits,  as  the  prudent  and  as- 
siduous tradesman  or  mechanic  is  to  promote  the 
legitimate  designs  of  his  professional  calling. 

If  a  minister  of  the  gospel  behave  with  Christian 
decorum,  possess  tolerable  abilities  for  his  work,  and 
having  his  heart  in  it,  be  habitually  industrious,  there 
is  reason  to  conclude,  that,  in  the  common  course  of 
Providence,  he  shall  not  labor  in  vain.  As  nobody, 
however,  wonders  that  a  merchant,  or  a  manufacturer, 
who,  having  no  pleasure  in  his  employment,  neglects 
his  affairs,  and  behaves  as  if  he  thought  himself  above 
his  business,  does  not  succeed,  but  becomes  bankrupt ; 
so,  if  a  minister  be  seldom  any  further  engaged,  either 
in  the  study  of  truth,  or  in  the  public  exercises  of  re- 
ligion, than  seems  necessary  to  his  continuance  with 
decency  in  the  pastoral  station,  there  is  no  reason  to 
wonder,  if  his  public  devotion  be  without  savor,  and 
his  preaching  without  success.  The  church  of  which 
such  a  minister  is  the  pastor,  seems   completely  war- 
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ranted  to  cry  in  his  ears,  Take  heed  to  the  ministry 
which  thou  hast'  received  in  the  Lord,  that  thou  fidjil 
it. 

Take  heed  to  yourself,  respecting  the  motives  by 
which  you  are  influenced  in  all  your  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain useful  knoiuledge.  For  if  you  read  and  study 
chiefly  that  you  may  cut  a  respectable  figure  in  the 
pulpit,  or  to  obtain  and  increase  popular  applause, 
the  motiv^e  is  carnal,  base,  and  unworthy  a  man  of 
God.  Yet,  detestable  in  the  sight  of  Him  who 
searches  the  heart  as  that  motive  is,  there  'svill  be  the 
greatest  necessity  for  you  to  guard  against  it  as  a  be- 
setting evil.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  hard  for  a  minister 
habitually  to  read  and  study  with  becoming  diligence, 
without  being  under  this  corrupt  influence,  as  it  is  for 
a  tradesman  prudently  to  manage  a  lucrative  business, 
without  seekino;  the  orratification  of  a  covetous  dis- 
position,  yet  both  the  minister  and  the  tradesman  must 
either  guard  against  these  pernicious  evils,  or  be  in 
danorer  of  sinkino:  in  final  ruin. 

Besides,  whatever  be  the  motives  which  principally 
operate  in  your  private  studies,  it  is  highly  probable 
those  very  motives  will  have  their  influence  in  the  pul- 
pit. If,  when  secretly  studying  the  word  of  God,  it 
was  your  chief  concern  to  know  the  divine  will,  that 
you  might,  with  integrity  and  benevolence,  lay  it  be- 
fore your  people  for  their  benefit ;  it  is  likely  the 
same  holy  motive  will  attend  you  in  public  service. 
But  if  a  thirst  of  popularity,  or  a  lust  of  applause, 
had  the  principal  influence  in  the  choice  of  your  sub- 
ject, and  in  your  meditations  upon  it,  there  will  be 
no  reason  for  surprise,  if  you  should  be  under  the 
same  detestable  bias,  when  performing  your  public 
labor. 

Study  your  discourses,  therefore,  with  a  devotion- 
al disposition.  To  this  you  are  bound  by  the  very 
nature    of  the  case,  as  a  Christian  minister.      For, 
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when  the  Bible  is  before  you,  it  is  the  word  of  God 
on  which  you  meditate,  and  the  work  of  God  you  are 
preparing  to  perform.  It  is  reported  of  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather,  "  That  in  studying  and  preparing  them,  he 
he  would  endeavor  to  make  even  that  an  exercise  of 
devotion  for  his  own  soul.  Accordingly  his  way  was, 
at  the  end  of  every  paragraph,  to  make  a  pause,  and 
endeavor  to  make  his  own  soul  feel  some  holy  impres 
sion  of  the  truths  contained  in  it.  This  he  thought 
would  be  an  excellent  means  of  delivering  his  sermons 
with  life  and  spirit,  and  warming  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple by  them  ;  and  so  he  f6und  it."* 

It  is,  indeed,  an  easy  thing  for  a  preacher  to  make 
loud  professions  of  regard  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  immortal  souls,  as  the  ruling  motive  in 
his  ministerial  conduct ;  but  experience  has  taught 
me  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  any  minister  to  act 
suitably  to  such  professions.  For  as  that  pride  which 
is  natural  to  our  species,  impels  the  generality  of 
mankind  to  wish  for  eminence  rather  than  usefulness, 
in  this  or  the  other  station,  so  it  is  with  ministers  of 
the  word.  Forty  years  ago  I  saw  but  little  need  of 
this  caution,  compared  with  that  conviction  of  its 
necessity  which  I  now  have.  A  preacher,  of  the  real 
gospel,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  may  appear  exceedingly 
earnest  and  very  faithful  in  his  public  labors,  as  if 
his  only  design  were  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth, 
the  happiness  of  men,  and  the  honor  of  God ;  while, 
nevertheless,  he  is  more  concerned  to  figure  away  at 
the  head  of  a  large  body  of  people  in  the  religious 
world,  than  to  advance  the  genuine  interests  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  the  felicity  of  his  fellow-mortals. 
What  is  it  but  this  detestable  pride,  that  makes  any 
of  us  ministers  take  more  pleasure  in  perceiving  our 
labors  made  useful  to  the  rich,  the  learned,  and  the 
polite,  than  to  the  poor,  the  illiterate,  and  the  vulgar? 

*  Abridgment  of  Dr.  C.  Mather's  Life,  p.  38 
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It  is,  I  presume,  principally,  because  it  adds  conse- 
quence to  our  own  characters,  to  have  wealthy,  well- 
educated,  and  polished  persons  in  our  churches.  Je- 
sus, however,  in  the  time  of  his  personal  ministry, 
was  far  from  being  influenced  by  any  such  motive,  and 
equally  far  from  showing  the  least  predilection  for 
persons  of  promising  dispositions,  on  any  such 
grounds.  Witness  his  behavior  to  Nicodemus,  to  the 
young  Ruler,   and  to  the  Nobleman  at   Capernaum. 

I  will  add,  what  is  it  but  the  same  depravity  of 
heart  which  frequently  renders  us  much  more  atten- 
tive to  our  wealthy  friends  than  we  are  to  our  poor 
brethren,  in  times  of  affliction  ?  even  though  we  be 
well  assured  that  there  is  little  danger  of  the  rich 
being  overlooked  in  their  sorrows.  Hoary  as  I  now 
am*  in  the  ministry,  and  accustomed  as  I  have  been 
to  hear  conscience  cry  out  against  me  for  this,  that, 
and  the  other  omission  of  duty,  I  do  not  recollect  that 
it  ever  charged  me  with  neglecting  any  person  in 
plentiful  circumstances  when  deeply  afflicted,  and  re- 
questing my  visits.  But,  alas  !  I  do  recollect  having 
frequently  heard  conscience,  with  a  frowning  aspect, 
and  angry  tone,  either  demanding,  "  Wouldst  thou  be 
thus  backward  to  undergo  some  little  inconvenience, 
in  visiting  a  wealthy  patient?"  or  declaring,  "  That 
afflicted  brother  would  not,  through  mere  forgetful- 
ness,  have  been  recently  disappointed  of  thy  pres- 
ence, conversation  and  prayers,  had  he  not  been  an 
obscure  and  a  poor  man.  Had  he  been  less  deserv- 
ing of  thy  compassionate  regard,  he  w^ould  have  been 
favored  with  it."  Alas,  my  Brother,  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  few  ministers,  on  this  ground  stand  per- 
fectly free  from  censure,  at  the  bar  of  a  tender  con- 
science ! 

As  you  should  take  heed  to  yourself,  respecting 
the    principles  on  which  you  act,  and  the   ends  at 

*  A.  D.  1805. 
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which  you  aim,  in  your  preparations  for  the  pulpit ; 
so  it  behooves  you  to  be  still  more  careful  in  these 
respects,  when  you  enter  on  public  service*  For  then 
you  professedly  appear,  as  a  guilty  creature,  to  adore 
ftt  the  feet  of  Eternal  Majesty,  as  a  minister  of  the 
Divine  Jesus,  to  perform  his  work,  and  as  the  servant 
of  this  church,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  its 
members.  Endeavor,  therefore,  always  to  enter  your 
pLilpit,  under  the  force  of  this  conviction  i  "  I  am  an 
apostate  creature,  and  going  to  worship  the  omni- 
scient God :  a  wretch  who  deserves  to  perish,  yet 
looking  to  sovereign  mercy :  a  sinner  called  by  the 
gospel,  and  trusting  in  the  great  atonement ;  confess- 
edly insufficient  for  the  great  work  on  which  I  am 
entering,  but  relying  on  the  aids  of  grace."  This 
will  produce  deep  solemnity,  tempered  with  devout 
delight :  which  mixture  of  holy  awe  and  sacred  pleas* 
ure  should  accompany  the  Christian,  and  especially 
the  Christian  minister,  whenever  he  approaches  the 
Supreme. 

Remarkable  and  important  is  that  saying,  Let  us 
have  grace  wherebi/  we  may  serve  God  aceeptablt/,  with 
reverence  and  godly  fear :  for  our  G-od  is  a  consuming 
fire.  Very  observable  also  is  the  language  of  David ; 
I  will  go  to  the  altar  of  God,  to  God  my  exceeding 
joy.  May  the  import  of  these  passages  united,  ex- 
ert its  force  on  yoUr  very  soul,  whenever  you  take 
the  lead  in  public  worship  I  Then  your  graces  as  a 
Christian,  and  your  gifts  as  a  minister,  will  be  exer- 
cised at  the  same  time.  Your  graces  being  excited, 
you  have  communion  with  God :  your  gifts  being  ex- 
erted, the  people  are  edified.  Whereas,  were  you  to 
enter  the  pulpit  merely  to  exercise  your  ministerial 
talents,  though  others  might  be  fed  by  the  truths  de- 
livered, your  own  soul  would  starve.  This,  I  fear,  is 
the  case  of  many  who  preach  the  gospel. 

But,  what  a  figure,  in  the  eye  of  Omniscience, 
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must  that  prcachel'  make,  wlio  is  not  habitually  de- 
sirous of  exercing  devout  affections  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  publio  work  !  Like  an  index  on  the  high- 
road, he  directs  others  in  the  way  to  heaven,  but  he 
walks  not  in  it  himself.  He  may  prophecy  with  Ba- 
laam, or  preach  with  Judas,  his  learning  and  know'* 
ledge,  his  natural  parts  and  spiritual  gifts,  may  excite 
admiration  and  be  Useful  to  others ;  but  being  desti^ 
tute  of  internal  devotion,  his  heart  is  not  right  with 
God,  and  he  is  a  wretched  creature.  hSoundln(j  brass^ 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal.,  is  the  character  by  which  he  is 
known  in  sacred  Scripture. 

When,  however,  commencing  public  service,  it  is 
needful  to  remember  that  you  appear,  not  only  as  a 
worshipper  of  God,  but  as  a  minister  of  Christ*  Be* 
ing  such,  it  is  your  indispensable  duty  to  preach 
Christ  and  not  yourself:  that  is,  with  sincerity  and  ar* 
dor,  to  aim  at  displaying  the  glories  of  his  person, 
and  the  riches  of  his  grace,  the  spirituality  of  hia 
kingdom,  and  the  excellence  of  his  government ;  not 
your  own  ingenuity,  or  eloquence — your  parts,  or 
learning*  Guard  then,  my  Brother,  as  against  the 
most  pernicious  evil ;  guard,  as  for  your  very  life, 
against  converting  the  gospel  ministry  into  a  vehicle  to 
exibit  your  own  excellence,  or  prostituting  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  crucified  to  the  gratification  of  your  pride, 
or  that  it  may  be  a  pander  to  your  praise*  For 
who  can  estimate  the  magnitude  of  that  guilt  which  is 
included  in  such  conduct?  Yet  with  this  enormous 
and  horrible  evil,  I  cannot  forbear  suspecting,  many 
ministers  are  more  or  less  chargeable.  Nay,  to  the 
commission  of  this  outrage  on  the  honor  of  Christ 
and  of  grace,  every  minister  should  consider  himself 
as  liable.  For  so  polluted  are  our  hands,  that,  with- 
out grace  preventing,  we  may  defile  every  thing  we 
touch.  So  depraved  are  our  hearts,  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  committing  a  robbery  on  the  glory  of  our 
32 
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dirine  Lord,  even  vhen  it  is  our  professed  business  to 
exalt  it.  As.  when  entering  on  public  devotion,  tou 
should  endeavor  to  act  becoming  vour  character,  under 
the  notion  of  a  guilty  creature,  in  audience  with  the 
King  Eternal.  a«  a  minister  of  Christ,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  display  his  glory :  so  you  are  further  to 
consider  yourself  as  the  servant  of  this  chtirch' 
When  stamiing  up  to  ad<iress  your  people,  it  should 
ever  be  with  an  earnest  desire  of  promoting  their  hap- 
piness. They  have  chosen  you  to  the  pastoral  office  : 
Tou  having  accepted  their  invitation,  and  being  now 
solemnlv  ordained  to  the  important  ser^*ice,  that  mu- 
tual agreement,  and  interesting  transactions  of  this 
dav,  should  operate  as  a  threefold  motive  to  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  your  public  work.  Yes.  you  are 
bound  affectionately  to  aim  at  doing  them  good,  by 
laving  divine  truth  before  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
is'adapte^i  to  enlighten  their  minds,  to  affect  their 
hearts,  and  to  promote  their  e«iification. 

Though  the  occasional  excersise  of  your  ministerial 
talents  in  other  places,  may  be  both  lawful  and  com- 
mendable, yet.  as  it  is  here  only  that  you  stand  in  the 
pastoral  relation,  you  ought  except  in  extraordinary 
cases,  to  fill  this  pulpit  yourself,  and  not  leave  the 
deacons  to  procure  supplies,  in  a  precarious  manner, 
while  TOU  are  serving  some  other  community.  It  is 
here  as  a  public  teacher,  that  your  proper  business 
lies :  and  here,  at  the  usual  times  of  assembling  your 
voice  must  be  heard.  "When  the  pastor  of  a  church 
discovers  an  inclination  to  avail  himself  of  almost  any 
pretext  for  being  absent  from  his  people,  in  order  to 
serve  others :  he  gi^es  reason  of  suspicion,  whatever 
his  pretences  may  be.  that  either  filthy  lucre,  or  a  lust 
of  popularity,  has  too  much  place  in  his  heart ;  and 
that  he  accepted  the  pastoral  office,  rather  as  an  article 
of  convenience,  than  as  a  matter  of  duty.  It  is  indeed, 
much  to  be  lamented,  that  though  dissenting  ministers 
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in  general  jnstlv  exclaim  against  the  non-residence  and 
the  holding  of  pluralities,  which  are  so  common  amon^^ 
the  clergy  :  vet  the  conduct  of  some  pastors  amon^  the 
>onconformist5  makes  near  approaches  to  that  orpiu- 
ralities  in  our  national  establi^lmient,  and  is  a  riolation 
of  fiasDral  dutr. 

You  should  seek,  with  peculiar  care,  to  obtain  the 
approbation  of  conscience  in  each  of  tout  hearers:  as 
appears  bv  the  following  wor«ls :  By  mamtfestaiwn  <ff 
the  truth,  commending  oursihe^  to  every  mani  con- 
ieience  in  the  *ight  of  acd.     This  iUustrious  passage 
presents  us  with  a  view  of  Paul  in  the  pulpit :  and^'a 
very  solemn  appearance  he  makes.     He  has  just  been 
adoring  in  secret,  at  the  feet  of  the  most  high,  and, 
recent  from  converse  with  the  most  holv,  he  is  now 
going  to  ad.lress  his  fellow  sinners.     Penetrated  with 
the  miportance  of  his  office,  and  the  s^zJemnirv  of  his 
present  situajion,  he  manifestly  rzixs — he  seems  to 
TREMBLE.     Xor  need  we  wonder :  for  the  subject  on 
which  he   is  to  speak,  the  object  he  has  in  view,  and 
the  witness   of  his   conduct,  are  all  interesting^  and 
solemn  to  the  last  degree.     Truth,  Consclexce,  and 
^-'^ — ^^^  most  important  and  impressive  thotights 
that  can  enter  the  human  mind — pervade  his  very  soul. 
Evangelical  truth  is  the  subject  of  his  discssaon : 
the  approbation  of  coxsciks-ce  is  the  object  of  his  de- 
sire ;  and  the  omniscient  Holt  Oxe  is  the  witness  of 
his  conduct.     An  example,  this,  which  you  and  L  and 
every  minister   of  the  word  are   bound   to  imitate. 
Make  it  your  dilligent  endeavor,  then,  to  obtain  the 
approbation  of  conscience,  from  all  that  hear  von: 
for  without  deferring  that,  none  of  your  public  labors 
can  be  to  your  honor,  or  turn  to  pour  own  account  in 
the  great  day  of  the  Lord, 

A  minister  may  say  thin^  that  are  pn^oundlj 
learned,  and  very  ingenious:  that  are  unomioiilT- 
pretty  and  extremely  pleading  to  the  generality  of  hia 
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hoaiers,  without  aiming  to  reach  their  consciences, 
and  to  impress  their  hearts,  either  by  asserting  divine 
authorit}^  or  by  displaying  divine  grace.  When  this 
is  the  case,  he  obtains,  it  may  be  from  superficial 
hearers,  the  reward  which  he  sought,  for  he  is  greatly 
admired  and  applauded.  But  alas  !  the  unawakened 
sinner  is  not  alarmed ;  the  hungry  soul  is  not  fed ; 
and  the  Father  of  mercies  is  defrauded  of  that  rever- 
ence and  confidence,  of  that  love  and  obedience,  which 
a  faithful  declaration  of  the  gracious  and  sanctifying 
truth  might  have  produced.  Yes,  my  Brother,  it  is 
much  to  be  suspected,  that  many  ministers  have  re- 
commended themselves  to  the  fancies,  the  tastes,  the 
affjctions  of  their  hearers  ;  wdio  never  deserved,  and 
who  never  had,  in  a  serious  hour,  the  approbation  of 
their  consciences. 

Be  ambitions,  therefore,  of  obtaining  and  preserv- 
ing the  suffrage  of  conscience  in  your  favor,  whether 
admired  and  honored  with  verbal  applause,  or  not. 
For  it  is  evident  from  observation,  that  a  preacher 
who  is  endued  Avith  a  competent  share  of  learning  and 
fine  parts,  a  retentive  memory  and  good  elocution, 
may  recommend  himself  to  the  admiration  of  great 
numbers ;  while  their  consciences,  in  the  hour  of  sol- 
emn reflection,  bear  testimony  against  him.  Because, 
as  a  minister  may  have  all  those  engaging  qualifica- 
tions, while  habitually  proud  and  covetous,  deceitful 
and  vain,  so  the  conscience  never  feels  itself  interested 
in  the  fine  imagination,  the  genius  or  the  learning, 
Avhich  a  minister  discovers  in  his  public  services.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  my  Brother,  that  though  none 
of  us  can  command  success  to  our  labors,  were  we 
ever  so  pious,  diligent,  and  faithful ;  and  though  it 
may  not  be  in  our  power  to  obtain  the  applause  of 
literature,  of  genius,  or  of  address;  yet,  in  the  co;n- 
mon  course  of  things,  if  we  be  assiduous,  benevolent, 
and  upriglit  in  our  labors,  we  may  secure  the  appro- 
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bation  of  conscience,  in  the  generality  of  our  stated 
hearers ;  which  is  an  article  of  great  importance  to 
the  tranquility  of  a  minister's  own  breast* 

Now  my  young  friend,  if  you  keep  conscience  in 
view,  if  you  remember  that  God  himself  is  a  witness 
of  your  latent  motives,  and  of  your  public  labors,  you 
will  not  choose  an  obscure  text,  principally  that  you 
may  have  the  honor  of  explaining  it :  nor  will  you 
select  one  which  has  no  relation  to  the  subject  you 
mean  to  discuss,  in  order  that  your  acumen  may  shine, 
by  making  it  speak  what  it  never  thought.  The  more 
you  keep  the  approbation  of  conscience  and  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  your  eye,  the  more  dependent  will  you 
be  on  divine  assistance,  in  all  your  ministerial  ad- 
dresses. Yes,  bearing  in  mind,  on  every  occasion  of 
this  kind,  that  your  business  here  is  to  plead  for  the 
interests  of  evangelical  truth,  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  Him  who  is  the  truth  ;  you  can  not  but 
feel  your  incapacity,  and  look  for  assisiance  to  God, 
whose  cause  you  mean  to  promote.  The  more  you 
keep  the  consciences  of  men  and  the  presence  of  God 
in  your  view,  the  more  will  you  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  your  subject,  and  the  more  earnest  will 
you  be  in  addressing  your  hearers ;  for  that  minister 
must  have  a  strange  set  of  passions,  who  does  not  feel 
himself  roused  by  such  considerations.  The  more 
you  keep  the  approbation  of  conscience  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  God  in  remembrance,  the  less  will  you  be  dis- 
posed to  indulge  a  light  and  trifling  spirit,  and  the 
more  devotional  will  you  be,  in  the  course  of  your  ad- 
ministrations :  for  the  ordinances  of  God  are  too 
sacred  to  become  the  vehicle  of  entertainment,  and 
his  presence  is  too  solemn  to  permit  the  smile  of 
levity. 

Again  :     Keeping  the  consciences  of  men,  and  the 
Searcher  of   hearts  in  view,  it  will  afford  you  much 
more  pleasure  to  find,  that  persons  who  have  been 
32* 
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hearing  you,  left  the  place  bemoaning  their  apostate 
statej  and  very  deeply  abased  before  the  Most  Holy  ; 
than  to  be  informed^  that  they  greatly  admired  you 
as  a  preacher,  and  loudly  applauded  your  ministerial 
talents.  Because  for  a  person  to  depart  from  public 
worship,  in  raptures  with  the  minister's  abilities,  is 
no  proof  that  he  has  received  any  spiritual  benefit. 
But  if,  smitten  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  he  cry  out, — ■ 
IFrnu  shall  I  escape  the  lorath  to  cimie  ?  God  he  mer- 
ciful  to  me  a  sinner  !  Or  if  he  exclaim,  Wlio  is  a  god 
like  unto  our  God  ?  Hoiv  great  is  his  goodness,  and 
hou)  great  is  his  hcauty  !  What  shall  I  render  to  the 
Lord  for  all  his  benefits'^  then  it  looks  as  if  the 
preacher  had  commended  himself  to  his  conscience, 
and  as  if  the  truth  had  reached  his  heart.  For  lan- 
guage of  this  kind,  from  a  reflecting  hearer,  has  a  de« 
Votional  aspect,  and  gives  glory  to  God.  It  indicates 
a  soul,  either  as  being  apprehensive  of  deserved  ruin, 
or  as  rejoicing  in  revealed  mercy ;  as  having  a  good 
hope  through  grace,  or  as  revering  divine  authority. 
Whereas,  barely  to  admire  and  praise  the  preacher, 
is  quite  consistent  with  reigning  depravity,  and  with 
rooted  enmity  to  God.  As  it  is  written.  They  sit 
before  thee  as  my  people,  and  they  hear  thy  ivords — • 
With  their  mouth  they  show  much  love,  hut  their  heart 
goeth  after  tlieir  covetousness.  And  lo,  thou  art  unto 
them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant 
voice,  and  can  play  loell  on  an  instrument :  for  tJtey 
hear  thy  ivords,  but  they  do  them  not. 

Once  more :  In  proportion  as  the  approbation  of 
conscience,  and  the  inspection  of  God  are  properly 
kept  in  view,  the  pleasure  you  have,  arising  from 
verbal  commendations  of  professed  friends,  and  the 
pain  of  strong  opposition  from  the  avowed  enemies  of 
evangelical  truth,  will  be  diminished.  For  conscience 
does  not  often  express  itself  in  the  language  of  noisy 
applause ;  which,  when  free  from  hypocrisy,  is  com- 
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monly  the  fruit  of  a  weak  understanding,  under  the 
influence  of  strong  passions.  Hence  it  is  not  unfre- 
quent  for  those  who  have  been  the  most  liberal  in 
praising  a  minister,  to  be  found  among  the  first  Avho 
entirely  desert  his  ministry.  As  to  unfounded  cen- 
sures, and  violent  opposition ;  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience,  and  the  countenance  of  Scripture,  are 
adapted  to  afford  the  needful  support. 

Take  heed  to  yourself^  with  regard  to  that  success 
and  those  discouragemeyits,  which  may  attend  your 
ininistry.  Should  a  large  degree  of  apparent  success, 
through  the  favor  of  heaven,  accompany  your  labors, 
there  will  be  the  highest  necessity  to  guard  against 
l)ride  and  self-esteem.  A  young  man  of  good  minis- 
terial abilities,  and  honored  with  great  usefulness,  is 
in  a  delicate  situation,  respecting  the  prosperity  of 
his  own  soul :  for,  through  the  want  of  experience 
and  observation,  such  concurrence  of  pleasing  partic- 
has  proved  to  some  very  promising  characters,  the  in- 
nocent occasion  of  disgrace  and  ruin.  Shining  abili- 
ties, and  a  blessing  upon  their  labors,  have  rendered 
them  popular.  Popularity  has  intoxicated  them  with 
pride.  Pride  has  exposed  them  to  various  tempta- 
tions. Temptations  have  prevailed  ;  and  either  pre- 
cipitated them  into  some  enormous  offence,  or  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  gradual  departure  from  the  truth,  and 
from  the  practice  of  real  piety.  If  the  former,  their 
character  has  been  killed,  as  by  the  stroke  of  an  apo- 
plexy. If  the  latter,  their  comfort  and  usefulness 
have  been  destroyed,  as  by  a  consuming  hectic. 
Agreeable  to  that  saying.  Pride  goeth  before  destruc- 
tion, ayid  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall. 

Remember,  therefore,  my  Brother,  that  though 
it  is  your  indispensable  duty  to  labor  and  pray  for 
prosperity  in  your  work ;  yet  that  a  season  of  re- 
markable success  will  generally  prove  an  hour  of  pe- 
culiar temptation  to  your  own   soul.      Take  heed  to 
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yourself,  at  such  a  time)  and  watch  the  secret  motions 
of  your  own  heart*  The  number  of  your  hearers  may 
increase,  and  your  church  may  flourish ;  while,  in 
your  own  breast,  devotional  affections  and  virtuous 
dispositions  are  greatly  on  the  decline ;  nor  need  I 
inform  you,  that  every  degree  of  such  declensions  has 
a  tendency  to  final  ruin. 

Besides,  if  there  should  be  an  appearance  of  ex« 
tensive  utility  attending  your  labors,  for  which  I  sin- 
cerely pray ;  you  may  do  Well  to  remember  the  old 
proverb,  "All  is  not  gold  that  glitters/'  Numbers 
there  are  that  seem  to  receive  the  word  tvitk  joy,  who, 
in  time  of  temptation  fall  away.  Many  evangelical 
and  popular  preachers,  I  am  very  suspicious,  have 
greatly  over-rated  the  usefulness  of  their  own  labors. 
For  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  apprehensive  I  am, 
that  the  number  of  real  converts,  among  those  who 
profess  the  genuine  gospel,  is  comparatively  very 
small :  according  to  the  import  of  that  alarming  dec- 
laration. Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  you  meet  with  many 
and  great  discouragements,  take  heed  that  you  do  not 
indulge  a  desponding  temper,  as  if  you  had  been  of 
no  use  in  the  ministerial  work.  With  discourage- 
ments you  certainly  will  meet,  unless  Providence  were 
to  make  your  case  an  exception  to  the  general  course 
of  things  ;  which  you  have  no  ground  to  expect.  Very 
painful  discouragements,  for  instance,  may  sometimes 
arise,  from  the  want  of  liberty  and  savor  in  your  own 
mind,  when  performing  public  service.  This,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose,  is  not  uncommon.  I,  at  least,  have 
had  frequent  experience  of  it ;  and  once  to  such  a 
degree,  that  I  began  to  think  very  seriously  of  giving 
up  the  ministry ;  supposing  that  the  Gpeat  Shepherd 
had  nothing  further  for  me  to  do,  either  in  the  pasto- 
ral office,  or  in  preaching  the  word  at  large.  This 
exercise  of  mind,  though  exceedingly  painful  for  some 
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weeks,  was  l>ol]i  instructive  and  useful.  Before  that 
Avell-recollecLed  sea-son,  I  had  frequently  talked  about 
the  necessity  of  divine  inliuence,  to  render  a  minis- 
ter savory  in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  profitable  to 
others  ;  but  then  I  felt  it. 

Be  not  discouraged,  then,  as  tliough  some  strange 
tliuicf  happened  unto  yoa^  that  never  befel  a  real 
nduister  of  Christ,  if  a  similar  trial  should  occur  in 
the  course  of' your  ministry.  For  it  may  be  to  you, 
as  I  trust  it  was  to  me,  of  no  inconsiderable  benefit ; 
because  I  reckon,  that  whatever  curbs  our  pride, 
makes  us  feel  our  insufficiency,  and  sends  us  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  Seldom,  alas  !  have  I  found  any  re- 
markable degree  of  savour,  and  of  enlargement  in 
public  service,  w^ithout  experiencing,  more  or  less,  of 
self-elatement  and  self-congratulation  on  that  account. 
Instead  of  complaining,  therefore,  that  I  have  not 
more  liberty  in  my  w^ork,  or  moi'e  success  attending 
the  performance  of  it,  I  have  reason  to  wonder  at  the 
condescendincr  kindness  or  God,  in  that  he  gives  to 
my  extremely  imperfect  labors  the  least  saving  efiect, 
and  that  he  does  not  frequently  leave  me  to  be 
confounded  before  all  my  hearers.  Such,  Brother, 
have  been  the  feelings  and  reasonings  of  my  own 
mind,  and  such  my  confessions  before  God  many  a 
time. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  the  course  of  years, 
some  of  your  people,  who  had  expressed  a  warm  re- 
gard to  your  ministry,  and  perhaps  considered  you  as 
their  spiritual  father,  may  become,  without  any  just 
reason,  your  violent  opposers,  asperse  your  ministerial 
character,  and  wish  to  be  rid  of  you.  This,  though 
very  trying,  is  far  from  an  unexampled  case :  no,  not 
with  regard  to  much  greater  men,  and  far  better  min- 
i  i^ers  than  either  of  us.  Witness  the  language  of 
P  iul,  in  various  parts  of  his  two  Epistles  to  the 
Cjiirch  at  Corinth,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatian 
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Churches.  Witness  also  the  life  of  that  excellent 
man,  Mr.  President  EdAvards,  of  New  England. 

Among  the  dissatisfied,  it  is  probable,  some  will 
complain  of  your  ministry  being  dry,  legal,  and  of  an 
Arminian  cast :  while  others  it  may  be,  will  quarrel 
with  it  under  a  supposition,  that  you  dwell  too  much 
on  the  doctrines  of  divine  grace,  and  verge  toward 
Antinomianism.  My  own  ministry,  however,  has  been 
the  subject  of  loud  complaint,  in  these  opposite  ways, 
and  that  at  the  very  same  time.  Nor  have  we  much 
reason  to  wonder  at  it.  For  if  a  minister,  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  display  the  glory  of  sovereign  grace, 
in  the  election,  redemption,  and  justification  of  sin- 
ners ;  he  will  be  sure  to  offend  the  pride  of  multitudes 
who  are  seeking  acceptance  with  God  by  their  own 
obedience.  Persons  of  this  character  will  probably 
draw  the  same  inferences  from  his  doctrine,  and 
form  the  same  objections  against  it,  as  those  by  which 
the  ministry  of  Paul  was  opposed.  If  it  be  so,  they 
will  cry,  Why  does  Gfod  yet  find  fault  ?  for  ivho  hath 
resisted  his  willj  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ; 
and  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound.  The  law 
is  made  void,  and  personal  holiness  is  quite  superflu- 
ous. 

Does  the  same  preacher  insist  upon  the  necessity 
of  that  holiness,  without  ivhich  no  one  shall  see  the 
Lord — upon  that  conformity  to  the  example  of  Christ 
and  that  spiritual-mindedness,  without  which,  all  pre- 
tensions to  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  are  vain?  the 
covetousness  and  carnality  of  others  will  be  disgusted. 
They  will  pronounce  him  legal,  and  consider  his  doc- 
trine as  inimical  to  the  prerogatives  of  sovereign  grace : 
and  this,  because  he  maintains  that  evangelical  truths 
have  a  holy  influence  on  all  who  believe  them ;  or,  in 
the  language  of  James,  that  faith  without  works  is 
dead. 

Again  :  you  may,  it  is  highly  propable,  have  pain- 
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ful  Opportunities  of  observing,  that  while  some  of  your 
people  embrace  pernicious  doctrines,  verge  to  wide 
extremes,  and  are  exceedingly  desirous  of  making 
proselytes  to  their  novel  peculiarities ;  others  of  them 
are  giddy  and  flighty^  rambling  about  from  one  place 
of  worship  to  another,  admiring  almost  every  fresh 
preacher  they  hear ;  but  quite  dissatisfied  with  your 
ministry,  though  they  hardly  know  for  what.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  doubt,  that  others,  among  the 
objects  of  your  pastoral  care,  will  administer  occasions 
of  grief,  by  formality  and  lukewarmness  in  their  pro- 
fession ;  by  their  pride,  extravagance,  or  sensuality  ; 
by  their  envy,  avarice,  or  injustice  ;  or,  finally,  by 
malevolent  attacks,  in  unfounded  charges  upon  your 
own  character  as  in  the  case  of  Paul,  among  the  Cor- 
inthians. You  must  guard,  however,  against  des» 
ponding  discouragement,  when  any  of  these  painful 
particulars  occur  to  your  notice.  Nay,  should  a  va- 
riety of  them  appear  at  the  same  time,  you  must  not 
conclude  that  God  has  deserted  your  ministry,  and 
entirely  forsaken  your  church.  But,  while  firmly 
determined  to  promote  the  exercise  of  strict  and  im- 
partial discipline  ;  and  while  careful,  except  the  case 
be  quite  peculiar,  never  to  bring  the  bad  conduct  of 
any  individual  into  your  public  discourses ;  examine 
your  own  ways — "iiumble  yourself  before  God— increase 
your  pastoral  exertions— cry  mightily  to  the  Father 
of  mercies  for  assistance — endeavor,  as  it  were,  to 
levy  a  tax  upon  these  trials ;  that  they  may,  at  least, 
afford  private  advantage  to  your  own  soul — and  then, 
leaving  your  cause  with  God,  he  of  good  courage. 

I  said,  endeavor  to  levy  a  tax  upon  your  trials. 
For  even  malevolent  attacks,  and  unfounded  charges, 
upon  a  Christian's  character,  if  his  own  temper  be 
under  proper  government,  may  prove  an  occasion  of 
promoting  his  best  interests.  In  such  cases,  and  for 
this  end,  it  behooves  him  to  examine  his  heart  and 
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Ways,  to  see  ^vhether  he  lias  not  contracted  the  guilt 
of  some  greater  evil,  than  that  which  is  falsely  laid  to 
his  charge.  If,  on  impartial  inquiry 5  his  conscience 
attest  the  affirmative ;  it  -Avill  soon  appear,  that  he  has 
much  less  reason  to  redden  with  indignation  at  his 
accuser's  unfounded  charge,  than  he  has  to  admire 
the  goodness  of  God  in  permitting  an  arrow  to  be 
aimed  at  his  character,  which  he  can  easily  repel  by 
the  impenetrable  shield  of  a  good  conscience ;  while 
greater  evils  of  his  heart,  or  conduct,  for  which  he 
can  not  but  severely  condemn  himself,  are  entirely 
hidden  from  his  accuser*  Besides,  the  Christian,  in 
such  a  predicament,  may  justly  say,  "  Though  free 
from  the  charge  alleged,  it  is  not  OAving  to  the  supe- 
rior holiness  of  my  heart :  but  must  be  ascribed  to 
divine,  preserving  care." 

A  Christian,  therefore,  who,  in  such  a  conjecture 
of  circumstances,  is  wisely  seeking  his  own  emolu- 
ment, will  be  disposed  to  consider  the  unrighteous  alle- 
gation, as  a  gracious,  providential  warning,  lest  at 
any  time  he  be  really  overtaken  of  that  very  evil, 
with  which,  at  present,  he  is  falsely  accused.  Little 
do  we  knoAV  of  the  spiritual  danger  to  which  we  are 
continually  exposed ;  the  temptations  by  which,  we 
may  be,  unawares,  powerfully  assaulted  ;  or  how  near 
we  may  be  to  the  perpetration  of  some  awful  evil, 
from  which  we  have  commonly  imagined  ourselves  to 
be  most  remote.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  for  us  thoroughly  to  understand  all  the  Avays 
and  means,  by  Avhich  our  heavenly  Father  communi- 
cates those  hidden  provisions  of  preventing  grace, 
which  are  continually  administered  for  our  preserva- 
tion.''' But,  alas  I  hoAV  seldom  it  is  that  any  of  us 
have  humility  and  wisdom  sufficient,  thus  to  improve 
such  an  event  ! 

Once  more  :   Take  heed  that  you  pay  an  habitual 

Dr.  Owen's  Sermons  and  Tracts,  p  49. 
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fegard  to  divine  infiuence  ;  as  that  without  which  you 
can  not  either  enjoy  a  holy  liberty  in  your  ivork,  or 
have  any  reason  te  expect  success^  We  have  heard 
with  pleasure^  that  the  necessity  of  such  an  influence, 
to  enlighten,  to  comfort,  and  to  sanctify  the  human 
mind,  makes  one  article  in  your  theoloo-ical  creed. 
An  article,  doubtless,  of  great  importance.  For  as 
well  might  the  material  system  have  sprung  out  of 
nonentity^  without  the  almighty  fiat,  as  an  assemblage 
of  holy  qualities  arise  in  a  depraved  heart,  without 
supernatural  agency.  As  well  might  the  order,  har- 
mony, and  beauty  of  the  visible  world  be  continued, 
without  the  perpetual  exertion  of  that  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  which  gave  them  birth,  as  the  holy 
qualities  of  a  regenerate  soul  be  maintained  and  flour- 
ish, independent  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Now,  my  Brother,  as  the  knowledge  of  any  truth 
is  no  further  usefvd  to  us,  than  we  are  influenced  by 
it,  and  act  upon  it ;  as  doctrinal  sentiments  are  not 
beneficial,  except  in  proportion  as  they  become  prac- 
tical principles,  or  produce  correspondent  feelings 
and  affections  in  our  own  hearts  ;  so  you  should  en- 
deavor to  live  continually  under  the  operation  of  that 
sacred  maxim.  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  With 
humility,  with  prayer,  and  with  expectation,  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  daily  regarded. 
In  all  your  private  studies,  and  in  all  your  public 
administrations,  the  aids  of  that  Sacred  Agent  should 
be  sought.  Consistency  of  conduct,  peace  in  your 
own  breast,  and  success  in  your  own  labors,  all  re- 
quire it :  for,  surely,  you  do  not  merely  to  compliment 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  giving  his  work  a  conspicuous 
place  in  your  creed.  Were  you  habitually  to  study 
and  preach  your  discourses,  without  secret,  previous 
prayer  for  divine  assistance,  the  criminality  of  your 
neglect  would  equal  the  inconsistency  of  your  char- 
acter. If  Christianity  be  the  religion  of' sinners,  and 
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adapted  to  their  apostate  state,  it  mtist  provide,  as 
well  for  our  depravity,  by  enlightening  and  sanctify- 
ing influence,  as  for  our  guilt,  by  atoning  blood. 

Our  Lord,  when  addressing  his  disciples,  relative 
to  the  gracious  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  says,  He  shall 
glorify  me :  for  he  shall  receive  of  minej  and  shall  shoio 
it  u7ito  you.  By  which  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  when 
a  minister  sincerely  seeks  and  mercifully  obtains  di- 
vine assistance  in  preaching  the  word,  his  discourses 
will  have  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ  and  his  offices— - 
will  display  his  mediatorial  glories — will  exhibit  his 
excellent  characters,  and  condescending  relations,  that 
are  suited  to  the  necessities  of  miserable  sinners. 
Thus  he  will  feast  the  mental  eye,  and  excite  admira- 
tion of  the  Savior's  Person  and  undertaking,  in  the 
believing  heart ;  even  though  the  elocution  and  man- 
ner of  the  preacher  be  of  an  inferior  kind. — Hence 
you  may  learn,  my  Brother,  how  to  appreciate  those 
discourses,  which,  whether  heard  from  the  pulpit,  or 
perused  from  the  press,  frequently  excite  admiration 
of  the  minister's  talents,  but  are  far  from  raising  the 
same  passion  to  an  equal  degree,  by  exhibiting  the 
personal  and  official  excellencies  of  the  adorable 
Jesus. 

Nor  can  you  pray  over  your  Bible  in  a  proper 
manner,  when  meditating  on  the  sacred  text,  without 
feeling  a  solemnity  in  your  ministerial  employment. 
That  solemnity  should  always  attend  you  in  the  pulpit : 
for,  a  preacher  who  trifles  there,  not  only  aff*ronts  the 
understanding  of  every  sensible  and  serious  hearer, 
but  insults  the  majesty  of  that  Divine  Presence  in 
which  he  stands.  Guard,  therefore,  against  every 
appearance  of  levity  in  your  public  work.  In  all 
your  studies,  and  in  all  your  labors,  watch  against  a 
spirit  of  self-sufficiency,  from  which  that  profane  lev- 
ity often  proceeds.  Remember,  that  your  ability  for 
every  spiritual  duty,  and  all  your  success,  must  be 
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from  God.  To  him  your  eye  must  be  directed,  and 
on  his  promised  aid  your  expectations  of  usefulness 
must  be  formed.  In  thus  acting  the  part  of  a  Chris- 
tian, while  you  perform  the  work  of  a  Minister  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  your  own  soul  will  feel  itself  inte- 
rested in  the  doctrines  you  preach,  and  in  the  duties 
you  inculcate ;  in  the  promises  you  exhibit,  and  in  the 
reproofs  you  administer. 

I  will  now,  my  Brother,  for  a  few  minutes,  direct 
your  attention  to  another  divine  precept,  and  then  con- 
clude. Paul,  when  addressing  Titus  in  the  language 
of  apostolic  authority,  says.  Let  no  one  despise  thee. 
A  singular  and  remarkable  saying  !  No  one  ;  whether 
a  professed  Christian,  an  unbelieving  Jew,  or  an  idol- 
atrous Gentile.  Observe,  however,  it  is  not  said,  Let 
no  one  envy  or  hate^  or  persecute  thee  ;  but,  let  no  one 
DESPISE  thee.  How,  then,  was  Titus  to  preserve  his 
character  from  contempt  ?  By  the  penal  exercise  of 
miraculous  powers,  on  those  who  dared  to  treat  him 
with  indignity  ?  No  such  expedient  is  here  intimated. 
By  assuming  lordly  titles,  appearing  in  splendid  robes, 
taking  to  himself  state,  and  causing  the  vulgar  to 
keep  their  distance  ?  Nothing  less.  For  that  would 
have  been  directly  contrary  to  an  established  law  of 
Christ,  and  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  his  king- 
dom. But  it  was,  as  the  apostle  in  another  place 
plainly  intimates,  by  becoming  a  bright  example  of  the 
believers^  in  word^  in  conversation^  in  charity  or  love, 
in  spirit,  in  faith  or  fidelity,  in  purity.  Or,  by  being 
pre-eminent  among  those  who  adorned  the  doctrine  of 
(jLod  our  Savior. 

Yes,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  takes  heed  to 
himself— io  his  Christian  character,  to  his  official  du- 
ties, and  to  his  various  relations  in  life,  whether 
domestic,  religious,  or  civil ;  is  not  very  likely  to  be  sin- 
cerely despised  by  those  that  know  him.  His  suppo- 
sed religious  oddities  may  be   treated  with   contempt 
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and  he  may  be  hated  for  his  conscientious  regard  to 
evangelical  truth,  and  to  the  legislative  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ :  but  the  manifest  respectability  of  his 
moral  character  will  find  an  advocate  in  the  breast  of 
each  that  knows  him ;  and  especially  in  the  hour  of 
serious  reflection.  For,  a  series  of  conduct,  bearing 
testimony  to  the  reality  of  religious  principle,  to  the 
fear  of  God,  and  to  the  social  virtues  reigning  in  his 
heart,  will  generally  st^cure  him  from  deliberate  con- 
tempt. Hence  it  has  been  observed,  by  an  author  of 
eminence  in  his  literary  station  :  '^It  was  a  pertinent 
advice  that  Paul  gave  to  [Titus,]  however  oddly  it 
may  appear  at  first : — Let  no  one  despise  thee.  For 
we  may  justly  say,  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  if  a  pastor  is  despised,  he  has  himself  to 
blame."* 

Yes,  and  how  respectable  soever  for  literature  and 
science,  if  he  entered  upon  his  oiRce,  chiefly  under  the 
influence  of  secular  motives ;  or  if  he  be  habitually 
trifling  and  vain,  proud  or  covetous ;  if,  in  his  general 
conduct,  there  be  more  of  the  modern  fine  gentlemen, 
than  of  the  primitive  pastor ;  and  much  more  of  the 
man  of  this  world,  than  of  the  man  of  God ;  he  de- 
serves, under  the  pastoral  character,  to  be  despised. 
For  the  feelings,  and  sympathies,  and  turn  of  his  hearty 
are  neither  congenial  to  those  of  the  Great  Shepherd^ 
under  whom  he  should  serve,  and  with  whom,  in  order 
to  feed  the  flock,  he  must  have  frequent  spiritual  in- 
tercourse ;  nor  adapted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  any 
people,  that  know  the  Chief  Pastor's  voice.  He  is  a, 
man  of  the  world ;  and  a  Minister,  who  is  not  above 
the  world,  is  very  likely  to  be  despised  by  the  world. 

Take  Heed,  then,  my  Brother,  that  no  one  may 
have  any  reason  to  despise  you  ;  and  that  this  church 
may  never,  like  the  church  at  Colosse,  come  under 
the  obligation    of    that  precept,  Sai/  to  ArchippuSy 

*  Dr.  6.  Campbell's  Ijx^K-taTCS  on  Eeclosiasticiil   lli.stovy,  vo}..  i,  p.  174. 


pastoral  cautions. 

Take  heed  to  the  Ministry  which  thou  hast  re- 
ceived IN  the  Lord  that  thou  fulfil  it.  An  apos- 
tolic injunction  this,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  attaches 
to  many  churches,  respecting  their  lukewarm  and  neg- 
ligent pastors.  Nay,  who,  that  is  daily  lamenting 
over  the  plag<iie  of  his  own  heart ;  that  reflects  on  the 
state  of  religion  in  what  is  called  the  Christian  world  ; 
that  considers  the  ministerial  work  and  the  pastoral 
office,  as  being  both  sacred  and  important ;  and,  final- 
ly, that  demand  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  G-ive  an  ac- 
count of  thy  steivardship ;  can  forbear  to  acknowl- 
edge the  propriety  of  Dr.  Owen's  pathetic  language, 
when  he  says,  "  The  Lord  help  men,  and  open  their 
eyes  before  it  be  too  late  I  For  either  the  Gospel  isr 
not  true,  or  there  are  few  who,  in  a  due  manner,  dis- 
charge that  ministry  which  they  take  upon  them." 

Take  Heed,  I  once  more  charge  you,  Take  heed 
TO  YOURSELF.  This  duty  performed,  you  can  scarcely 
forbear  taking  heed,  either  to  the  doctrine  you  preach, 
or  to  the  fiock  over  ivhich  the  Holy  Crhost  hath  made 
you  an  overseer^  to  feed  the  church  of  Grod>^  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  hi%  own  hhod.  Amen. 
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THE    ASSISTANCE  WHICH    A    MINISTER    HAS    REASON  TO 
EXPECT  IN  THE  DISCHARGE  OF  HIS  PUBLIC  DUTY. 

Men  have  carried  tlieir  views  on  tliis  subject  to 
extremes.  Enthusiasts  have  said  that  learning,  and 
that  studying  and  writing  sermons,  have  injured  the 
Church.  The  accurate  men  have  said,  "Go  and  hear 
one  of  these  enthusiasts  hold  forth  !" 

But  both  classes  may  be  rendered  useful.  Let 
each  correct  its  evils,  yet  do  its  work  in   its  own  way. 

Some  men  set  up  exorbitant  notions  about  accu- 
racy. But  exquisite  accuracy  is  totally  lost  on  man- 
kind. The  greater  part  of  those  who  hear,  cannot  be 
brought  to  see  the  points  of  the  accurate  man.  The 
Scriptures  are  not  written  in  this  manner.  I  should 
advise  a  young  minister  to  break  through  all  such  cob- 
webs, as  these  unphilosophical  men  would  spin  round 
him.  An  humble  and  modest  man  is  silenced  if  he 
sees  one  of  these  rcitics  before  liim.  He  should  say, 
"I  am  Grod's  servant.  To  my  own  Master  I  stand  or 
fall.  I  will  labor  according  to  the  utmost  ability 
which  Grod  giveth  and  leave  all  consequences  to  him." 

We  are  especially  taught  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  glorify  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and,  in  his  gracious  ope- 
rations in  our  ministry,  we  are  nearer  the  Apostolic 
times  than  we  often  think  ourselves. 

But  this  assistance  is  to  be  expected  by  us,  as  la- 
borers in  the  vineyard  ;  not  as  rhapsodists.  Idle  men 
may  be  pointed  out,  who  have  abused  the  doctrine  of 
divine  assistance ;  but  what  has  not  been  abused  ? 
We  must  expect  a  special  blessing  to  accompany  the 
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truth :  not  to  supercede  labor,  but  to  rest  on  and  ac* 
company  labor. 

A  minister  is  to  be  in  season,  and  out  of  season  ; 
and,  therefore,  every  where  a  minister.  He  will  not 
employ  himself  in  writing  secular  histories :  he  will 
not  busy  himself  in  prosecuting  mathematical  inqui- 
ries. He  will  labor  directly  in  his  high  calling ;  and 
indirectly,  in  a  vast  variety  of  ways,  as  he  may  be  en- 
abled :  and  God  may  bless  that  word  in  private, 
which  may  have  been  long  heard  in  public  in  vain. 

A  minister  should  satisfy  himself  in  saying,  "  It 
matters  not  what  men  think  of  my  talents.  Am  I 
doing  what  I  can?" — for  there  is  great  encourage- 
ment in  that  commendation  of  our  Lord's,  She  hath 
done  what  she  could.  It  would  betray  a  wrong  state 
of  mind  to  say,  "  If  I  had  discharged  my  duty  in  such 
and  such  a  way,  I  should  have  succeeded."  This  is  a 
carnal  spirit.  If  God  bless  the  simple  manner  in 
which  you  spoke,  that  will  do  good ;  if  not,  no  man- 
ner of  speaking  could  have  done  it. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  the  religious  world  as  a 
cold,  carnal  wisdom :  every  thing  must  be  nicely 
weighed  in  the  scales  :  every  thing  must  be  exactly 
measured  by  the  rule.  I  question  if  this  is  not  worse 
in  its  consequences,  than  the  enthusiasm  which  it  op- 
poses. Both  are  evil,  and  to  be  shunned.  But  I 
scarcely  ever  knew  a  preacher  or  writer  of  this  class 
who  did  much  good. 

We  are  to  go  forth,  expecting  the  excellence/  of 
God's  power  to  accompany  us,  since  Ave  are  but  earth- 
en vessels :  and  if,  in  the  Apostolic  days,  diligence 
was  necessary,  how  much  more  requisite  is  it  now ! 

But,  to  the  exercise  of  this  diligence,  a  sufficiency 
in  all  things  is  promised.  What  does  a  minister  re- 
quire ?  In  all  these  respects  the  promise  is  applicable 
to  him.  He  needs,  for  instance,  courage  and  pa- 
tience:   he  may,    therefore,    expect   that  the   Holy 
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Spirit  will  enable  him  for  the  exercise  of  these  gra- 
ces* 

A  minister  may  expect  more  superintendence, 
more  elevation,  than  a  hearer.  It  can  scarcely  be 
questioned  that  he  ought  to  pray  for  this  :  if  so,  he 
has  a  ground  in  Scripture  thus  to  pray» 

I  have  been  cured  of  expecting  the  Holy  Spirit's 
influence  without  due  preparation  on  our  part,  by  ob- 
serving how  men  preach  who  take  up  that  error.  I 
have  heard  such  men  talk  nonsense  by  the  hour. 

We  must  combine  with  St.  Paul — "  Bene  orasse 
est  bene  studuisse"  must  be  united  with  St.  Paul's 
Meditate  upon  these  things  ;  give  thyself  wholly  to 
them,  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all.  One  errs 
who  says,  I  will  preach  a  reputable  sermon ;  and  an- 
other errs  who  says,  "  I  will  leave  all  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  while  he  has  neglected  a  diligent 
preparation* 


PREACHING   CHRIST. 

^^We  preach  Christ  crucified^     1  CoR.  i.  2o. 

Christ  is  God's  great  ordinance.  Nothing  ever 
has  been  done,  or  will  be  done  to  purpose,  but  so  far 
as  he  is  held  forth  with  simplicity.  All  the  lines  must 
centre  in  him.  I  feel  this  in  my  own  experience,  and 
therefore  I  govern  my  ministry  by  it ;  but  then  this 
is  to  be  done  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith — not 
ignorantly,  absurdly,  and  falsely.  I  doubt  not,  in- 
deed, but  that  access  on  this  side  is  less  pernicious 
than  access  on  the  other  ;  because  God  will  bless  his 
own  especial  ordinance,  though  partially  understood 
and  partially  exhibited. 
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THere  are  many  weighty  reasons  for  rendering 
Christ  prominent  in  our  ministry  : — 

1.  Christ  cheers  the  prospect.  Every  thing  con- 
nected with  him  has  light  and  gladness  thrown  around 
it.  I  look  out  of  my  window  ; — the  scene  is  scowling 
— dark — frigid — forbidding  : — -I  shudder,  my  heart  is 
chilled.  But,  let  the  sun  break  forth  from  the  cloud 
— I  can  feel — I  can  act — I  can  spring. 

2.  God  descending  and  dwelling  with  man,  is  a 
truth  so  infinitely  grand,  that  it  must  absorb  all  other. 
^'  You  are  his  attendants  !  Well  !  but  the  king ! 
There  he  is  ! — the  king  V 

3.  Out  of  Christ  God  is  not  intelligible,  much  less 
amiable.  Such  men  as  Clarke  and  Abernethy  talk 
sublime  nonsense.  A  sick  woman  said  to  me — ''  Sir, 
I  have  no  notion  of  God.  I  can  form  no  notion  of 
him.  You  talk  to  me  about  him,  but  I  cannot  get  a 
single  idea  that  seems  to  contain  any  thing."  "But 
you  know  how  to  conceive  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  man  I 
God  comes  down  to  you  in  him,  full  of  kindness  and 
condescension."  "Ah!  Sir,  that  gives  me  something 
to  lay  hold  on.  There  I  can  rest.  I  understand  God 
is  his  Son."  But  if  God  is  not  intelligible  out  of 
Christ,  much  less  is  he  amiable,  though  I  ought  to  feel 
him  so.  He  is  an  object  of  horror  and  aversion  to 
me,  corrupted  as  I  am !  I  fear,  I  tremble,  I  resist,  I 
hate,  I  rebel. 

4.  A  preacher  may  pursue  his  topic,  without  being 
led  by  it  to  Christ.  A  man  who  is  accustomed  to  in- 
vestigate topics  is  in  danger.  He  takes  up  his  topic, 
and  pursues  it.  He  takes  up  another,  and  pursues  it. 
At  length  Jesus  Christ  becomes  his  topic,  and  then  he 
pursues  that.  If  he  cannot  so  feel  and  think  as  to 
bend  all  subjects  naturally  and  gracefully  to  Christ, 
he  must  seek  his  remedy  in  selecting  such  as  are  more 
evangelical. 

5.  God  puts  peculiar  honor  on  the  preaching  of 
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Christ  crucified.  A  philosopher  may  philosophise  his 
hearers,  but  the  preachilSig  of  Christ  must  convert 
them.  John  the  Baptist  will  make  his  hearers  trem- 
ble ;  but,  if  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
greater  than  he,  let  him  exhibit  that  peculiar  feature 
of  his  superiority,  Jesus  Christ.  Men  may  preach 
Christ  ignorantly,  blunderingly,  absurdly;  yet  God 
will  give  it  efficacy,  because  he  is  determined  to  mag- 
nify his  own  ordinance. 

6.  God  seems,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  to  de- 
sign the  destruction  of  man's  pride.  Even  the  mur- 
derer and  the  adulterer  sometimes  become  subjects  of 
the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  because  the  murderer  and 
adulterer  are  more  easily  convinced  and  humbled ; 
but  the  man  of  virtue  is  seldom  reached,  because  the 
man  of  virtue  disdains  to  descend.  Rememher  me, 
•saved  a  dying  malefactor!  Grod,  I  thank  thee,  con- 
demned a  proud  Pharisee  ! 

Every  minister  should  therefore  enquire,  "  What 
is  for  me  the  wisest  way  of  teaching  Christ  to  menV 
Some  seem  to  think  that  in  the  choice  of  a  wise  way, 
there  lurks  always  a  trimming  disposition.  There 
are  men,  doubtless,  who  will  sacrifice  to  self,  even 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord :  but  they,  of  all  men,  are  far- 
thest from  the  thing.  There  is  a  secret  in  doing  it, 
which  none  but  an  honest  man  can  discover.  The 
knave  is  not  half  wise  enough. 

We  are  not  to  judge  one  another  in  these  things. 
Sufficient  H  is  for  us,  to  know  what  we  have  to  do. 
There  are  different  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing,  and 
that  with  success  and  acceptance.  We  see  this  in  the 
apostles  themselves.  They  not  only  preached  Christ 
in  different  ways ;  but,  what  is  more,  they  could  not 
do  this  like  one  another.  They  declare  this  fact 
themselves ;  and  acknowledge  the  grace  of  God  in 
their  respective  gifts.  Our  beloved  brother  Paul 
writes,  says  St.  Peter,  acco.-dlng  to  the  wisdom  given 
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unto  him.  But  there  are  Peters,  in  our  days,  who 
would  say,  "  Paul  is  too  learned.  Away  with  these 
things,  which  are  hard  to  be  understood.  He  should 
be  more  simple.  I  dislike  all  this  reasoning."  And 
there  are  Pauls,  who  would  say,  "Peter  is  rash  and 
unguarded.  He  should  put  a  curb  on  his  impetuosi- 
ty." And  there  are  Johns,  who  would  say,  "  They 
should  both  discharge  their  office  in  my  soft  and  win- 
ning manner.  No  good  will  come  of  this  fire  and 
noise."  Nothing  of  this  sort  1  Each  hath  his  proper 
gift  of  God  ;  one  after  this  manner,  and  another  after 
that :  and  each  seems  only  desirous  to  occupy  faith- 
fully  till  his  Master  come,  leaving  his  brethren  to 
stand  or  fall  to  their  own  Master. 

Too  much  dependence  is  often  placed  on  a  system 
of  rational  contrivance.  An  ingenious  man  thinks  he 
can  so  manage  to  preach  Christ,  that  his  hearers  will 
say — "  Here  is  nothing  of  Methodism  !  This  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  that  system  !"  I  will  venture  to  say, 
if  this  is  the  sentiment  communicated  by  his  ministry, 
that  he  has  not  delivered  his  message.  The  people 
do  not  know  what  he  means,  or  he  has  kept  back  part 
of  God's  truth.  He  has  fallen  on  a  carnal  contri- 
vance, to  avoid  a  cross ;  and  he  does  no  good  to 
souls.  The  tvhole  message  must  be  delivered  ;  and  it 
is  better  it  should  be  delivered  even  coarsely,  than  not 
at  all.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  if 
the  Gospel  be  a  medicine^  and  a  specific  too,  as  it  is, 
it  must  be  got  down  such  as  it  is.  Any  attempt  to 
sophisticate  and  adulterate  will  deprive  it  of  its  effi- 
cacy ;  and  will  often  recoil  on  the  man  who  makes  the 
attempt,  to  his  shame  and  confusion.  The  Jesuits 
tried  to  render  Christianity  palatable  to  the  Chinese 
by  adulterating  it,  but  the  Jesuits  were  driven  with 
abhorrence  from  the  empire. 

If  we  have  to  deal  with  men  of  learning,  let  us 
show  learning  so  far  as  to  demonstrate  that  it  bears 
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its  testimony  to  the  ti^uth.  But  accommodation  in 
manner  must  often  spring  from  humility.  We  must 
condescend  to  the  capacity  of  men,  and  make  the 
truth  intelligible  to  them. 

If  this  be  our  manner  of  preaching  Christ,  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  not  to  regard  the  little  cav^ 
iller,  who  will  judge  us  by  the  standard  of  his  favorite 
author  or  preacher*  We  m.ust  be  cautious  too,  since 
men  of  God  have  been  and  ever  will  be  the  butt  and 
scorn  of  the  world,  of  thinking  that  We  can  escape  its 
sneers  and  censures*  It  is  a  foolish  project,  to  avoid 
giving  offence;  but  it  is  our  duty,  to  avoid  giving 
unnecessary  offencci,  It  is  necessary  offence,  if  it  is 
given  by  the  truth ;  but  it  is  unnecessary,  if  our  own 
spirit  occasion  it. 

I  have  often  thought  that  St-.  Paul  was  raised  up 
peculiarly  to  be  an  example  to  others,  in  laboring  to 
discover  the  wisest  way  of  exhibiting  the  Gospel ;  not 
only  that  he  was  to  be  a  great  pattern  in  other  points, 
but  designedly  raised  up  for  this  very  thing.  How 
does  he  labor  to  make  the  truth  reasonably  plaiii ! 
How  does  he  strain  every  nerve  and  ransack  every 
corner  of  the  heart,  to  make  it  reasonably  palatable  ! 
We  need  not  be  instructed  in  his  particular  meaning 
when  he  says,  I  became  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by 
any  means  I  might  save  some*  His  history  is  a  com- 
ment on  the  declaration. 

The  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  wonderful  mys- 
tery. Some  men  think  they  preach  Christ  gloriously, 
because  they  name  him  every  two  minutes  in  their 
sermons.  But  this  is  not  preaching  Christ.  To  un- 
derstand, and  enter  into,  and  open  his  various  offices 
and  characters,  the  glories  of  his  person  and  work,  his 
relation  to  us,  and  ours  to  him,  and  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther and  God  the  Spirit  through  him;  this  is  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  The  divines  of  the  present  day 
are  stunted  dwarfs  in  this  knowledge,  compared  with 
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the  great  men  of  the  last  age.  To  know  Jesus  Christ 
for  ourselves,  is  to  make  him  a  consolation,  delight^ 
strength^  7'ighteoiisness,  companion,  and  end. 

This  is  the  aspect  in  which  religion  should  be  pre- 
sented to  mankind ;  it  is  suited,  above  all  other,  to 
produce  effect ;  and  effect  is  our  object.  "We  must 
take  human  nature  as  we  find  human  nature.  We 
must  take  human  nature  in  great  cities,  as  we  find 
human  nature  in  great  cities.  We  may  say,  "  this  or 
that  is  the  aspect  which  ought  to  have  most  effect :  we 
must  illuminate  the  mind  :  we  must  enlist  the  reason  : 
we  must  attack  the  conscience."  We  may  do  all 
this,  and  yet  our  comparative  want  of  success  in  be- 
getting and  educating  the  sons  of  glory,  may  demon- 
strate to  us  that  there  is  some  more  effective  way ; 
and  that  sound  sense  and  philosophy  call  on  us  to 
adopt  that  way,  because  it  is  most  effective. 

Our  system  of  preaching  must  meet  mankind ; 
they  must  find  it  possible  to  live  in  the  bustle  of  the 
world,  and  yet  serve  God :  after  being  worried  and 
harrassed  with  its  concerns,  let  them  hear  cheering 
truths  concerning  Christ's  love,  and  care,  and  pity, 
which  will  operate  like  an  enchantment  in  dispelling 
the  cares  of  life,  and  calming  the  anxious  perturba- 
tions of  conscience.  Bring  forward  privileges  and  en- 
force duties,  in  their  proper  places  and  propor- 
tions. 

Let  there  be  no  extremes  ;  yet  I  am  arrived  at  this 
conviction :— Men  who  lean  toward  the  extreme  of 
evangelical  i^rivileges  in  their  ministry,  do  much  more 
to  the  conversion  of  their  hearers,  than  they  do,  who 
lean  toward  the  extreme  of  requirement.  And  my 
own  experience  confirms  my  observation.  I  feel  my- 
self repelled,  if  any  thing  chills,  loads,  or  urges  me. 
This  is  my  nature,  and  I  see  it  to  be  very  much  the 
nature  of  other  men.  But,  let  me  hear,  son  of  man, 
thou  hast  played  the  harlot  with  many  lovers ;  yet 
34 
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return  again  to  me,  saith  the  Lord,  I  am  melted  and 
subdued. 


VISITING   DEATH-BEDS. 

I  have  found  it,  in  many  cases,  a  difficult  thing  to 
deal  with  a  death-bed.  We  are  called  unto  death- 
beds of  various  kinds  : — 

The  true  pilgrim  sends  for  us  to  set  before  him  the 
food  on  which  he  has  fed  throughout  his  journey. 
He  has  a  keen  appetite.  He  wants  strength  and  vigor 
for  the  last  effort ;  and,  then,  all  is  for  ever  well ! 
He  is  gone  home,  and  is  at  rest ! 

Another  man  sends  for  us  because  it  is  decent ;  or 
his  friends  importune  him ;  or  his  conscience  is 
alarmed :  but  he  is  ignorant  of  sin  and  of  salvation  t 
he  is  either  indifferent  about  both,  or  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  in  his  own  way :  he  wants  the  minister  to 
confirm  him  in  his  own  views,  and  smooth  over  the 
wound.  I  have  seen  such  men  mad  with  rage,  while 
I  have  been  beating  down  their  refuge  of  lies,  and  set- 
ting forth  to  them  Grod's  refuge.  There  is  a  wise  and 
holy  medium  to  be  observed  in  treating  such  cases  : — • 
"  I  am  not  come  to  daub  you  over  with  untempered 
mortar  :  I  am  not  come  to  send  you  to  the  bar  of  God 
with  a  lie  in  your  right  hand.  But  neither  am  I  come 
to  mortify  you,  to  put  you  to  unnecessary  pain,  to 
embitter  you,  or  to  exasperate  you."  There  is  a 
kindness,  affection,  tenderness,  meekness,  and  pa- 
tience, which  a  man's  feelings  and  conscience  will 
condemn  him  while  he  opposes !  I  have  found  it  a 
very  effectual  method  to  begin  with  myself;  it  awak- 
ens attention,  conciliates  the  mind,  and  insinuates 
conviction  : — "  Whatever  others  think  of  themselves, 
I  stand  condemned  before  God :  my  heart  is  so  des- 
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perately  wicked,  that  if  God  had  not  showed  me  in 
his  Word  a  remedy  in  Jesus  Christ,  I  shouhl  be  in 
despair :  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I  am,  and  what 
I  have  found.  If  you  believe  yourselves  to  be  what 
God  has  told  me  I  am  and  all  men  are,  then  I  can 
tell  you  where  and  how  to  find  mercy  and  eternal  life  : 
if  you  will  not  believe  that  you  are  this  sort  of  man, 
I  have  nothing  to  offer  you.  I  know  of  nothing  else 
for  man,  beside  that  which  God  hath  showed  me." 
My  descriptions  of  my  fallen  nature  have  excited  per- 
fect astonishment :  sometimes  my  patients  have  seem- 
ed scarcely  able  to  credit  me ;  but  I  have  found  that 
God  has  fastened,  by  this  means,  conviction  on  the 
conscience.  In  some  cases,  an  indirect  method  of  ad- 
dressing the  conscience  may  apparently  be,  in  truth, 
the  most  direct ;  but  we  are  to  use  this  method  wisely 
and  sparingly.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  day,  in  the  religious  world,  to  err  on 
this  subject.  We  have  found  out  a  circuitous  way  of 
exhibiting  truth.  The  plain,  direct,  simple  exhibition 
of  it  is  often  abandoned,  even  where  no  circumstances 
justify  and  require  a  more  insinuating  manner.  There 
is  dexterity  indeed,  and  address  in  this ;  but  too  little 
of  the  simple  declaration  of  the  testimony  of  God, 
which  St.  Paul  opposes  to  excellency  of  speech  or  of 
wisdom,  and  to  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom.  We 
have  done  very  little  when  we  have  merely  persuaded 
men  to  think  as  we  do. 

But  we  have  to  deal  with  a  worse  death-bed  char- 
acter, than  with  the  man  who  opposes  the  truth. 
Some  men  assent  to  every  thing  which  we  propose. 
They  \n\\  even  anticipate  us.  And  yet  we  see  that 
they  mean  nothing.  I  have  often  felt  when  with  such 
persons,  "  I  would  they  could  be  brought  to  contra- 
dict and  oppose !  That  would  lead  to  discussion. 
God  might,  perad venture,  dash  the  stony  heart  in 
pieces.     But  this  heart  is  like  water.     The  impression 
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dies  as  fast  as  it  is  made."  I  have  sought  for  such 
views  as  might  rouse  and  stir  up  opposition.  I  have 
tried  to  irritate  the  torpid  mind.  But  all  in  vain.  I 
once  visited  a  young  clergyman  of  this  character,  who 
was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness  at  a  coffee-house 
in  town,  whither  some  business  had  brought  him :  the 
first  time  I  saw  him  we  conversed  very  closely  togeth- 
er ;  and,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  he  seemed  solici- 
tous to  prepare  for  it.  But  I  could  make  no  sort  of 
impression  upon  him ;  all  I  could  possibly  say  met 
his  entire  approbation,  though  I  saw  his  heart  felt  no 
interest  in  it.  When  I  visited  him  a  second  time,  the 
fear  of  death  was  gone ;  and,  with  it,  all  solicitude 
about  religion.  He  was  still  civil  and  grateful,  but 
he  tried  to  parry  off  the  business  on  which  he  knew  I 
came.  "  I  will  show  you,  sir,  some  little  things  with 
which  I  have  worn  away  the  hours  of  my  confinement 
and  solitude."  He  brought  out  a  quantity  of  pretty 
and  tasty  drawings.  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  express, 
with  suitable  force  and  delicacy,  the  high  sense  I  felt 
of  his  indecorum  and  insipidity,  and  to  leave  a  deep 
impression  on  his  conscience — I  rose,  however,  in- 
stantly— said  my  time  was  expired,  wished  him  well, 
and  withdrew. 

Sometimes  we  have  a  painful  part  to  act  with  sin- 
cere men,  who  have  been  carried  too  much  into  the 
world.  I  was  called  in  to  visit  such  a  man.  "  I  find 
no  comfort,"  he  said.  "  God  veils  his  face  from  me. 
Every  thing  around  me  is  dark  and  uncertain."  I  did 
not  care  to  act  the  flatterer.  I  said — "  Let  us  look 
faithfully  into  the  state  of  things.  I  should  have  been 
surprised  if  you  had  not  felt  thus.  I  believe  you  to 
be  sincere.  Your  state  of  feelings  evinces  your  sin- 
cerity. Had  I  found  you  exulting  in  Grod,  I  should 
have  concluded  that  you  were  either  deceived  or  a  de- 
ceiver ;  for  while  God  acts  in  his  usual  order,  how 
could  you  expect  to  feel  otherwise  on  the  approach  of 
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death,  than  you  do  feel  ?  You  have  driven  hard  after 
the  AVorld.  Your  spirit  has  been  absorbed  in  its 
cares.  Your  sentiment— -your  conversation — ^have 
been  in  the  spirit  of  the  world.  And  have  you  any 
reason  to  expect  the  response  of  conscience,  and  the 
clear  evidence  which  await  the  man  who  has  walked 
and  lived  in  close  friendship  with  God  ?  You  know 
that  what  I  say  is  true."  His  wife  interrupted  me, 
by  assuring  me  that  he  had  been  an  excellent  man. 
*'  Silence  I"  said  the  dying  penitent,  "it  is  all  true  !" 
Soon  after  I  came  to  St.  John's  I  Was  called  on  to 
visit  a  dying  lady,  whom  I  saw  many  times  before  her 
death.  I  found  that  she  had  taken  God  for  her  por- 
tion and  rest.  She  approached  him  with  the  peni- 
tence of  a  sinner  grateful  for  his  provision  of  mercy 
in  Christ.  She  told  me  she  had  found  religion  in  her 
Common  Prayer  Book.  She  blessed  God  that  she 
had  "  always  been  kept  steady  to  her  church  ;  and  that 
she  had  never  followed  the  people  called  Methodists, 
who  were  seducing  so  many  on  all  sides."  I  thought 
it  would  be  unadvisable  to  attempt  the  removal  of 
prejudices,  which,  in  her  dying  case,  were  harmless ; 
and  which  would  soon  be  removed  by  the  light  which 
would  beam  in  on  her  glorified  soul.  We  had  more 
interesting  subjects  of  conversation,  from  which  this 
would  have  led  us  away.  Some  persons  may  tax  her 
with  a  want  of  charity :  but,  alas !  I  fear  they  are 
persons  who,  knowing  more  than  she  did  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  have  so  little  of  its  divine  char- 
ity in  their  hearts,  that,  as  they  can  not  allow  for  her 
prejudices,  neither  would  they  have  been  the  last  to 
stigmatize  her  as  a  dead  formalist  and  pharisee.  God 
knoweth  them  that  are  his ;  and  they  are  often  seen 
by  him  where  we  see  them  not. 
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NEGATIVE  RULES  GIVEN    TO  A   YOUNG  MINISTER    GOING 
INTO    A    SITUATION    OE    PECULIAR    DIFFICULTY. 

As  I  know  you  have  received  much  good  advice,  I 
would  suggest  to  you  a  few  hints  of  a  negative  kind, 
with  a  view  of  admonishing  you  to  be  careful,  while 
you  are  doing  your  work,  not  by  any  mistakes  of 
your  own  to  hinder  your  success — * 

I.  By  forgetting  that  your  success  toitli  others  is 
very  much  comiected  tvith  your  personal  character. 

Herod  heard  John  gladly,  and  he  did  many  things, 
because  he  knew  the  preacher  to  be  a  just  and  holy 
man.  Words  uttered  from  the  heart  find  their  way 
to  the  heart,  by  a  holy  sympathy.  Character  is 
power : — 

"  A  good  man  seen,  though  silent,  counsel  gives." 

If  you  would  make  deep  impressions  on  otliers, 
you  must  use  all  means  to  have  them  first  formed  on 
your  own  mind.  Avoid,  at  the  same  time,  all  ap- 
pearances of  evil — as  a  covetous  or  worldly,  a  vain 
or  assuming,  a  careless  or  indevout  deportment. 
Never  suffer  jesting  with  sacred  persons  or  things. 
Satan  will  employ  such  antidotes  as  these  to  counter- 
act the  operation  of  that  which  is  efi'ective  and  gra- 
cious in  a  minister's  character. 

II.  By  placing  your  dependence  on  any  means^ 
qualities,  or  circumstances,  however  excellent  in  them- 
selves. 

The  direct  way  to  render  a  thing  weak,  is  to  lean 
on  it  as  strong.  Grod  is  a  jealous  God ;  and  Avill  ut- 
terly abolish  idols  as  means  of  success.  He  designs 
to  demonstrate  that  men  and  creatures  are  what  he 
makes  them,  and  that  only.  This  also  should  be 
your  encouragement : — looking,  in  the  diligent  and 
humble  use  of  means,  to  that  Spirit  of  life  and  power 
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without  wliose  influence  all  your  endeavors  will  be  to 
no  purpose,  you  have  reason  to  expect  help  suited 
and  adequate  to  all  your  difficulties. 

III.  By  unnecessarily  ai^pearing  in  dangerous 
or  improper  situations. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  humble  and  condescending  ; 
it  is  another  to  render  yourself  common,  cheap,  and 
contemptible.  The  men  of  the  world  know  when  a 
minister  is  out  of  his  place — when  they  can  oppress 
him  by  numbers  or  circumstances — when  they  can 
make  him  laugh,  while  his  ofiice  frowns.  Well  will 
it  be  for  him,  if  he  is  only  rendered  absurd  in  his  fu- 
ture public  admonitions,  by  his  former  compliances ; 
well  if,  being  found  like  St.  Peter  on  dangerous 
ground,  he  is  not  seduced,  virtually  at  least,  to  deny 
his  Master. 

IV.  By  suspicious  appearances  in  his  family. 
As  the  head  of  your  household  you  are  responsible 

for  its  appearances.  Its  pride,  sloth,  and  disorder 
will  be  yours.  You  are  accountable  for  your  wife's 
conduct,  dress,  and  manners  ;  as  well  as  those  of 
your  children,  whose  education  must  be  peculiarly 
exemplary.  Your  family  is  to  be  a  picture  of  v>hat 
you  wish  other  families  to  be  :  and,  without  the  most 
determined  resolution,  in  reliance  on  God,  to  finish 
this  picture  cost  tvhat  it  2uill,  your  recommending 
family  religion  to  others  will  but  create  a  smile. 
Your  unfriendly  hearers  will  recollect  enough  of 
Scripture  to  tell  you  that  you  ought,  like  the  primi- 
tive bishop,  to  be  one,  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house, 
having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity ;  for 
if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how 
shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of  God  ? 

V.  By  meddling^  beyond  your  sphere,  in  tem- 
p)orals. 

Your  aim  and  conversation,  like  your  sacred  call- 
ing, are  to  be  altogether  heavenly.      As  a  man  of 
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God,  you  have  no  concern  with  politics  and  parties 
and  schemes  of  interest,  but  you  are  to  live  above 
them.  There  is  a  sublime  spirit  in  a  devoted  minis- 
ter, which,  as  one  says  of  Christianity  itself,  pays  no 
more  regard  to  these  things  than  to  the  battles  of 
rooks,  the  industry  of  ants,  or  the  policy  of  bees. 

VI.  By  venturing  off  general  and  acknowledged 
ground  in  spirituals. 

By  giving  strong  meat,  instead  of  milk,  to  those 
who  are  yet  but  babes— -by  giving  heed  to  fables, 
which  minister  questions  rather  thaD  godly  edifying ; 
amusing  the  mind,  but  not  affecting  the  heart ;  often 
disturbing  and  bewildering,  seldom  convincing ;  fre- 
quently raising  a  smile,  never  drawing  a  tear. 

VII.  By  maintaining  acknowledged  truth  in 
your  oivn  spirit. 

Both  food  and  medicines  are  injurious,  if  adminis- 
tered scalding  hot.  The  spirit  of  a  teacher  often 
effects  more  than  his  matter.  Benevolence  is  a  uni- 
versal language  :  and  it  will  apologize  for  a  multitude 
of  defects,  in  the  man  who  speaks  it ;  while  neither 
talents  nor  truth  will  apologize  for  pride,  illiberality 
or  bitterness.  Avoid,  therefore,  irritating  occasions, 
and  persons,  particularly  disputes  and  disputants,  by 
which  a  minister  often  loses  his  temper  and  his  char- 
acter. 

VIII.  By  being  too  sharp-sight ed,  too  quick-eared, 
or  too  ready-tongued. 

Some  evils  are  irremediable  :  they  are  best  neither 
seen  nor  heard :  by  seeing  and  hearing  things  which 
you  cannot  remove,  you  will  create  implacable  adver- 
saries ;  who,  being  guilty  aggressors,  never  forgive. 
Avoid  speaking  meanly  or  harshly  of  any  one :  not 
only  because  this  is  forbidden  to  Christians,  but  be- 
cause it  is  to  declare  war  as  by  a  thousand  heralds. 

IX.  By  the  temptations  arising  from  the  female 
sex. 
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I  need  not  mention  what  havoc  Satan  has  made 
in  the  church,  by  this  means,  from  the  F.all  to  this 
day.  Your  safety,  when  in  danger  from  this  quarter, 
lies  in  flight — to  parley,  is  to  fall.  Take  the  first 
hint  from  conscience,  or  from  friends. 

In  fine,  watch  thou  in  all  things  :  endure  afflic- 
tions ;  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist :  make  full  proof 
of  thy  ministry  :  and  then,  whether  those  around  you 
acknowledge  your  real  character  or  not  now,  tliey 
shall  one  day  know  that  there  hath  been  a  prophet 
among  them  ! 


QUESTIONS  PROPER  FOR  YOUNG  MINIS- 
TERS FREQUENTLY  TO  PUT  TO  THEM- 
SELVES, CHIEFLY  BORROWED  FROM 
THE  EPISTLES  TO  TIMOTHY  AND  TITUS. 

SECTION  I. 

FAITHFULNESS    IN    THE    MINISTRY. 

Do  I  sincerely  give  myself  "  to  the  ministry  of 
the  word;"  Acts  vi.  4,  and  do  I  design  to  make  it 
the  chief  business  of  my  life  to  serve  Christ  in  his 
Gospel,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  men  ? 

Do  I  resolve,  through  the  aids  of  divine  grace, 
"to  be  faithful  to  him  who  hath  put  me  into  the 
ministry,"  and  "to  take  heed  to  the  ministry  which 
I  have  received  in  the  Lord  that  I  may  fulfil  it  ?"  1 
Tim.  i.  12.  Col.  iv.  IT. 

Do  I  honestly  and  faithfully  endeavour  by  study 
and  prayer  to  know  "the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus?" 
Eph.  iv.  21.  and  do  I  seek  my  instructions  chiefly 
from  the   "  holy  Scriptures  which  are  able  to  make 
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me  wise  unto  salvation,  through  the  faith  that  is  in 
Christ,  that  I  may  be  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every 
good  word  and  work  ?"     2  Tim.  iii.  14,  17. 

Do  "  I  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,"  as  far 
as  I  have  learned  them  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ? 
2  Tim.  i.  13.  That  I  "  may  by  sound  doctrine  ex- 
hort and  convince  gainsayers  ;"  Tit.  i.  9.  and  do  I 
determine  to  "  continue  in  the  things  which  I  have 
learned,  knowing  from  whom  I  have  learned  them?" 
2  Tim.  iii.  14. 

Do  I  resolve  to  give  the  people  the  true  meaning 
of  Christ  in  his  word,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it, 
and  "  not  to  handle  the  word  of  God  deceitfully,  but 
by  manifestation  of  the  truth  commend  myself  to 
every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God?"  2  Cor. 
iv.  2. 

Am  I  watchful  to  "  avoid  profane  and  vain  bab- 
lings  ?"  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  and  do  I  take  care  to  "  shun 
foolish  questions,  which  do  gender  strife,  and  disput- 
ing about  words,  which  are  to  no  profit,  but  the  sub- 
version of  the  hearers?"  2  Tim.  ii.  14,  23. 

Do  I  study  to  show  myself  approved  unto  God, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth ;  2  Tim.  ii.  15. 
giving  to  every  one,  viz.  to  saints  and  sinners,  their 
proper  portion  ? 

Do  I  make  it  my  business  to  "testify  to  all  men, 
whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  the  necessity  of  repentance 
towards  God,  and  faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  and  that 
"  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  whereby 
we  may  be  saved ;"  making  this  gospel  of  Christ  the 
subject  of  my  ministry  ?     Acts  xx.  21.  Acts  iv.  12. 

Do  I  constantly  affirm  that  "  those  who  have  be- 
lieved in  Christ  Jesus  should  maintain  good  works, 
and  follow  after  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord  ?     Titus  iii.  8.  Heb.  xii.  14. 

Do  I  teach  those  that  hear  me  to  "  observe  all  that 
Christ  liath  commanded  us,  nor  ahnii  to  declare   to 
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them  at  proper  seasons  the  whole  counsel  of  God?" 
Mat.  xxviii.  20.  Acts  xx.  27. 

Do  I  preach  to  the  people,  ''not  myself,  but  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord,  and  myself  as  their  servant  for 
Christ's  sake?"     2  Cor.  iv.  5. 

Do  I,  in  my  study  and  preaching,  "  take  heed  to 
my  doctrine  and  my  exhortations,  so  that  I  may  save 
myself  and  them  that  hear  me  ?"     1  Tim.  iv.  16. 

Do  I  "  watch  over  the  souls  of  men  as  one  that 
must  give  an  account,  being  solicitous  that  I  may  do 
it  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief?"  Heb.  xiii.  17. 


SECTION  II. 

DILIGENCE   IN   THE   MINISTRY. 

Do  I  "give  attendance  to  reading,"  meditation 
and  study  ?  Do  I  read  a  due  portion  of  Scripture 
daily,  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  in 
the  Greek  original,  that  I  may  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God  ?    1  Tim.  iv.  13. 

Do  I  apply  myself  to  these  things,  and  give  my- 
self w*holly  to  them,  that  my  profiting  may  appear  to 
all  ?     1  Tim.  iv.  15. 

Do  I  live,  constantly,  as  under  the  eye  of  the 
great  Shepherd,  who  is  my  master  and  my  final  judgG, 
and  so  spend  my  hours  as  to  be  able  to  give  up  a 
good  account  of  them  at  last  to  him  ? 

Do  I  not  ''  neglect  to  stir  up  any  of  those  gifts, 
which  God  has  given  men,  for  the  edification  of  the 
church  ?"     1  Tim.  iv.  14.  and  2  Tim.  i.  6. 

Do  I  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to  know  the  state 
and  the  wants  of  my  auditory,  that  "  I  may  speak  a 
word  in  season?"     Is.  i.  4. 

Is  it  my  chief  design,  in  choosing  my  subject,  and 
composing  my  sermon,  to  edify  the  souls  of  men  ? 
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Am  I  determined  to  take  all  proper  opportunities 
to  preach  the  word  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that 
is,  in  the  parlor  or  the  kitchen,  or  the  ^vorkhouse, 
as  well  as  in  the  pulpit ;  and  seek  opportunities  to 
speak  a  word  for  Christ,  and  help  forward  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  ?     2  Tim.  iv.  2. 

Do  I  labor  to  show  my  love  to  our  Lord  Jesus, 
by  "  feedinp;  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  of  his  flock  ?" 
John  xxi.  1(3,  17. 

Am  I  duly  solicitous  for  the  success  of  my  minis- 
try ?  and  do  I  take  all  proper  methods  to  inquire 
what  effects  my  ministry  has  had  on  the  souls  of 
those  who  hear  me  ? 

Where  I  find  or  hope  the  work  of  grace  is  begun 
on  the  soul,  am  I  zealous  and  diligent  to  promote  it  ? 

SECTION  III. 

CONSTANT    PRAYER   AND   DEPENDANCE. 

Bo  I  "give  myself  to  prayer,  as  well  as  to  the 
ministry  of  the  word?"    Acts  vi.  4. 

Do  I  make  conscience  of  praying  daily  in  secret, 
that  I  may  thereby  maintain  holy  converse  with  God, 
and  also,  that  I  may  increase  in  the  gift  of  prayer  ? 
Matt.  vi.  6. 

Do  I  make  it  my  practice  to  offer  "prayers,  sup- 
plications, and  intercessions  for  all  men,"  particularly 
for  our  rulers,  and  for  my  fellow  laborers  in  the  min- 
istry, and  for  the  church  of  Christ,  and  especially  for 
those  to  whom  I  preach  ?  1  Tim.  ii.  1.  Rom.  i.  9, 
10.     Phil.  i.  4. 

Do  I  seek  by  prayer  for  divine  direction  and  as- 
sistance in  my  studies,  and  in  all  my  preparations  for 
the  public?  and  do  I  plead  for  the  success  of  my 
ministry  with  God,  in  whom  are  all  our  springs  ? 
Eph.  iii.  14—19.    Phil.  i.  8,  9. 
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Do  I  ever  keep  upon  my  spirit  a  deep  sense  of 
my  own  insuffieicncy  for  these  things,  that  I  may 
ever  depend  and  wait  on  the  power  of  Christ  for  aid 
and  success  ?  2  Cor.  ii.  16.  and  iii.  5.  and  2  Tim. 
ii.  1. 

SECTION  IV. 

SELr-DENIAL,  HUMILITY,  MORTIFICATION,   AND   PATIENCE. 

Do  I  endeavor  to  please  all  men  for  their  good, 
and  not  make  it  my  business  to  please  myself?  Rom. 
xvi.  2.  But  to  become  all  to  all,  that  I  may  win 
their  souls,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  being  true  and 
faithful  to  Christ  ?     1  Cor.  x.  23,  and  ix.  19,  22. 

Do  I  behave  myself  before  men,  "  not  as  a  lord 
over  God's  heritage,  but  as  a  servant  of  all  for  Christ's 
sake  ?  and  do  I  treat  them  not  as  having  dominion 
over  their  faith,  but  as  a  helper  of  their  joy  ?"  2  Cor. 
iv.  5.  and  i.  24. 

Am  I  "gentle  and  patient  towards  all  men,  in 
meekness,  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves?" 
2  Tim.  ii.  24,  25. 

Do  I  "  approve  myself  in  all  things  as  a  minister 
of  God ;  in  much  patience  possessing  my  own  soul," 
and  having  the  government  of  my  own  spirit?  2 
Cor.  vi.  4. 

Do  I,  as  a  man  of  God,  whose  business  is  hea- 
venly, flee  from  covetousness  and  the  inordinate  de- 
sire of  gain ;  not  seeking  my  own  things  so  much  as 
the  things  of  Christ  ?  1  Tim.  vi.  10,  11.  But  having 
food  and  raiment,  have  I  learned  therewith  to  be 
content?    1  Tim.  vi.  8. 

Am  I  willing  "  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good  sol- 
dier of  Jesus  Christ?"  2  Tim.  ii.  3.  and  am  I  learn- 
ing to  bear  whatsoever  God  calls  me  to,  "for  the 
sake  of  the  elect,  that  they  may  obtain  salvation  with 
eternal  glory  ?"  2  Tim.  ii.  3,  10. 
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Am  I  more  and  more  fortified  against  shame  and 
suffering  for  the  testimony  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 
2  Tim.  i.  8—12. 

Am  I  willing  ^'  to  spend  myself  and  to  be  spent 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  or  even  to  be  offered  up, 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  service  of  their  faith  ?  and  do  I 
count  nothing  dear  to  me,  that  I  may  fulfil  the  min- 
istry which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus? 
Phil.  ii.  17.     2  Cor.  xii.  15,     Acts  xx.  24. 


SECTION  V. 

CONVERSATION. 

Is  it  my  constant  endeavor  to  "hold  fast  the  true 
faith,  and  a  good  conscience  together,  lest  making 
shipwreck  of  one,  I  should  lose  the  other  also?"  1 
Tim.  i.  19. 

Do  I  so  walk  as  to  be  an  "  example  of  Christians, 
in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  faith,  in  pu- 
rity?" 1  Tim.  iv.  12;  that  in  "all  things  I  may 
show  myself  a  pattern  of  good  works?"   Tit.  ii.  7. 

Do  I  endeavor  to  w^alk  uprightly  amo.ngst  men, 
and  do  nothing  by  partiality  ?     1  Tim.  v.  21. 

Is  my  conversation  savory  and  religious,  so  as  to 
minister  edification  to  the  hearers  ?     Eph.  iv.  29. 

Do  I  "  shun  youthful  lusts,  and  follow  after  right- 
eousness, faith,  charity,  and  peace  with  all  them  that 
call  on  the  Lord,  out  of  a  pure  heart?"  2  Tim. 
ii.  22. 

Do  I  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  various 
temptations  to  which  I  may  be  exposed,  and  watch 
against  the  times,  and  places,  and  company  which 
are  dangerous  ? 

Do  I  practice  the  Christian  duty  of  love  and 
charity  to  those  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion,  and 
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oven  "  bless  and  pray  for  them  tliat  are  my  enemies  V 
Horn.  xii.  14  ;  and  xiv.  1. 

Do  I  behave  myself  blameless  as  a  steward  of 
God,  not  self-willed,  not  soon  angry,  not  given  to 
wine,  nor  filtliy  lucre,  no  brawler,  no  striker ;  a  lover 
of  hospitality,  a  lover  of  good  men,  sober,  just,  holy, 
temperate  ?  "  Tit.  i.  7.  8. 

Do  I  dail}'  endeavor  "to  give  no  offence  in  any- 
thing, that  the  ministry  be  not  blamed  ?"  2  Cor;  vi.  8. 

Do  I  watch  over  myself  in  all  times,  and  places, 
and  conversations,  so  as  to  do  and  to  bear  what  is  re- 
quired of  me,  to  make  a  full  proof  of  my  ministry, 
and  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  my  Saviour  ?  2 
Tim.  iv.  5.  Tit.  ii.  10. 


DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDING  THE 
MINISTRY. 


Dear  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  or- 
dained, and  that  the  Lord  is  about  to  fix  you  in  a 
place  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  your  being  greatly 
useful.  lie  has  given  you  the  desire  of  your  heart ; 
and  I  hope  he  has  given  you  likewise  a  heart  to  de- 
vote yourself,  "without  reserve,  to  his  service,  and  the 
service  of  souls  for  his  sake.  I  willingly  comply 
with  your  request ;  and  shall,  without  ceremony,  offer 
you  such  thoughts  as  occur  to  me  upon  this  occasion. 

You  have  doubtless  often  anticipated  in  your 
mind  the  nature  of  the  service  to  which  you  are  now 
called,  and  made  it  the  subject  of  much  consideration 
and  prayer.  But  a  distant  view  of  the  ministry  is 
generally  very  different  from  what  it  is  found  to  be 
when  we  are  actually  engaged  in  it.  The  young  sol- 
dier, who  has  never  seen  an  enemy,  may  form  some 
general  notions  of  what  is  before  him ;  'but  his  ideas 
will  be  much  more  lively  and  diversified  when  he 
comes  upon  the  field  of  battle.  If  the  Lord  was  to 
Srhow  us  the  whole  beforehand,  who,  that  has  a  due 
sense  of  his  own  insufficiency  and  weakness,  w^ould 
venture  to  engage  ?  But  he  first  draws  us  by  a  con- 
straining sense  of  his  love,  and  by  giving  us  an  im- 
pression of  the  worth  of  souls,  and  leaves  us  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  v^■h:lt  is  difficult  and  disagree- 
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able  by  a  gradual  experience.  The  ministry  cf  the 
gospel,  like  the  book  which  the  Apostle  John  ate,  is 
a  bitter  sweet ;  but  the  sweetness  is  tasted  first,  the 
bitterness  is  usually  known  afterwards,  when  we  are 
so  far  engaged  that  there  is  no  going  back. 

Yet  I  would  not  discourage  you :  it  is  a  good  and 
noble  cause,  and  we  serve  a  good  and  gracious  mas- 
ter ;  who,  though  he  will  make  us  feel  our  weakness 
and  vileness,  will  not  suffer  us  to  sink  under  it.  His 
grace  is  sufficient  for  us :  and  if  he  favors  us  with  an 
humble  and  dependent  spirit,  a  single  eye,  and  a  sim- 
ple heart,  he  will  make  every  difiiculty  give  way,  and 
mountains  will  sink  into  plains  before  his  power. 

You  have  known  something  of  Satan's  devices, 
while  you  were  in  private  life ;  how  he  has  envied 
your  privileges,  assaulted  your  peace,  and  laid  snares 
for  your  feet :  though  the  Lord  would  not  suffer  him 
to  hurt  you,  he  has  permitted  him  to  sift  and  tempt, 
and  shoot  his  fiery  arrows  at  you.  Without  some  of 
this  discipline,  you  would  have  been  very  unfit  for 
that  part  of  your  office  which  consists  in  speaking  a 
word  in  season  to  weary  and  heavy-laden  souls.  But 
you  may  now  expect  to  hear  from  him,  and  to  be 
beset  by  his  power  and  subtlety  in  a  difi'erent  manner. 
You  are  now  to  be  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  to  stand,  as  it  were,  for  his  mark :  so  far  as 
he  can  prevail  against  you  now,  not  yourself  only,  but 
many  others,  will  be  affected  :  many  eyes  will  be  upon 
you ;  and  if  you  take  a  wrong  step,  or  are  ensnared 
into  a  wrong  spirit,  you  will  open  the  mouths  of  the 
adversaries  wider,  and  grieve  the  hearts  of  believers 
more  sensibly,  than  if  the  same  things  had  happened 
to  you  while  you  were  a  layman.  The  work  of  the 
ministry  is  truly  honorable ;  but,  like  the  post  of 
honor  in  a  battle,  it  is  attended  with  peculiar  dangers : 
therefore,  the  apostle  cautions  Timothy,  "  Take  heed 
to  thyself,  and  to  thv  doctrine,"     To   th^^self  in  the 
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first  place,  and  tlieii  to  thy  doctrine ;  the  latter  with- 
out the  former  would  be  impracticable  and  vain. 

You  have  need  to  be  upon  your  guard  in  whatever 
way  your  first  attempts  to  preach  the  gospel  may 
seem  to  operate.  If  you  should  (as  may  probably  be 
the  case,  where  the  truth  has  been  little  known,)  meet 
with  much  opposition,  you  will  perhaps  find  it  a 
lieavier  trial  than  you  are  aware  of;  but  I  speak  of 
it  only  as  it  might  draw  forth  your  corruptions,  and 
give  Satan  advantage  against  you :  and  this  may  be 
two  ways ;  first  by  embittering  your  spirit  against 
opposers,  so  as  to  speak  in  anger,  to  set  them  at  defi- 
ance, or  retaliate  upon  them  in  their  own  way ; 
which,  besides  bringing  guilt  upon  your  conscience, 
would  of  course  increase  your  difficulties,  and  impede 
your  usefulness.  A  violent  opposition  against  minis- 
ters and  professors  of  the  gospel  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  the  devil's  roaring,  and  some  people  think 
no  good  can  be  done  without  it.  It  is  allowed,  that 
men  who  love  darkness  will  show  their  dislike  of  the 
light ;  but,  I  believe,  if  the  wisdom  and  meekness  of 
the  friends  of  the  gospel  had  been  always  equal  to 
their  good  intentions  and  zeal,  the  devil  would  not 
have  had  opportunity  of  roaring  so  loud  as  he  has 
sometimes  done.  The  subject-matter  of  the  gospel  is 
offence  enough  to  the  carnal  heart :  we  must  therefore 
expect  opposition :  but  we  should  not  provoke  or 
despise  it,  or  do  any  thing  to  aggravate  it.  A  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,  a  consistency  in  character, 
and  an  attention  to  return  kind  offices  for  hard  treat- 
ment, will,  in  a  course  of  time,  greatly  soften  the 
spirit  of  opposition  ;  and  instances  are  to  be  found  of 
ministers,  who  are  treated  with  some  respect,  even  by 
those  persons  in  their  parishes  who  are  most  averse 
to  their  doctrine.  When  the  Apostle  directs  us,  "  If 
it  be  possible,  and  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,"  he  seems  to  intimate,  that 
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thouo'h  it  be  difficult,  it  is  not  Avhollj  impracticable. 
We  cannot  change  the  rooted  prejudices  of  their 
hearts  against  the  gospel ;  but  it  is  possible,  by  the 
Lord's  blessing,  to  stop  their  mouths,  and  make  thern 
ashamed  of  discovering  it,  when  they  behold  our  good 
conversation  in  Christ.  And  it  is  well  worth  our 
while  to  cultivate  this  outward  peace,  provided  we  do 
not  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  faithful- 
ness ;  for  ordinarily  we  can  not  hope  to  be  useful  to 
our  people,  unless  we  give  them  reason  to  believe  that 
we  love  them,  and  have  their  interest  at  heart. 
Again,  opposition  will  hurt  you,  if  it  should  give  you 
an  idea  of  your  own  importance,  and  lead  you  to 
dwell  with  a  secret  self-approbation  upon  your  own 
faithfulness  and  courage  in  such  circumstances.  If 
you  are  able  to  stand  your  ground  uninfluenced  either 
by  the  favor  or  the  fear  of  men,  you  have  reason  to 
give  glory  to  God ;  but  remember  that  you  cannot 
thus  stand  an  hour,  unless  he  upholds  you.  It  shows 
a  Avrong  turn  of  mind,  when  we  are  very  ready  to 
speak  of  our  trials  and  difficulties  of  this  kind,  and  of 
our  address  and  resolution  in  encountering  them.  A 
natural  stiffness  of  spirit,  with  a  desire  to  have  self 
taken  notice  of,  may  make  a  man  willing  to  endure 
those  kind  of  hardships,  though  he  has  but  little  grace 
in  exercise :  but  true  Christian  fortitude,  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  we  speak  the  truths  of  God,  and  are 
supported  by  his  power,  is  a  very  different  thing. 

If  you  should  meet  with  but  little  opposition,  or  if 
the  Lord  should  be  pleased  to  make  your  enemies 
your  friends,  you  will  probably  be  in  danger  from  the 
opposite  quarter.  If  opposition  has  hurt  many,  popu- 
larity has  wounded  more.  To  say  the  truth,  I  am  in 
some  pain  for  you.  Your  natural  abilities  are  con- 
siderable ;  you  have  been  diligent  in  youi'  studies ; 
your  zeal  is  warm,  and  your  spirit  is  lively.  With 
these    advantages,    I   expect    to    see   you   a   popular 
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preacher.  The  more  you  are  so,  the  greater  will  your 
field  of  usefulness  be :  but,  alas !  you  cannot  yet 
know  to  what  it  will  expose  you.  It  is  like  walking 
upon  ice.  When  you  shall  see  an  attentive  congrega- 
tion hanging  upon  your  words ;  when  you  shall  hear 
the  well-meant,  but  often  injudicious,  commendations, 
of  those  to  whom  the  Lord  shall  make  you  useful ; 
when  you  shall  find,  upon  an  intimation  of  your 
preaching  in  a  strange  place,  people  thronging  from 
all  parts  to  hear  you,  how  will  your  heart  feel  ?  It  is 
easy  for  mt  to  advise  you  to  be  humble,  and  for  you 
to  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  the  advice  ;  but  while 
human  nature  remains  in  its  present  state,  there  will 
be  almost  the  same  connection  between  popularity  and 
pride,  as  between  fire  and  gunpowder ;  they  cannot 
meet  without  an  explosion,  at  least  not  unless  the 
gunpowder  is  kept  very  damp.  So  unless  the  Lord  is 
constantly  moistening  our  hearts  (if  I  may  so  speak) 
1)}^  tlie  influences  of  his  Spirit,  popularity  will  soon 
set  us  in  a  blaze.  You  will  hardly  find  a  person,  who 
has  been  exposed  to  this  fiery  trial,  without  suffering 
b)ss.  Those  whom  the  Lord  loves,  he  is  able  to  keep, 
and  he  will  keep  them  upon  the  whole ;  yet  by  such 
means,  and  in  a  course  of  such  narrow  escapes,  that 
they  shall  have  reason  to  look  upon  their  deliverance 
as  no  less  than  miraculous.  Sometimes,  if  his  minis- 
ters are  not  watchful  against  the  first  impressions  of 
pride,  he  permits  it  to  gather  strength ;  and  then  it 
is  but  a  small  tiling  that  a  few  of  tlieir  admirers  may 
think  them  more  than  men  in  the  pulpit,  if  they  are 
left  to  commit  such  mistakes  when  out  of  it,  as  the 
weakest  of  the  flock  can  discover  and  pity.  And  this 
will  certainly  be  the  case,  while  pride  and  self-suf- 
ficiency have  the  ascendant.  Beware,  my  friend,  of 
mistaking  the  ready  exercise  of  gifts  for  the  exercise 
of  grace.  The  minister  may  be  assisted  in  public  for 
the  sake  of  his  hearers  ;  and  tliere  is  somethino-  in  the 
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nature   of  our  public   work,  when    surrounded    by  a 
concourse  of  people,  that  it  is  suited  to  draw  forth  the 
exertion  of  our  abilities   and  to  engage  our  attention 
in  the  outward  services,  when  the  frame  of  the  heart 
may  be  far  from  being  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
AVhen  Moses  smote  the  rock,  the  water  followed ;  yet 
he  spoke  unadvisedly  with  his  lips,   and  greatly  dis- 
pleased the   Lord.     However,  the  congregation  was 
not  disappointed  for  his  fault,  nor  was  he  put  to  shame 
before  them  ;  but  he  was  humbled  for  it   afterwards. 
They  are  happy  whom  the  Lord  preserves  in  some 
degree  humble,  without  leaving  them  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  observation  of  men,  and  to  receive  such 
wounds  as  are  seldom  healed  without  leaving  a  deep 
scar.     But  even  these  have  much  to  suffer?     Many 
distressing  exercises  you  will  probably  meet  with  upon 
the  best  supposition,  to  preserve  in  you  a  due  sense  of 
your  own  un worthiness,  and  to  convince  you  that  your 
abihty,  your  acceptance,  and  your  usefulness,  depend 
upon  a  power  beyond  your  own.     Sometimes,  perhaps, 
you  will  feel  such  an  amazing  difference  between  the 
frame  of  your  spirit  in  public  and  in  private,  when 
the  eyes  of  men  are  not  upon  you,   as  will  make  you 
almost  ready  to  conclude,  that  you  are  no  better  than 
an  hypocrite,  a  mere  stage-player,  who  derives  all  his 
pathos  and  exertion  from   the  sight  of  the  audience 
At  other  times  you  will   find  such  a  total   emptiness 
and    indisposition  of  mind,  that   former   seasons   of 
liberty  in   preaching  will  appear  to  vou  like  the   re- 
membrance of  a  dream,    and  vou  wil'l  hardly  be  able 
to  persuade  yourself,   you   shall   ever  be  capable  of 
preaching  again :  the  Sci-iptures  will  appear  to  you 
like  a  sealed  book,   and  no  text  or  subject  afford  any 
light  or  opening  to  determine  your  choice:  And  thi^s 
perplexity  may  not  only  seize  you  in  the  study,  but 
accompany  you  in  the  puli)it.     If  vou  are  enabled  at 
some  times  to  speak  to  tlie  people  "with  power,  and  to 
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resemble  Samson,  when,  in  the  greatness  of  his 
strength,  he  bore  away  the  gates  of  the  city,  you  will, 
perhaps,  at  others,  appear  before  them,  like  Samson, 
when  his  locks  were  shorn,  and  he  stood  in  fetters. 
So  that  you  need  not  tell  the  people  you  have  no  suf- 
ficiency in  yourself,  for  they  will  readily  perceive  it 
without  your  information.  These  things  are  hard  to 
bear ;  yet  successful  popularity  is  not  to  be  preserved 
upon  easier  terms :  and  if  they  are  but  sanctified  to 
hide  pride  from  you,  you  will  have  reason  to  number 
them  amongst  your  choicest  mercies. 

I  have  but  just  made  an  entrance  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  the  min- 
istry. But  my  paper  is  full.  If  you  are  willing  I 
should  proceed,  let  me  know,  and  I  believe  I  can 
easily  find  enough  to  fill  another  sheet.  May  the 
Lord  make  vou  wise  and  watchful  I  That  he  may  be 
the  light  of*  your  eye,  the  strength  of  your  arm,  and 
the  joy  of  your  heart,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of.  &c. 


